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AN INGOLSTADT CORPUS CHRISTI PROCESSION 
AND THE BIBLIA PAUPERUM 


An order of procession for Corpus Christi of the year 1507 
has been preserved in the city archives of Ingolstadt. It does 
not give the whole procession, but only the costumed groups, 
the so-called figures from Old and New Testament and church 
legend, which the trade guilds gave usually but not always as 
a dramatic embellishment to the annual procession of the Holy 
Sacrament.' A study of this order of procession has revealed the 
interesting fact that the Ingolstadt figures were based to a large 
extent upon the Biblia pauperum. This influence was, in fact, 
of such a nature that it will be possible, I think, to show just 
what version of the Biblia pauperum was used. The figures of 
this and similar early processions were doubtless for the most 
part without spoken words. Their essentially dramatic character 
was, however, recognized, for the designation ‘“‘Spiel” was given 
to them in various places including Munich, where it is known 
with certainty that they were without spoken text. In Freiburg 
i. B., where it seems to me highly probable that the figures of 
the early Ordnungen were without words, there developed later 
regular spoken drama. In view of this close connection of re- 
ligious procession and religious drama the publication of this 
new Ordnung would be worth while solely as an addition to the 
material available for the study of the religious drama. Its rela- 
tion to the Biblia pauperum gives it, however, an added interest. 

The Biblia pauperum was, as is well known, a kind of picture 
Bible that was based upon an elaborate medieval typology in 
which events of the Old Testament, so-called “types,” were 
brought into prefigurative relations with events of the New 


1 The Ingolstadt “Ratsprotokolle,” which go back only to 1494, mention 
the procession with figures first in 1498: “Sabbato ante quasimodogeniti ist 
behabt, das man mit den figuren heur vmbgen soll.” Other items show that it 
was held in 1499 and perhaps in 1501, and was not held in 1502 “der swarn 
Tewrung halben.”” The figures in their entirety seem to have been given last in 
the year 1526. In 1527 only the figure of the “Ausfiihrung,” the Leading to the 
Crucifixion, was permitted by the Town Council, and after that year no more 
figures. Such archival information as I have about Ingolstadt I owe to the great 
kindness of Dr. Hans Moser of Munich who has done much valuable research in 
the archives of Southern Bavaria. The Ingolstadt Ordnung of 1507 has been 
mentioned and very briefly described by Dr. Alois Mitterwieser in his Ge- 
schichte der Fronleichnamprozession in Bayern (1930), p. 19. 
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Testament, so-called “antitypes,” and especially with the 
various moments in the life of Christ, a typology that was very 
important for the theology, the art, and the literature of the 
Middle Ages. As a rule each pictorial group, of which there 
might be either one or two on a page, or even one extending 
over two or more pages, consists of a scene from the New Testa- 
ment, accompanied by two Old Testament scenes, each with an 
explanatory text, and accompanied further by four part-length 
figures of prophets, each with his prophecy.? The New Testa- 
ment scenes cover the life of Christ, most frequently beginning 
with the Annunciation and ending with the Coronation of the 
Virgin Mary, or with the Last Judgment. The scenes and the 
prophecies of the Old Testament stand in a prefigurative rela- 
tion to the particular New Testament scene that they accom- 
pany. The Biblia pauperum and a similar typological work, the 
Speculum humanae salvationis, were both popular in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries. In this latter work each New 
Testament scene is accompanied by three Old Testament types, 
but not by any prophets or prophecies. 

One early procession, a French one, which has long been 
known, seems to have been influenced by the Biblia pauperum. 
This is a procession that was held in Béthune. The account of 
it that has been preserved is of the year 1562. In it we read that 
there were New Testament figures, extending, as in the Biblia 
pauperum, from the Annunciation to the Last Judgment, and 
that each was accompanied by two other figures. The account 
does not state what these other figures were, but one may 
plausibly conjecture, as Emile M4le has done,’ that they were 
Old Testament prefigurative scenes, and most probably those 
of the Biblia pauperum. In other early processions, however, the 
Old Testament figures do not accompany the various New 
Testament figures, but all come first, followed by those of the 
New Testament. Nevertheless, if the Old Testament figures 
were chosen definitely as types of the successive scenes of the 
New Testament, it would still be probable that they would come 
in an order that would be determined by this relationship. This 


* See the reproduction of the Temptation that is given here from the 
Pfister Latin Biblia pauperum. 

3 L‘Art religieux de la fin du moyen ge en France, 3rd ed., p. 244; also cf. 
Annales archéologiques vi11, 272 ff. 
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does not, however, seem to be the case in any of the hitherto 
known processions or processional plays. Of these the only one, 
in Germany at least, whose Old Testament figures are numerous 
enough to prefigure the more important moments of the life of 
Christ, is the Munich Corpus Christi procession,‘ and in this 
the order is chronological, that is, the Old Testament figures 
come, with slight exceptions, in the order of the depicted events 
in the successive books of the Old Testament. In this Ingolstadt 
procession, however, the thirty-four Old Testament figures are 
not in chronological arrangement, but are in a sequence which 
a closer examination has shown must have been determined by 
their prefigurative significance. 

The Redemption of Man assumes the Fall of Man, and in 
the Speculum humanae salvationis a few scenes connected with 
the Fall always precede the New Testament series. The absence 
of any scenes of the Fall in the Biblia pauperum seems at times 
to have been felt as a lack, for in three cases such scenes have 
been prefixed. Thus also in the early processions it is natural 
that the figures should begin with those of the Creation and the 
Fall. After these there comes in Ingolstadt a series of Old Testa- 


ment figures of which the sequence might seem at first glance 
very puzzling; Gideon and his Fleece, the Roc of Aaron, Queen 
of Sheba, Jacob and Esau, the Ark of God, Moses and the Burn- 
ing Bush, Athalia having the Royal Children slain, the Israelites 


* One continues to encounter, even in reputable authorities, the statement 
that the Munich Corpus Christi procession began with the year 1574, whereas 
since the appearance in 1880 of A. Hartmann’s Volksschauspiele evidence has 
been available (p. 426) that the procession was well developed and in the hands 
of the trade guilds as early as 1523, and since the appearance in 1926 of Otto 
Hartig’s Miinchener Kiinstler und Kunstsachen, Ausziige aus Archivalien (etc.) 
in the Mtinchener Jahrbuch der bildenden Kunst (also published separately by 
G.D W. Callwey) evidence has been available that the Munich procession with 
figures goes back to the late fifteenth century. The Hartmann evidence shows 
that the figure of the Judgment of Pilate, which in later years was always given 
by the Gewandschneider, was already in the hands of this guild in 1523 and was 
given with even more participants than Daniel Holzmann records for 1574. This 
points to a probability that the whole procession, except in the matter of rich- 
ness and splendor of presentation, was in 1523 very much as it was in 1574, and 
this probability is strengthened by the fact that such was the case in 1544, for 
there is in the Munich Stadtarchiv a complete Ordnung of that date with prac- 
tically the same figures given by the same guilds as in 1574 and later. 

5 See Henrik Cornell, Biblia pauperum (Stockholm, 1925), p. 164-165. 
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Crossing the Red Sea, and some twenty more. It is not until 
one turns to the Biblia pauperum and notes there the pre- 
figurative significance of these scenes or “‘types” in their rela- 
tion to the New Testament, that order begins to come into the 
seeming confusion. If we list the Jngolstadt Old Testament 
scenes, omitting those of the Fall, and put opposite to each the 
New Testament event or “‘antitype’”’ which in the Biblia pau- 
perum the particular Old Testament scene prefigures, we get 
in the second list an almost perfect sequence of the New Testa- 
ment events from the Annunciation on. This can be best shown 
by the following parallel lists in which the second list gives those 
New Testament “antitypes” which in the Biblia pauperum are 
prefigured by the Old Testament scenes or “‘types” of the first 
list. These antitypes agree largely, but not wholly, with the 


New Testament figures of Ingolstadt. 


Gideon’s Fleece 

Rod of Aaron 

Queen of Sheba 

Jacob flees Esau 

Ark of God in Temple of Dagon 

Moses and the Burning Bush 

Athalia kills the Royal Children 

Israelites cross Red Sea, Pha- 
raoh follows 

(Judith and Holofernes) 

Joshua and Caleph with the 
Grapes 

(Jacob brings his father food) 

Nathan and David 


Melchizedek and Abraham 

Susanna 

Joab (MS. Jacob) and Abner 

Queen Jezabel (MS. Ké6nig 
Josabel) 

Noah and his Sons 

Jeremiah (MS. Ieronimus) 
scourged 

Children mock Elisha 


Annunciation 
Nativity 

Three Magi 

Flight into Egypt 
Idols fall in Egypt 
Nativity 

Slaughter of Innocents 
Baptism of Christ 


Baptism of Christ 


Magdalena anoints Christ’s 
feet 


Last Supper 
Gethsemane 

Kiss of Judas 
Christ before Pilate 


Crown of Thorns 
Christ scourged 


Christ mocked by Soldiers 
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Abraham and Isaac Carrying of the Cross 
Moses and the Serpent of Brass Crucifixion 
Jonah and the Whale tee 
esurrection 
David and Goliath Christ Harrows Hell 
Jacob and the Angel Doubting Thomas 
Moses receives the Ten Com- Descent of the Holy Spirit 
mandments 
(Israelites dance about the 
Golden Calf) 
Esther and Ahasverus Coronation of Mary 
Solomon Last Judgment 


From these lists one sees, in the first place, that typological con- 
siderations have certainly been the determining factor in the 
selection and order of arrangement of the Old Testament figures 
of the Ingolstadt procession. In the second place, when one con- 
siders that out of the large number of Old Testament types 
offered by the richly developed medieval typology (sometimes 
ten to fifteen or even more for one New Testament antitype) 
practically only those of the Biblia pauperum have been used, 
one sees that the typological arrangement is quite certainly 
based directly upon the Biblia pauperum. Of the three figures in 
brackets which seem to mar the symmetry of the arrangement, 
the interesting second one will be considered later; the first one, 
Judith and Holofernes, is not a Biblia pauperum type. It occurs 
regularly in the Speculum humanae salvationis, where it pre- 
figures Mary overcoming Satan. It occurs at least once as a 
prefiguration of Christ overcoming Satan.® In this latter sense 
it might well be, in the procession, a type of the Temptation. 
Its position in the order of the figures would fit in with this 
interpretation. The third figure in brackets, the Israelites danc- 
ing about the Golden Calf, must doubtless be viewed as supple- 
menting the immediately preceding figure: Moses Receives the 
Tables of the Law; these he then breaks in anger as he sees the 
Israelites dancing about the Golden Calf. 

It has been mentioned that in the Biblia pauperum each New 
Testament scene is accompanied by four Old Testament proph- 
ets and their prophecies. The Ingolstadt procession has this 


* Cornell, p. 141 (No. 43). 
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feature also, a feature which, as far as I know, is found in no 
other procession. The New Testament figures of the procession 
have only two prophets and two prophecies each. The prophecies 
are in Latin. The influence of the Biblia pauperum can be seen 
both in the selection and in the wording of the prophecies. Of 
the thirty-two New Testament figures twenty-four are thus 
accompanied by prophets with their prophecies. One of these, 
the twelve-year-old Christ “lost” in the temple, is not in any 
of the versions of the Biblia pauperum. Two others, the Mount 
of Olives and the Scourging, are found in only a few versions. 
The prophecies that accompany these two figures of the pro- 
cession were in all probability taken from some Latin version of 
the Biblia pauperum, possibly a version that has not been pre- 
served, for I have been able to find them only in German form 
in a few German manuscript versions.’ There remain twenty-one 
figures with their forty-two prophecies. Of these forty-two 
prophecies I have found forty-one in the Biblia pauperum in the 
same wording, which is often quite different from the Bible, and 
in the same or in closely related scenes. One example will show 
how widely the wording of a prophecy may differ from the Latin 
of the Vulgate. Accompanying the Slaughter of the Innocents 
is a prophecy attributed to David and doubtless based upon 
Psalm txxvim, 10, which reads, “‘Ultio sanguinis servorum 
tuorum, qui effusus est.” In the procession and in the Biblia 
pauperum the wording is, “Vindica, Domine, sanguinem Sanc- 
torum tuorum, qui effusus est,’”’ a form so different that Heider 
in his edition of the St. Florian Biblia pauperum says of it, 
“Diese Stelle findet sich nicht in den Psalmen.” It may be men- 
tioned that this different form is found also in certain places in 
the liturgy. The Biblia pauperum may have been influenced by 
the liturgy, but the procession is doubtless under the influence 
of the Biblia pauperum. 

In view of the wealth of available typological material, it 
seems remarkable that the Biblia pauperum in its many versions 


7 The two prophecies of the Mount of Olives are in Munich (cgm. 20), 
Jena (ELF.51), Gotha (Landesbibi. cod. membr. 1.54) and Vienna (Staatsbibl. 
cod. 3085). The Isaiah prohecy of the Scourging is in Heidelberg (Cod. Pal. 
Germ. 148) and Graz (Landesarchiv Cod 3.).1I have not located with certainty 
the Maccabees prophecy. All these MSS. belong to one or the other of the 
variations of what Cornell (p. 102) calls “‘der deutsche erzihlende Typus.” 
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from the late thirteenth to the sixteenth century kept so well 
its original selection of Old Testament types, and Old Testament 
prophets and prophecies. There were, however, some variations, 
and from these, especially from the variations in the selection 
and the wording of the prophecies, it will be possible, I think, 
to determine what version of the Biblia pauperum was used for 
the Ingolstadt procession. It was most probably a Latin version, 
since the Ingolstadt prophecies are in Latin. In view of the fact 
that in the late fifteenth century at the time of origin of the 
procession the new art of printing had doubtless made printed 
copies of the Biblia pauperum much more numerous than manu- 
script copies, it is highly probable that it was a printed version, 
either xylographic or typographic. The most popular and wide- 
spread of the printed versions was the forty-page xylographic 
version, of which ten editions appeared, all practically identical. 
To these can be traced much of the influence of the Biblia 
pauperum upon art, “denn erst durch diese Ausgaben hat sich 
ja die Bilderwelt der Biblia pauperum durch ganz Europa 
verbreitet.”"* More or less dependent upon this version are all 
later printed or manuscript versions. In a number of details the 
prophecies of the procession are also nearer to those of this 
version than to those of many of the manuscript versions and I 
was at first inclined to think that the procession had used this 
forty-page version or its enlarged fifty-page edition. However, 
some unexpected agreements of the procession with the two 
pages which Zedler® has reproduced from the Latin Biblia 
pauperum printed by Albrecht Pfister about 1463 caused me to 
get from Munich a complete photostatic reproduction of this 
rare work. An examination of this, supplemented later by an 
examination of the original,’® has convinced me that this work, 
which from its time and place of publication would be a very 
natural one to be used in Ingolstadt, was in fact the very version 

5 Cornell, p. 198. See also Emile Male, L’Art religieux de la fin du moyen 
age, p. 232 ff. 

* Die Bamberger Pfisterdrucke und die 36seilige Bibel (Mainz, 1911), Plates 
XV, XVI. 

10 Only two copies have been preserved, one in the State Library of Munich 
and one in the John Rylands Library of Manchester, England. The Gesammt- 
katalog der Wiegendrucke and the Census of Fifteenth Century Books, Owned in 
America (1919) mention a third copy in the Princeton Theological Seminary, 
but this is an error. 
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of the Biblia pauperum that was used in arranging this pro- 
cession. Albrecht Pfister printed in Bamberg in quick succession, 
probably between 1462 and 1464, three versions of the Biblia 
pauperum, a 34-page German one, the 34-page Latin one that 
has just been mentioned, and an enlarged 44-page German one, 
using in all three the same type, a somewhat worn type that had 
been used in Mainz by Gutenberg in the printing of his 36-line 
Bible. The first and second versions have the same pictures and 
the same woodcuts; the third uses the same woodcuts in so far 
as it has the same pictured scenes. It has been pointed out by 
Cornell that, in the prophecies, the first German version follows 
the tradition of the Weimar group of manuscripts, while the 
Latin version and the second German version follow largely or 
wholly the tradition of the so-called Munich-London group. 
The cases in which the Ingolstadt procession agrees in its Latin 
prophecies with the Pfister Latin version and differs from all 
other printed Latin versions and from almost all Latin manu- 
scripts are cases in which the procession agrees also with the 
Latin manuscripts of this Munich-London group. The most 
striking of these are in connection with (1) the Carrying of the 
Cross, where these versions have all four prophecies different 
from all other versions and the two prophecies of the procession 
agree with two of these “Pfister-Munich-London’’ versions, 
(2) the crucifixion, where these versions differ from others in 
three prophecies and agree in one, and the two prophecies of 
the procession include the one common to all and one of the 
three found only in the “Pfister-Munich-London”’ versions, 
(3) the Coronation of Mary, where these versions differ from 
others in all four prophecies and the two prophecies of the pro- 
cession agree again with two of those in these versions. These 
agreements would seem to make it very probable that the 
arranger of the Ingolstadt procession used either Pfister’s 
printed Latin version or a Latin manuscript of the Munich- 
London group. The greater probability would lie with the more 
available printed version, and there are also bits of evidence, 
mostly in textual details, which cumulatively seem to me to 
show convincingly that the Pfister Biblia pauperum was used. 
Since this evidence is intelligible only in connection with the 
text of the Prozessions-Ordnung, it must be relegated to foot- 
notes under the text. A glance, however, at the one-page of this 
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Biblia pauperum that is here reproduced (in reduced size) will 
show the old and defective Gutenberg type and the short lines 
in which the general arrangement of the page required the 
prophecies to be printed, two facts that may have made mis- 
readings easy, especially if the arranger of the procession, as 
would seem to be the case, knew little or no Latin. 

In view of the considerable evidence that Pfister’s Latin 
version was used for the procession, it is perhaps permissible to 
attach significance to a very strange observation that I have 
made and to add it to the evidence. In the above parallel list 
of the Old Testament figures and their New Testament antitypes 
the second figure that is apparently without an antitype is one 
which reads in the procession, “Item Als Jacob seinem vater 
die speys bracht.” This comes just after the figure of Joshua 
and Caleph with the Grapes, an Old Testament type of the 
Baptism, and comes thus where one might expect an Old Testa- 
ment type of the Temptation as the next event in Christ’s life. 
One of the usual two types of the Temptation in the Biblia 
pauperum is Jacob giving Esau a mess of pottage in exchange 
for his birthright. Now it will be recalled that there were two 
food episodes in the life of Jacob, the one in which he gave 
pottage to his brother and the one in which, at the instigation 
of his mother Rebecca, he gave alleged venison to his aged and 
blind father. Early in my study of the Ingolstadt Ordnung I had 
conjectured that this figure of Jacob giving food to his father, 
coming in the position that it does, was intended to be a type 
of the Temptation and was presumably the result of a confusing 
of these two episodes. Great was my surprise later when I found 
in Pfister under the Temptation a brief explanatory text telling 
solely of the usual Old Testament type, the episode of Jacob and 
Esau and the birthright, but with this text a picture of the other 
episode! Jacob is giving food to his father, an aged man; behind 
Jacob is Rebecca with her hand placed encouragingly upon his 
shoulder; behind her, through the door, enters Esau attired as 
a hunter." The inference seems to me inescapable that the 


1 See the reproduction of this page. This curious mistake is not mentioned 
by Zedler, or Schreiber, or even by Cornell in his paragraph on the iconography 
of this particular scene (p. 265) where he describes only the usual picture, Jacob 
sitting and giving the pottage to the standing Esau. The mistake must be also 
in Pfister’s two German versions of the Biblia pauperum, for all three versions 
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arranger of the procession was here influenced by the picture 
of the Pfister Biblia pauperum. The influence of the picture, 
rather than the Latin text, may have been due to the arranger’s 
scant knowledge of Latin, or simply to his ignoring of the brief 
text. This strange case would indicate the use of Pfister for the 
Old Testament figures of the procession as well as for the 
prophecies of the New Testament figures. Among the Old Testa- 
ment figures there are, however, three, Sus-una, Jeremiah 
Scourged, and the Judgment of Solomon, whici., ithough found 
as types in some versions of the Biblia pauperum, are not in 
Pfister. 

From the introductory words of the Ordnung and from the 
fact that the ‘““‘Weinschencken” gave more of the figures than 
any other guild and gave those of evident popularity and im- 
portance such as St. George and the Dragon, the Nativity 
scenes, and the Last Judgment, we may perhaps infer that the 
wine-dispensers were the ranking guild in Ingolstadt and had a 
special responsibility for the figures of the Corpus Christi pro- 
cession. We cannot infer that they had much knowledge of 
Latin, for the preserved text of the year 1507 shows many errors, 
most of them in its Latin. It is not necessary and not reasonable 
to assume that they all originated at one time. The procession 
with figures, and quite possibly with the arrangement of the 
preserved text, goes back into the fifteenth century. Those 
errors which, if I am right in my thesis, rest upon a misreading 
of the Pfister Latin text, must go back to the arranger, or origi- 
nator, who used Pfister. Certain other more egregious errors 
could scarcely be made by one who was using even carelessly 
or ignorantly the printed version of Pfister. They must have 
crept in later. With a few slight exceptions, I have chosen to 
print the text of the Ordnung as it is and put emendations in the 
notes. Except for a few rubbed places the handwriting is 
perfectly legible. 





used here the same wood-cut. It should be mentioned that in three manuscript 
versions of the Biblia pauperum with long narrative texts (“der deutsche er- 
zihlende Typus”’), in Munich (cgm. 20), Jena (El. f. 51), and Gotha (Landesbibl. 
1. 54), the picture shows only Jacob and Esau and the pottage, but the text nar- 
rates first the other episode where Jacob brings food to his father and then the 


pottage episode. 
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VMBGANGS ORDNUNG® 


Anno domini Septimo Seind zu kerzenmaistern erwehlt Hanns Bamberger 
der Jungere (MS. Jung) des aussern Rats, Peter Bamfelder der Jungere (MS. 
Jung) vnd Michel Laidram bed burger vnd der Loblichen bruderschafft der 
Weinschencken kerzenmaister vnd folgt die Ordnung des vmgangs hernach 


Zum ersten die Weinschencken 
Item der lintwurm Ritter sant Georg” 


Maurer vnd Zimmerleut 
Item Gott der vater Als Er himel vnnd Erd beschuff 
Item der Engel Michahel (treibt Adam-Ewa aus dem Paradisz)“ 
Item Adam mit der Hauen 
Item Kain vnd Abell 


Item Gedeon 
Item virga Aron 


Fragner 
Item Regina von Saba 
Item Als Jacob seinen Bruder Esaw fleucht 


Scheffler 
Item die arch der Hayligkeit 
Item der Brinnend Busch Moysy 


Mezger 
Item die Achilla linckleintoten” 


Verber 
Item hie ziehen die Kinder von Israhel aus Egippten 
Item Konig Varaon zeucht In nach 
Item hie kumbt Judit mit olofernum 
Item die Zwen schecher Iosue vnd Walech [Caleph] 


Weber 
Item Als Jacob seinem vater die speys bracht 
Item Als Naton straffet den Dauid 


2 This is on the outside of the document, with a separate line for each 
word. 

3 The figure of St. George and the Dragon seems usually to have had a po- 
sition of special prominence in the early processions, as well as in later ones. See 
Dr. Hans Moser, “Der Drachenkampf in Umziigen und Spielen,” Bayerischer 
Heimatschuts, 30.Jahrgang (1934), p. 45 ff. 

4 The words that I have in parentheses are added in a different hand and 
with different ink, now rather pale. 

% This is confused and unintelligible and perhaps should read: Item die 
Achalia kintlein totend. The figure is doubtless Athalia having the royal sons 
slain (II (IV) Kings x1, 1), one of the two regular Biblia pauperum types of the 
Slaughter of the Innocents. 
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Huter 
Item Melchisedech mit Abraham 


Maler 
Item Sussannam mit Irem Gericht 


Haffner 
Item Jacob” vnnd Abner 
Satler 
Item Konig Josabel"’ 
Item Noee mit den dreyen sunen 


Riemer 
Item Als Jeronimus" gegayselt ward 


Sayler 
Item die verspottung Elisey in der allten Ee 


Kalttschmid 
Item Abraham Als Er seinen Sun Isack sand 
Vischer 
Item Moyses mit der schlanngen 
Item Jonas mit dem waluisch 
Lecelter 
Item Dauid mit dem Rysen Jolias 


Kanttengiesser 
Item der Engel mit Jacob 
Schulmaister 
Item Als Moyses die zechen pott aus gibt 
Item als die kinder von Israhel vmb das Kalp tanzen 
Golltschmid 
Item Ester mit dem Konig Aschwero 
Tuchscherer 
Item Konig Salamon 
Weinschencken 
Item Joachim vnd Anna darvor ain Engel dicit Conuertere in domum tuam 
quoniam exaudita est oracio tua 
Item als Maria vermehelt ward Joseff 
Item der Englisch grus Aue Maria gracia plena daruor zwen proueten Ecce 
virgo concipiet Egrediebatur vt sponsus 
Item die gulden portten darunter Maria vnnd Elisabeth zwen profeten 
daruor Orietur stella ex Jacob wetlehem non es minima in principibus Juda 


1% Jacob (who lived long before Abner) must be a mistake for Joab; Joab’s 
slaying of Abner is one of the two usual Biblia pauperum types of the Kiss of 
Betrayal and hence fits into the sequence. 

1” This should doubtless be “F migin Jesabel,’”’ a usual Biblia pauperum 
type of Christ before Pilate. The Bible knows no “King Josabel.” 

48 This should doubtless read “Jeremias.” (Jeremiah xx, 2.) 
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Item des Konigs Herodes tochter"® 

Item Maria an dem weinnachttag vnnd der Joseff zwen proueten Reges 
Tharsis et Insule vt Adorabunt vestigia pedum tuorum 

Item Konig Caspar den Ersten Konig 


Brewen 
Item den andern Konig Walthasar 


Becken 
Item den dritten Konig Melchior 
Mezger 
Item unnser Frawen In der sonen dauor zwen proueten Daniel lapis angu- 
laris Abaguck Domine audiui auditum tuum 
Item Als vnnser Fraw In egipten floch dauor zwen proueten Ysayas ecce 
dominus ingreditur Dauid ecce elangis esuriens et monsi in solitudine”® 
Item Konig Herodes daruor zwen proueten Dauid Vindica domine sang- 
winem Sanctorum Jeremias vox in roma* audita ploratus est 


Brewen 
Item Als vnnser Fraw Irn Sun verloren het zwen proueten daruor Zacharias 
Reuertere ad populum meum Jeremias Rachel plorans filium suum 
Item Als Cristus getaufft ward daruor zwen proueten Ezechhiel efundam 
super vos Aquam andam* Zacharias in die illa erit fons potens dominus™ 
Item Als Cristus versucht ward von dem Teufel daruor zwen proueten 
Ysayas perversa cogitacio Job hostis meos terribilibus oculis indutus est™ 


Schmid Wagner 
Item Als vnnser Her straffet den Simon daruor zwen proueten Dauid cor 
contritum et humiliatum Ezechiel in quacumque hora homo 


Kramer 
Item Als Cristus die Juden aus dem tempel traib dauor zwen profeten Osee 


1” The placing of this figure among the group of Nativity figures seems to 
show a confusion between Herod, the king, who had the Innocents slain, and 
Herod, the tetrarch, who at his daughter’s request had John the Baptist slain. 

2 This should read, as in the Biblia pauperum and in the Vulgate (Ps. trv, 
8), Ecce elongaui fugiens et mansi in solitudine. 

*! The Pfister Latin Biblia pauperum has also “roma” for Rama. 

2 ‘Aquam andam’ should read ‘aquam mundam.’ In Pfister there is in one 
line ‘vos aqua mi.’ By overlooking the mark over the final ‘a’ of ‘aqua,’ one 
might easily read the ‘m’ of the next word (the spacing is slight) with the pre- 
ceding word as ‘aquam.’ The remaining i, which is somewhat defective (old 
Gutenberg type), could be read as ‘a,’ and with the following line as ‘andam.’ 

*8 ‘potens dominus’ should probably read, as in Pfister, ‘patens domus’ 
(David). The Vulgate has ‘patens domui.’ The Ordmung has ‘domi-’ plus the 
symbol of the final ‘us’ and with a long line of abbreviation over the word. 

* Read ‘Hostis meus... intuitus est’; ‘indutus’ might easily be a mis- 
reading of the ‘intuitus’ in Pfister, where the somewhat defective ‘t’ and the first 
stroke of the ‘u’ could easily be read as ‘d,’ the second stroke of the ‘u’ and the 
‘i’ forming the ‘u.’ See reproduction of this page of Pfister. 
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eiciam vos omnes de domo mea Zacharias non erit vitra mutatorium® in domo 
domini 

Item Als Cristus einrait am palmtag zwen proueten Dauid filie syon exul- 
tent in rege suo Zacharias ipse tamque pauper asscendens super pullum asine 


Loder 
Item vnnsern Herrn am Olberg zwen proueten [MS. prueten] Jeremias 
domine oracio mea cadat in conspectu Moyses oracio non venit in habitaculum 
celorum 
Schlosser Schreiner 
Item die vanncknus vnnd vmbziehung Cristi zwen proueten Ysayas homo 
pacis me in quo sperabam Jeremias qui vidit lingwam cedit in malum* 


Schneider 
Item Als man Cristo die augen verbant daruor zwen proueten Jacob in 
consilium eorum non venit anima mea Jeremias super me cogitauerunt consilia?’ 


Ledrer 
Item die verspottung Cristi in dem weysen claid zwen proueten Jeremias 
factus sum in derisum omni populo Ysays plasmauerunt sanctum Israhel 


Schuster 
Item die gaislung Cristi zwen proueten Ysays corpus meum dedi percuti- 
entibus machabeus percutiauerunt . . . * 
Item die Kronung vnnsers Hern dauor zwen proueten Zacharias omnes 
videntes me deriserunt me Jeremias factus sum in desertum®® omni populo meo 


% Read ‘mercator.’ 

* Several details about these two prophecies seem to show that they were 
taken directly but somewhat carelessly from Pfister. The first prophecy is found 
in Psalm xt, 10 and is in the Ordnung wrongly ascribed to Isaias; in Pfister it is 
correctly ascribed to David but at the end of it comes an ‘Isaias’ which refers to 
the following prophecy but could easily be read as referring to the preceding one. 
The Ordnung, like Pfister, has ‘sperabam,’ while most versions of the Biblia 
pauperum follow the Vulgate and have ‘speravi.’ The second prophecy is found 
in Proverbs xvi, 20 and is wrongly ascribed to Jeremiah here as in Pfister. It 
should read “Qui vertit linguam incidet in malum’’; Pfister has the erroneous 
form ‘incedit’ of which the ‘in’ is at the end of one line, immediately after ‘lingua.’ 
For the Ordnung this ‘in,’ which in Pfister looks very much like an ‘m,’ has ap- 
parently been misread as the ‘m’ of ‘linguam.’ Thus there is left for the Ordnung 
the (incorrect) ‘cedit’ of Pfister. This point seems to me small but convincing. 

27 In the Biblia pauperum these two prophecies are found more appropri- 
ately in connection with the scene where Judas offers to the Jews to betray 
Christ. 28 On a badly rubbed corner is an illegible word. 

29 For ‘desertum’ read ‘derisum.’ The procession has in this figure and the 
second one before it two scenes of mockery where the Biblia pauperum has only 
one. The procession needs thus four prophecies, two for each scene, and the 
Biblia pauperum offers four in its one scene. However, the procession gets its 
four by using one twice and omitting one. The prophecy assigned to Zacharias 
should be assigned to David (Psalms xx1, 8). 
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Ircherer vnd Beitler 
Item Als Pilatus Cristum fur die Juden furt daruor zwen proueten Job 
causa tua quasi Impii Judicata est Salomon accipere personam 


Kursner vnnd Messerschmid 
Item die Ausfurung Cristi daruor zwen proueten Ysayas cuius imperium 
super humerum eius Dauid pauper sum ego in labore*® 


Weinschencken 
Item Centurio dicit vere filius dei erat iste vier pfert 


Becken 
Item vnnsern Hern an dem Creuz zwen proueten Jeremias dedi dilectam 
animam meam in manus peccatorum Ysayas oblatus est quia ipse voluit™ 
Item die begrebnus Cristi Zwen proueten daruor Salomon in pace locus 
factus est Johell ecce dormiui* 
Beckenknecht 
Item die vrstend vnnsers Herrn zwen proueten In die resurrexionis mee In 
die tercia sustitatauit 
Bader 
Item Als sich Cristus erzaig Marie Magdalene 


Vischer 
Item Als Cristus sendid den hailigen gayst 


Seidennatter* 
Item die Kronung Marie von Cristo zwen proueten Sirach magnalia anxoris 
vidit deus* Salomon veni de libano veni coronaberis 


3° These two prophecies are unusual. They are in Pfister and in the Munich- 
London group but nowhere else. The first one agrees with Pfister and differs 
much from its Vulgate basis which must be Isaiah rx, 6, “et factus est principatus 
super humerum eius.”’ 

31 A marginal ‘2’ beside the Centurion figure and a ‘1’ beside the Crucifixion 
indicates that the order should be reversed; this is also shown by the marginal 
word ‘Centurio,’ in a different hand, after the Crucifixion figure. Under this 
‘Centurio’ this different hand has written on the margin ‘peckenknecht,’ which 
probably means that the ‘peckenknecht’ gave the centurio figure, although this 
marginal word is beside the figure of the Burial and might mean that the ‘pecken- 
knecht’ later gave the burial. 

# The first of these two prophecies should be ascribed to David (Ps. txxv, 
3), and the second to Solomon (Song of Solomon v, 2) ‘Ego dormio (et cor meum 
vigilat)’, a usual prophecy for the Burial in the Biblia pauperum. The part of the 
first prophecy which the Ordnung uses, ‘in pace factus est,’ fills just one line, the 
first line on the page, in Pfister; before it stands ‘Dauid’ but directly after this 
first line, separated by a small space, stands ‘Salomon,’ the first word in the sec- 
ond column of the printed page, and this was evidently carelessly taken to refer 
to the prophecy in the first column. In the second prophecy Pfister is the only 
Biblia pauperum that has ‘Ecce dormio’ instead of ‘Ego dormio’ and this ‘ecce’ 
is found in the Ordnung. 

33 Without crossing this out, a later hand has written ‘Cramer.’ 
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Schmid Wagner 
Item sannt Cristoffen mit dem Kindlein 
Schuzen 
Item Sannd Sebastion 
Verber 
Item den ersten Ewangelisten Matheum den ersten lerer Augustinum 


Mezger 
Item den andern Ewangelisten Lucam vnnd Ambrosium 
Weinschencken 
Item den dritten Ewangelisten Marcum vnnd Ieronimum. 
Brewen 
Item den vierten Ewangelisten Johannem vnd Greiorium™ 


Weinschencken 
Item das Jungst Gericht mit Marie vnd Johanni dem tauffer vnd mit sechs 
Engeln vnd dreyen proueten. 


Nert C. Brooks 


University of Illinois 





% Sirach is crossed out but still legible. For ‘anxoris’ read ‘honoris.’ The 
prophecy is based on Ecclesiasticus xvm, 11. 

% Corrective marginal numbers straighten out the order of these four fig- 
ures—Matheus, Marcus, Lucas, and Johannes. 





THE LABIOVELARS BEFORE 0 IN GERMANIC 


For a long time now students of Germanic have been singu- 
larly silent on the subject of the PIE labiovelars in the Germanic 
dialects. The reason is not, however, that everyone is satisfied 
that the various forms which they take have been reduced to 
rule and that exceptions to these rules have been disposed of 
satisfactorily enough. It seems that most of the investigators 
have been playing follow the leader for some forty-odd years. 

There are two points in the development of the labiovelars 
which to my mind remain open for discussion in detail: (1) Their 
appearance before PIE o and 6, and (2) The development of 
pure labials from labiovelars. It is the first of these that I con- 
sider here. The second I shall reserve for separate treatment. 

It is usually stated in substance, from Streitberg on down, 
that the labial element was lost already in the Primitive Ger- 
manic period before the back vowels (PIE oa, 6 as well as u, #) 
and consonants, as opposed to its retention before the front 
vowels and a, d.' This view goes back ultimately perhaps to 
Kluge’s article ‘Uber die k-Reihe im Germanischen” in Quellen 
und Forschungen 32, 42 ff. 


One of the most vulnerable points in this view is the extent 
to which analogy must be resorted to in explaining PGmc. xw 
(Goth. b, etc.) before the o in stems in e/o. The situation as 
usually conceived may be illustrated by reviewing the inflection 
of the interrogative-indefinite stem *k”e-/*k"o-. If we should 
set up PIE prototypes for the Germanic forms from this stem 


1 In his monograph Die germanischen Gutturale (Berlin, 1896), pp. 49-101, 
Zupitza concluded also that PIE &” and g” lost their labial only before « and 
consonants, but that initial g“’ lost its labial everywhere, and that the presence 
or absence of the labial medially after a vowel depended upon the accent (cf. 
p. 101; cf. also Sievers, PBB 5.149). A great many of Zupitza’s conclusions are 
based upon what are now known to be untenable or doubtful etymologies, but 
he presents evidence for the retention of the labial before 0, 5 that has been ig- 
nored by later scholars. So for example recently Kieckers, Handbuch der vergl. 
got. Grammatik, p.61f. Loewe, Germanische S prachwissenschaft, p. 72, does not 
commit himself as to the treatment before o, 5. But for g“h he assumes that the 
loss of labial was general in initial position, here, apparently, following Zupitza 
in his most vulnerable point, as we shall see below. Boer (Oergermaansch Hand- 
boek, 141), however, raises protest against the assumption of the general loss of 
the labial before 0, 6: “Voor donkere vocalen ist #“ zeldzaam, maar zij komt 
toch voor in gevallen waar niet aan analogie te denken is.” 
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we would get something as follows: masc. nom. (1) *kos, 
(2) *k¥ oi, acc. *k” om (neut. nom. acc. *k” od), gen. (1) *k” oso, 
(2) *k¥eso, dat. (1) *k” osmd, *k” osmé, (2) *k” esmd, *k* esmé 
(i.e., a blend of the PIE dat. *k” osmdi, *k” esméi with the inst.), 
inst. (1) *k¥6, (2) *k”é. These would, according to the usual 
view stated above, result in a PGmc. masc. nom. (1) *xas, 
(2) *xai, acc. *xam (neut. nom. acc. *xaé), gen. (1) *xesa, 
(2) *xwesa, dat. (1) *xammd, *xammé, (2) *xwemmd, *xwemmé, 
inst. (1) *xd, (2) *xwé. In other words, the labial would remain 
only in three forms, namely, the alternate forms of the gen., 
dat. and inst. seen in Goth. bis, OHG (A)wes, and OSax. hwes, 
in OHG (h)wemu, and in Goth. We. All the rest of the forms, 
e.g., nom. Goth. bas (*k” os), OE, OF ris. hwad, OSax. hwé (*k" 01), 
gen. OE hwes, acc. Goth. wan-a, OE hwon-e, etc. (neut. nom. 
acc. Goth. ba, Olcel. kvat, OE hwet, OHG (hk) waz, OSax. hwat), 
dat. Goth. bhamma, etc., inst. OSax. hwé, OHG wuo ‘how’ 
(=Lat. gud, ‘wherefore, whither?’), must have their Aw- by 
analogy with these. Such an analogical extension in favor of 
these few forms seems improbable. Moreover, the comparative 
frequency of the occurrences of a related group of forms has 
usually some significance in the direction which analogical 
reformation takes. Certainly the occurrences of nominative and 
accusative forms combined with the genitive, dative and instru- 
mental forms having the o-grade of the stem would offset those 
of the alternate e-grade forms of the latter cases. 

Likewise most of the derivatives of the stem show the 
o-grade in Germanic: Goth. babar, OE hweper: Grk. rérepos, 
Skt. katards (PIE *k” oteros); Goth. bar, Olcel. Avar, OSax. 
hwar ‘where’: Skt. kar-hi ‘when?’, PIE *k”or (hence also 
Goth. Wwarjis, Olcel. hverr ‘which?’). There seems no possibility 
of analogical reformation in these groups. 

For the o-stem noun let us review the case of PIE *snoig" hos 
(Goth. snaiws) ‘snow.’ The PIE prototypes of the Germanic 
forms would be sg. nom. *snoig"hos, acc. *snoig”hom, gen. 
*snoig™ heso, dat. *snoig" hdi, inst. (1) *snoig”hd, (2) *snoig" hé, 
voc. *snoig"he, pl. nom. *snoig”hds, acc. *snoig"hons, gen. 
*snoig" him, inst. (>Gme. dat.) *snoig"homis. Among these 
forms only three forms (gen., alternate inst., and voc. sg.) 
would inherit the labial. The rest would lose it. 

It must be confessed however that there is slightly more 
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basis for analogical extension in the case of verbal inflection, 
where in the present indicative of the thematic verb we would 
find the thematic vowel o in the ist pers. sg. and pl. and 3rd pl., 
and e in the 2nd and 3rd sg., and 2nd pl., three against three 
(without consideration of the dual), i.e., PIE */eik” 6, *leik” esi, 
*leik” eti; *leik” omos, *leik” ete, *leik” onti. This would give cor- 
rectly PGme. *lixé, *lixwizi, *lixwidi; *lixomaz, *lixwede, 
*lixandi according to the view in question. Goth. leila, leiwam, 
leiwand would then be analogical extensions from Jeilvis, leilvip, 
leiwib. Likewise the analogy was extended to the infinitive 
leiwan< PGmc. *lixwanan, instead of PGmc. *lixanan PIE 
*leik¥ onom, to the present participle in -ont- (PGmc. -and-), 
to the past participle in -onos, Goth. -ams, OHG, OSax. -an 
(beside -enos, in Olcel. -enn, early OE -in,), and to the entire 
thematic optative in -o-i-(>PGmc. ai). The only other present 
form which would preserve the labial before e would be the 
imperative 2nd sg.*/eik”e. From this survey I think we will 
agree that a majority of the present forms would not show the 
labial if we follow this view, and that its regular extension to all 
forms must be due to the remarkable influence of a minority. 
It might be well to note also that this situation would be exactly 
the reverse of the Greek, where the extension is regularly in 
favor of the labial (7, 8, @), not the dental, i.e., Aeiww, deizress, 
Neier, etc., not *Aeirw, *Aelrers, *eirec, though we would expect 
by regular phonetic development delrw, but *delrecs, *Aelres.? 

So much for the present; let us look now at the preterite, 
which deserves special consideration. The labial would of course 
be kept in the first and third persons sg.: PIE *(le)lotk” a, 
*(le)lotk” e. It would be lost before the consonant of the 2nd sg. 
ending: *(le)lotk”tha, since the special perfect endings were 
added directly to the root. It would be kept, however, in the 
2nd sg. of the thematic aorist which replaces the perfect in West 
Germanic: OHG liwi< PIE *lik”és, beside enclitic (accent on 
augment) é-lik”es>Grk. dures, Skt. dricas. The plural of the 
perfect in PIE added the endings 1st -me (or -mo), 2nd -te 
directly to the root. The 3rd pl. was characterized by an ending 
in -r (Skt. vidir, Lat. vidére). PIE *(le)lik” mé, *(le)lik” té would 

2 Cf. Buck, Comp. Gramm. of Greek and Latin 129; Meillet-Vendryes, 
Traité de gramm. comparée des langues classiques 59; Brugmann, Grundriss 1, 1. 
594. 
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have given PGmc. *li3me, *lixée, with loss of the labial before 
consonant (cf. above), and operation of Verner’s Law. In the 
3rd pl. it seems that the secondary ending of athematic stems 
-nt was substituted for the special perfect r-ending in Pre- 
Germanic times, that is *(/e)lik” at which must give a PGmc. 
*liz3un. From this 3rd pl. the -u- was transferred to the Ist and 
2nd pl. forms, Goth. -wm, up (and also to the dual, Goth. -, 
from *-a%< *-u-we (or -wo), instead of simple *-we (-wo), cf. Skt. 
vidvd).* But this explanation does not account for the fact that 
the grammatical change in verbs from roots in -k” shows regu- 
larly h(w)/(3)w, not h(w)/3: cf. OHG léh/liwum, OSax. sah/ 
sdwun, OE seah/sdwon.* The retention of the labial must be 
explained from forms where the labiovelar was originally fol- 
lowed by a vowel other than u, since it is agreed that the labial 
element was lost before « and consonants (cf. above). The pres- 
ence of a reduced form of the thematic vowel -.-me (-mo), 
-.-te, -.-nt has been suggested as an origin for the Germanic w.° 
This would in fact supply the « before the nasals of the Ist and 
3rd persons, but in the 2nd person would give a Germanic e,® 
which would be replaced by the u« of the other forms. But this 
theory does not lead us any closer to an explanation of the 
labials. The key is probably to be sought in the (augmentless) 
thematic aorist, where the labial would be maintained before 
the thematic vowel. That the thematic aorist was preserved in 
PGmc. times is shown as we noticed above by its presence in 
the 2nd sg. of the preterite in West Germanic. The augmentless 
aorist was formed from the weak grade of the root+-accented 
thematic vowel+the secondary endings, cf. Grk. Aureiv, dvyeiv, 
etc. As regards accent and gradation, then, the root here was 
identical with that of the dual and plural of the perfect. The 
Germanic preterite plural forms can result then from a con- 
fusion of perfect forms (of which the 3rd pl. in -nb gave rise to 


+ Brugmann, op. cit. II, 3. 439, Kieckers, op. cit. 196. 

* Poetic ségon, Angl. ségon and pple. gesegen are probably by analogy with 
stems with alternation h/g (PIE k) as téah/tugon, etc. Less probably with g cor- 
rectly before consonant or u in perfect plural and then extension to the pple., 
but cf. Brugmann, Grdr. 1, 1. 611. On OE d-figen ‘roasted,’ from *pek- (?), cf. 
Lidén, JF 18, 412 f. 

5 Cf. Boer, op. cit. 247. 
® Hirt, Indog. Gramm. un, 81 f. 
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the u) and of thematic aorists, as shown by the treatment of 
the labiovelars.’ 

There are likewise isolated groups where there is no possi- 
bility of accounting for the presence of a labial before (orig.) 0, 
6 by analogy.® Such is the case of Goth. bdta ‘threat,’ bétjan 
‘threaten’ where 6 represents IE 6 as is shown by the fact that 
the group belongs to the é-series, cf. OSax. for-hwdtan, OHG 
far-hwdzan ‘curse’ (PGmc. @<PIE @), Goth. galwatjan, Olcel. 
hvetja, etc. ‘incite, whet’ (PGmc. a< PIE a).® (Olcel. hét, hota 
show regular later loss of w before 6.'°) 

It is of course necessary that all our conclusions be drawn 
from forms where there is absolutely no doubt as to the etymol- 
ogy. And such are the forms which I have just quoted. On the 
other hand, an etymology which we often find used in support 
of the view that the labial was lost before PIE o is that of Goth. 
hals, etc. ‘neck’: Lat. collum, as from *k” olsom, from the root 
*k¥el- “turn.” This derivation is supported by the semantic 
parallel CHSl. vra#i ‘neck’: ovriitéti ‘turn,’ but this does not 
render it obligatory. Walde, and rightly I believe, last preferred 
the connection with *kel- in Lat. ex-, prae-cellé ‘stand forth, 
excel,’ etc." 

So far as I am aware, examples of PIE kh before o, 6 are 
not to be found in Germanic. 

For g”>PGmc. kw several forms are quotable where there 
can be no question of analogical reformation: Goth. gainon 
‘weep, lament,’ Olcel. kveina, OE cwdnian ‘lament,’ from 
PIE *g”oi-n- as shown by the e-grade in Olcel. kvida ‘be 
anxious,’ OE cwidan ‘bewail,’ from PIE *g”ei-t-;” Sw. dial. 


’ Hirt, Hdb. d. Urgerm. 11, 136, concludes likewise (but on other grounds) 
that “im Plural keine echten Perfektformen vorliegen. Wir nehmen jetzt an, dass 
es die Endungen des Aoristes secundus waren.”’ Likewise Meillet, Caractéres 
généraux des langues germaniques 145: “Etant donné que l’aoriste thématique 
s’est maintenu jusqu’en germanique commun, des aoristes athématiques ont pu 
se conserver aussi. Une flexion du pluriel got. bitum, bitup, bitun peut se rattacher 
aussi bien a l’aoriste athématique védique bhét ‘il a fendu,’ participe bhidén, 
qu’a un ancien parfait sans redoublement.”’ But the athematic aorist forms would 
have lost the labial in roots ending in labiovelars just as the plural forms. Only 
the thematic aorist would explain its retention. * Cf. Boer, op. cit. 141. 

® Walde-Pokorny, V gl. Wtb. d. indog. Sprachen 1, 513. 

10 Noreen, Altisl. Gramm. 169 f. 


1 Walde-Pokorny 1, 437, 515. 2 Thid., 1, 665 f. 
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kvadda, LG quadderen ‘crush’ (*g” odh-) beside MHG quetsen, 
quetschen (*g" edh-): Lith. gendv, gésti “spoil,” gadina, gadinti 
‘spoil, corrupt’; OE cwalu ‘violent death, murder,’ Olcel. 
kvgl ‘torment,’ OHG, OSax. qualm ‘death,’ etc.: OE cwelan, 
etc. ‘die,’ etc.;“ MLG gqualm ‘vapor, smoke’: OHG quellan 
‘well forth, swell,’ etc." 

On the other hand, the etymologies on which the loss of the 
labial is based are usually the most dubious, as we saw also in 
the case of PIE k”. The following have been quoted frequently: 
Goth. kalbo ‘(female) calf,’ OE cealf, OHG kalb, etc. from 
*o¥ olbh-, beside e-grade in Grk. dekdis ‘womb’ (*g” elbh-), and 
weak grade in Av. garabuS- ‘young of an animal” (*g”Jbh-). 
The Germanic forms along with OE cilfor-lamb, OHG kilburra 
‘female lamb,’ are now derived from a base *gelebh-, extension 
of *gel- in the names of round objects, swellings, etc."* Olcel. 
kelda ‘spring’<*kaldidn- (cf. Finn. loanword kaltio), formerly 
connected with the group of OHG quella, and the verb quellan 
‘burst forth, swell,’ etc., is much more probably to be taken 
as ‘the cold’: OHG halt, etc. (cf. Lith. Sal#inis ‘spring’: Sdléas 
‘cold’).." OHG bolca ‘bulla’ (: Grk. de, ddcBds ‘vein,’ 
oreBafovres’ Bpiovres (Phot.), from a root *bhleg”- ‘swell’), and 
OHG anc(h)o ‘butter,’ etc. (: Lat. unguen ‘salve,’ Ir. imb 
‘butter,’ etc.), show the regular medial loss in WGmce. of the 
labial without regard to following vowel as seen in OE naca, 
OSax. nako, OHG nahho ‘boat,’ beside Olcel. nekkvi id. (: Skt. 
nagas ‘tree’)'® and in OE sincan, OSax., OHG sinkan ‘sink,’ 
beside Goth. siggan, Olcel. spkkva (: Grk. é4@6@n ‘sank,’ Arm. 
ankanim ‘fall, deviate’). Olcel. kjr, OE ci, OSax. kd and 
OHG kwuo present a more difficult problem. So far as Olcel. kir 
and OE c# are concerned of course the loss need not be con- 
sidered as general Germanic, but OSax. ké, OHG kuo point to 
a PGmc. form without w, probably acc. *kén (PIE *g”dm).*° 
My only suggestion here is that we have to start with the nom- 


3 Tbid., 1, 673. “4 Tbid., 1, 690. % Thid., 1, 691. 

16 Thid., 1, 615, 692. Likewise for OHG chebis, OE cefes, etc. ‘concubine’ 
(once taken as *g“opes-: Ir. bé ‘wife’ (Lidén, BB 21. 96 f., 114, Brugmann, Grdr. 
1, 1, 517, 611), cf. now Walde-Pokorny 1, 345, and for Olcel. kaun ‘abscess’ 
(once: Grk. SouvBé»r ‘groin’), Walde-Pokorny 1, 557. 

7 Thid., 1, 622, 690 f. 18 Tbid., 1, 340. 9 Thid., u, 495 f. 

20 C{. Walde, Germanische Auslautgesetze 81 ff., van Wijk, IF 19. 393 ff. 
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inative PGmc. *kiz< PIE *g” dus as in the case of Olcel. kfr, 
OE ca."" Here the loss of the labial element before the @ is in 
order. The historically correct alternation nom. *k#iz, acc. 
*kwoén could not stand, and the initial of the nom. was carried 
over to the accusative giving *kém, which became also the 
nominative in OSax. and OHG, as in the case of d-stems. 

In Germanic linguistics there is probably no point on which 
there is less agreement than on the development of initial g”h. 
Zupitza (cf. above, footnote 1) concluded that it lost its labial 
element without regard to the following sound, and was followed 
by Loewe” in this view. But if we examine the etymologies on 
which this conclusion is based for g”h before o, we find them 
hardly convincing. The most frequently quoted is Olcel. ged 
‘wits, disposition,’ as from *g”odhyom: Ir. guide ‘prayer,’ 
Grk. 1660s ‘longing.’ Semantically this derivation is not at all 
seducing* and besides leaves the word isolated in Germanic. 
Perhaps we should derive it from a form with velar aspirate, 
PIE *ghadhyom (>PGmc. *3adyam): OHG gi-gaé ‘fitting,’ 
OSax. gigado ‘his like,’ from the root in OFris. gadia ‘unite,’ 
MLG gaden ‘fit, please, pair,’ etc., with semantic develop- 
ment through ‘that which is fitting or peculiar to’ some one, 
‘(characteristic) disposition.’ Likewise doubtful is the etymol- 
ogy quoted for Olcel. gandr ‘magic staff,’ as *g” hondhos, from 
the root *g" hen- ‘strike, slay.”* It should be noted that gandr 
is never used as a geneial word for a ‘stick’ as something cut 
off, which this etymology would imply as the original sense.” 
The comparison of MHG gampen, gumpen ‘hop,’ etc., Norw. 
dial. gamp ‘unwieldy fellow,’ etc., as from *g”homb-, *g” hmb- 
with Grk. &6euBodca-dxodacraivovea (“exuberant”) Hesych.,?’ 


*1 Brugmann, Grdr. 1, 1, 211, Walde, van Wijk, Joc. cit. 

* Germanische S prachwissenschaft 72. 

23 Walde-Pokorny, op. cit., 1, 673. 

* Similarly already Uhlenbeck, PBB 22, 544. For the group cf. Walde- 
Pokorny, op. cit., 1, 531 f. % But accepted by Walde, op. cit., 1, 680. 

% Olcel. gandr, etc. from *ga-wandaz : vendr ‘wand, switch,’ etc. (after 
Wadstein, /F v, 30 f., Uhlenbeck, PBB xxu, 543), is perhaps better semantically. 
Could the Norw. dial. gana ‘cut limbs of a tree’ (derived from *g”hen- by 
Bugge, BB m1, 102, and following him Torp, Nynorsk, s.v.) be the same word as 
Olcel. gana, etc. ‘gape,’ used in a causative sense ‘separate, thin out’ branches? 

27 Walde-Pokorny, op. cit., 1, 678. Otherwise but equally doubtful Wiede- 
mann, BB xxvu, 202. ; 
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is too isolated to be relied on in establishing phonetic law. The 
forms with u (gumpen, giimpel, NHG Gimpel) could of course 
be cognate, but undoubtedly we are dealing in Germanic with 
an onomatopoeic group. 

We come now to a much discussed etymology, that of Olcel. 
varmr, OE wearm, OHG warm, etc. ‘warm’ (Goth. warmjan vb. 
‘warm’), from *g”hormos : Lat. formus ‘warm,’ Skt. gharmés 
‘heat,’ Av. garama- ‘hot,’ neut. sb. ‘heat,’ etc. We still find 
this etymology questioned or formally rejected,?* because of 
the view that the labial must be lost initially in general, or at 
least before 0, in support of which only such doubtful ety- 
mologies as we have seen above can be quoted. To my mind we 
have here the normal development of initial g”4- in Germanic 
before 0, 6, and probably also before front vowels and a, d.*® 
That is, the voiced spirant was lost before the labial in PGmc. 
times initially just the same as between vowels (cf. below). And 
in this connection I would even dare revive again the old con- 
nection of Goth. wamba, Olcel. vemb ‘belly,’ OE wambd ‘belly, 
womb,’ etc. with Skt. gabhas ‘vulva’ (from *ghabhas, PIE 
*o"hmbhos),* to replace that with Latin venter (*wen-t- beside 
*wem-bh-)," and likewise that of Goth. wdpeis ‘sweet,’ OE 
wéde, OSax. wodthi ‘pleasant’ with Grk. ¢arwvr' rpocdgirés, 
750, Hesych.® Likewise Hirt®* would revive the comparison OHG 
wahs ‘sharp’: Grk. gotés, ‘dtuxédados, ‘having a pointed head,’ 
from *g” hok-s-. The connection with Cret. daypos ‘whetstone’™ 
is phonetically difficult. 

Perhaps also OE wenn ‘swelling, tumor, wen,’ MLG wene, 
Dan. dial. vann, vene, are to be taken as *(3)wanja, from PIE 
*¥ hen- ‘swell’ as in Skt. ghand- ‘firm, hard, dense,’ d-hands 
‘swelling, exuberant,’ Grk. ei@evéw ‘thrive,’ etc. 


* Cf. Streitberg, Urgerm. Gramm. 123, Anm. 3, Kieckers, op. cit., 65, 
Brugmann, Grdr. 1, 1. 613, Anm. 

*° Cf. also now Hirt, Hdb. des Urgerm. 1, 107. 

% Pedersen, BB xx, 238, Uhlenbeck, PBB xxu, 192, 543 ff. 

31 So Walde-Pokorny 1, 191. 

*® Hoffmann, BB xvi, 288, Uhlenbeck, Joc. cit. 

% Hdb. des Urgerm. loc. cit. 

*“ So Boisacq, Dict. étym. de la langue grecque 1010, Walde-Pokorny 1, 128, 
but cf. Persson, Beitr. z. indog. Wortforsch. 11, 930. 

% Walde-Pokorny 1, 679. 
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If PGmc. 3w lost its spirant initially before 0, we may 
naturally assume that it did also before the front vowels and a, 
but examples are lacking, unless we separate Gothic wisan 
‘feast,’ wizon ‘revel,’ waila-wizns ‘good nourishment,’ etc., 
from Lat. vescor, etc. (*wes-, Walde-Pokorny 1, 307 f.), and 
connect them with Skt. ghasati ‘devours,’ Av. gah- ‘eat,’ etc., 
as from *g"hes-, in which case Lat. hostia ‘sacrifice’ (*ghos-*) 
is to be separated from the Indo-Iranian group.” 

Between vowels PGmc. 3w (whether from PIE gh or k¥*) 
lost its spirant (perhaps already before the separation of the 
dialects). That this occurred also when the following vowel was 
o I think I have shown in the discussions of PGmc. *snai(3)waz 
‘snow’ (above) and of the preterite plural and past participle 
from the roots */eik¥-, *sek”-. Here also should be mentioned 
OlIcel. mdr, OE mew, OSax. méu, MLG méwe ‘sea gull,’ from 
PGmc. *mai(3)waz, beside OHG méh id. from PGmc. *maixwaz 
(PIE *moik” 6s and *moik” os, or *maik” és, *matk” os).** On the 
other hand nothing can be concluded with reference to the 3 
in PGmce. *da3az ‘day’ (Goth. dags, ON dagr, etc.). If the form 
is to be derived from PIE *dhog” hos*® (cf. Lith. dégas ‘harvest 
time,’ etc., from the PIE root *dheg”h- ‘burn’), then we have 
clear-cut case for PGmc. 3 from PIE gh before o, and its ex- 
tension to the gen., inst., and voc. sg.—the reverse of the situa- 
tion generally assumed to be the regular one. But there is 
nothing obligatory, or even convincing about this derivation. 
The most likely view to my mind is that followed by Walde,* 
that we have in *da3az a blend of PIE *agh(r/n)- (in Skt. char, 
inst. ahna, etc.) and *dhog” hos with the guttural of the former. 

Likewise intervocalic w from g"h before the thematic vowel 
is regular in verbal stems as is seen from Goth. hneiwan ‘bow’: 
_ Lat. cénived (*con-cnived), from PIE *kneig” h-, and in OE, OHG 
sniwan, etc. ‘snow’: Grk. veide ‘it snows,’ etc., from PIE 
*sneig" h-. But both of these groups need special consideration. 
Beside Goth. Aneiwan, causative hnaiwjan, we have parallel 
forms with the guttural. Olcel. hniga, OE, OSax. hnigan, OHG 
(h)nigan, and their causatives Olcel. hneigja, OE hnégan, OHG 

% Tbid., 1, 640. # Cf. Hirt, loc. cit. 

38 Uhlenbeck, PBB xx, 328, xxv1, 303 f., Walde-Pokorny nm, 302. 


%° As for example Feist, Etym. Wib. d. got. Spr.s.v., Kieckers, op. cit., 66. 
4° Walde-Pokorny 1, 849 f. with literature. 
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(h)neicken, also OHG hnegén ‘be bent,’ OE hnigian ‘bend the 
head.’ It does not seem probable that the guttural of these 
forms could have been extended from forms where it was pho- 
netically correct (e.g., g”h before cons. or &, cf. above). We have 
to deal here rather with a parallel root extension *knei-gh-, 
beside the *knei-g”h- of the Gothic and Latin forms, just as a 
parallel labial extension *knei-b- is to be sought in Olcel. hnipa 
“droop, hang the head,’ OE hnipian ‘bow down (the head), 
look gloomy.”* In connection with the second group I have in 
mind the oft-quoted OHG past participle ver-snigan, spelled 
versniegun (perga)=[Pyrenas] ninguidos.” This is nothing more 
than an orthographical variant with g(=7) for w,“ as indefinite 
transitions sound, cf. i#-niugiu=-niuwiu, etc.“ This orthography 
is of course greatly extended in MHG, e.g., inf. sniwen, snien, 
snigen, past participle (weak) gesiget.“ 
GEORGE S. LANE 
Catholic University of America 

“1 Jbid., 1, 476. 

@ Steinmeyer-Sievers, A hd. Gl. m1, 435, No. 56, Graff, Ahd. Sprachschats v1, 
852. 

* Cf. also Baesecke, Einfiihrung in d. Ahd., 212. 


“ Cf. Braune, Add. Gramm. 92, 110, Anm. 3, Baesecke, op. cit., 134. 
“ Cf. Benecke, Mhd. Wib. s.v., Michels, Mhd. Elementarbuch®* 209 





THE PIS- COMPOUNDS IN GOTHIC 


There are in Gothic several compounds involving an un- 
declined pis- and pronouns, pronominal adverbs, or pronominal 
particles. So i as the meaning of these compounds is con- 
cerned, theres never been the slightest doubt in the minds of 
any of the authorities on the Gothic language from the time of 
Grimm to the present. The assurance of all these scholars has 
been based upon the presence of the Greek text, of which the 
Ulfilan text is but a translation.' In no case is there any real 
reason for differing from the wisdom of the past century as 
regards the general function and meaning of these pis- com- 
pounds; the only basis for divergent speculation is in the matter 
of their origin. Here the student of Gothic will be inevitably 
handicapped by the fact that few of the long line of distinguished 
Germanic scholars have paid much attention to such flints and 
shards of Gothic speech—in large measure, I fear, because the 
beginnings of a Gothic enclitic are to be found, if at all, in that 
ground whereon angels fear to tread. 

Yet even the fool, if he be industrious enough, will note that 
the Jis- compounds in Gothic fall into three general groups, 
arranged here in the order of their frequency: (1) those which 
go to form an indefinite pronoun; (2) those which go to form 
a general adverb to indicate place where or place whither; (3) that 
which forms an intensifying adverb, or adverb indicating a 
selection. I have omitted from consideration the compounds 
pizuh and pizei, genitives of the indefinite pronoun and relative 
pronominal formation respectively. No problem of syntax at- 
taches itself to these words; they are normal genitives free from 
any trace of a fossilizing process: our only interest in them 


1 In two articles, G.O. Curme (“Is the Gothic Bible Gothic?” in the Journal 
of English and Germanic Philology, x [1911], 151-190 and 335-377) pleads 
warmly for the Gothic quality of the Ulfilan text, and believes that the real 
source of our knowledge of Gothic is not so much the Greek text as the Gothic 
text itself, particularly in reference to other Germanic languages. In a recent 
article, Journal of English and Germanic Philology (Oct., 1933), pp. 530 ff., 
M. Metlen concludes that much of Ulfilas’s translation is, from the native Ger- 
manic viewpoint, suspect. In the relatively few passages under consideration in 
the present study, I have noted some instances of “carelessness’’ which makes 
me prefer Metlen’s view to Curme’s. See below p. 31, n. 13, or the discussion of 
bishwanoh, p. 33. 
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might lie in their morphological implications, which centre about 
the usual questions concerning -uh and -ei. 

Whatever the nature of the second element in the compound, 
the pis- element remains unchanged: “unverinderlich,” accord- 
ing to Braune;* “‘erstarrtes pis-,”’ according to Kieckers.* Its 
etymology should be not at all obscure: all the grammarians 
from Grimm to the present, provided they take any notice at 
all of bis-, are agreed that it is the genitive case of the pronouns 
sa or pata. From the syntax of the Jis- in the compounds under 
consideration, it is reasonable to suppose that it is the genitive 
of the neuter demonstrative jaéa.* As to the nature of the con- 
struction involved, however, the authorities are most reticent. 
Bezzenberger called it “adverbial”;' Kieckers, on the other 
hand, prefers to dismiss the syntactic problem entirely with the 
statement: “Es tritt ohne Riicksicht auf den Kasus erstarrtes pis 
vor, das§ vom Genetiv aus auf andere Formen iibertragen wurde, 
bishwazuh, bishwammeh, etc.’*® The remaining important works’ 


2 T. W. Braune, Gotische grammatik (Halle, 1909), p. 65, §164, n. 1. 

* E. Kieckers, Handbuch der vergleichenden goltischen grammatik (Munich, 
1928), p. 150, $122. 

* According to my interpretation, as below, but I admit the impossibility 
of a prima facie demonstration. The actual appearance of sa- and aéa- in the 
combinations sahwasuh and patahwah, discussed below, tends to confuse the 
problem. As I intend to show, however, the genitive in pis has reference to the 
inanimate conception of a group. But perhaps the point is of little importance. 

5 A. Bezzenberger, Untersuchungen iiber die gotische adverb. und partikel 
(Berlin, 1873), p. 110. 

® Kieckers, op. cit., p. 150, $122. The italics are mine. 

71 have no intention of introducing here an exhaustive bibliography of 
Gothic grammar, but the following is a list of works consulted during the present 
investigation. These works carry their explanation of the pis- slightly beyond 
the mere observation of the fact: Braune (op. cit.); Kieckers (op. cit.); Dieter, 
Germanische Dialekte (Leipzig, 1900), p. 590, §345, 1; R. Loewe, Germanische 
Sprachwissenschaft (Berlin, 1933), 11.64:65;and consequently were of the greatest 
help. The following either satisfy themselves with a statement as to the existence 
of the bis-compounds, or else ignore the matter completely: J. Grimm, Deutsche 
Grammatik, (Gottingen, 1837), m1, 42; E. Bernhardt, Kwurzgefasste gotische 
grammatik (Halle, 1885), p. 20; F. L. Stamm-M. Heyne Ulfilas, (ed. Wrede, 
Paderborn, 1913); J. Wright, Grammar of the Gothic Language (Oxford, 1917), 
§276, p. 131; S. Feist, Etymologisches Wérterbuch der Gotischen Sprache (Halle, 
1923), p. 375; S. Friedmann, La lingua gotica, (Milan, 1896); A. Sauvageot, 
L’emploi de l'article en gotique (Paris, 1929); and W. Streitberg, Gotisches Ele- 
mentarbuch (Heidelberg, 1920). If no page reference is made, it can be assumed 
that there is no useful discussion of our present topic. The work of W. Wilmann’s 
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on Gothic neglect this point in greater or less degree; indeed, 
the standard work on Gothic case-syntax, that by Van der 
Meer,® has nothing at all to say about the matter. 

To dwell upon Bezzenberger’s explanation for a moment, 
there is this to be said: it is true that nearly all the instances of 
the jis- compounds which I have been able to collect occur in 
adverbial relation to the clause as a whole. Yet it seems to me 
nevertheless possible to achieve a more exact analysis of the 
genitive construction involved than Bezzenberger has offered. 
In spite of Kieckers’s authoritative statement just quoted, I feel 
that the genitive Jis- has well-conceived beginnings, although 
I am willing to admit that an analogical process has soon ob- 
scured the exact force of the original genitive idea. 


I. THE INDEFINITE PRONOUN GROUP 


The representatives of the indefinite pronoun group com- 
prise the compounds Pishwah (neuter), with the particles patei 
or pei following, ‘“‘whatsoever’’; bishwazuh (masculine), with the 
particles ei, bei, or saei following, ‘“‘whosoever’’; and the in- 
flected forms of either the neuter jishwah or the masculine 
pishwazuh, with the customary relative pronoun or particle 


attending, occurring in the genitive (pishwizuh), dative (pis- 
hwammeh), or accusative (bishwanoh) cases. In every instance, 
the formation is: is, the genitive of the demonstrative+hwas or 
hwa (masculine or neuter interrogative pronoun), inflected in a 
normal manner and under the appropriate syntactic conditions, 
+uh, the enclitic of varying force and troublesome nature,’ 





(cf. p. 42, note 37 below) is interesting for the light it throws upon an Old High 
German parallel to these Gothic jis- compounds. 

8 M. J. Van der Meer, Gotische Casus-Syntaxis, 1 (Leiden, 1901); m (Amster- 
dam, 1930). 

* That is to say, the vowel in -uh is troublesome. The suffix in general, 
however, has respectable antecedents: we believe it to be descended from IE 
*ge, a variant of the *ge/*go pronouns, unaccented and uninflected, having an 
indefinite-pronoun meaning, as is customary with unaccented forms of the root 
(Skrt. and Avest. ca; Gk. te; Lat. -qgue). The Gothic has evidently lost a strict 
regard for the meaning of the particle, for we find it used in the Ulfilan texts as 
(1) a conjunction, either co-ordinating or disjunctive; (2) as an intensifier for the 
demonstrative pronoun, so sah, soh, batuh, etc.; (3) as a conjunction between 
two direct questions (Mod. Eng. or); (4) to form the indefinite pronoun, through 
suffixing with an interrogative pronoun; (5) as a vague intensifier. The Latin 
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which, however, whatever its origin, seems to have an intensify- 
ing or indefinite-making force where it is not used as an actual 
conjunction. 

Indeed, the compound demonstrative pronoun in Gothic 
(“this,” “‘that’’) is formed by the union of the simple demon- 
strative (sa, bata, so) and the enclitic -uh, the result being sah, 
patuh, and soh, etc. In other words, such a compound as pishwah 
or bishwazuh could, omitting a more detailed analysis, be re- 
garded as compounds of pizuh (the genitive of sah or batuh) and 
hwas or hwa (the interrogative pronouns), with the -uh particle 
referred to final position, as every good enc]’ ‘c should be. Or, 
since hwazuh and hwah, the union of the interrogative Awas or 
hwa and this same enclitic -wh, is the simplest way to express 
“each” or “‘every’’—what we might call a demonstrative type 
of indefinite pronoun, since it certainly calls attention to the 
individual rather than to the group—we may regard pishwazuh 
or pishwah as a compound of demonstrative and indefinite pro- 
nouns. Whatever the interpretation, it is clear that we are con- 
sidering here a compound of the interrogative (or indefinite) 
and the demonstrative pronouns, with the demonstrative pro- 


noun in the genitive case. Such a circumstance convinces me 
that the jis in the combination is a partitive genitive limiting 
the pronoun hwas, hwa (hwazuh, hwah). The construction would 
then be identical with that of any other partitive genitive limit- 
ing the interrogative or indefinite pronoun, a construction ex- 
tremely common among the Germanic languages in general.'® 





-que in aigue, quisque, or arma virumque, to cite but three random examples, 
offers an interesting parallel. Hence I cannot understand Wright’s remark 
(Grammar of the Gothic Language, p. 126, §266) ‘“The origin of this particle is 
unknown.” 

10 “Hwazuh gumukundaize uslukands gipu weihs fraujins haitada”’ = “Tay 
dpow dvavoiyor ufrpay &ywv TG Kupip xrnOqoera’”’ (Luke 1, 23) (Every male 
that openeth the womb shall be called holy to the Lord) (K.J.Vers.) or “jabai 
hwas lapo izwis bize unglaubjandane” =“‘el dé rts Kade? Yas Tay axictww’’ (I Cor. 
x, 27) (If any of those not believing invite you, etc.) or “hwa izwis Jaune ist?” 
=“rola buiv xapes tori” (Luke vi, 32) (What thank have ye). Cf. especially 
Van der Meer, op. cit., 1, 127, §§106, 107. Other good examples of the partitive 
genitive with pronouns in Gothic can be found in Mark x1, 28; Mark x1, 29; 
Mark x1, 32; Luke rv, 36; Luke vi, 33; Luke v1, 34; Luke rx, 25; Luke xx, 2; 
Luke xx, 8; John vi, 30; John xvmt, 29; I Cor. xv, 2; I Cor. xv, 32; m Cor. v1, 
14; II Cor. vi, 15; II Cor. v1, 16; I. Thess. mz, 9. 
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A few characteristic examples are now in order, and for the 
sake of completeness, I shall illustrate the compound even in 
the oblique cases. 

1. Dishwazuh—masculine singular nominative: “‘bishwazuh 
ei gipai du pamma fairgunja”=“‘dri és dv elegy 7G Sper TobTw”’ 
(Mark x1, 23) (Whosoever shall say to this mountain, etc.). 
This is the only example I could find; the idea of “whosoever” 
is much more frequently expressed by sahwazuh," provided the 
nominative case is called for. 

2. Pishwah—neuter singular nominative(?)" and accusa- 
tive: (a) “bishwah pei bidjais mik, giba pus und halba piudan- 
gardja meina”=“O é4y we alrhnons, dwow coil, ews juioous rijs 
Baotdelas you” (Mark vi, 23) (Whatsoever thou shalt ask of me, 
I will give it to you, unto the half of my kingdom. (b) “kaurban, 
patei ist maipms, pishwah patei us mis gabatnis,”’ a direct imita- 
tion of the Greek “KopBav, & tori, SGpov, 5 tay &E Eyod whedAnOFs”’ 
(Mark vit, 11), which does not, however, vitiate the position of 
pishwah as a general adverbial (accusative) in the sentence. (It 
is Corban, that is to say, a gift, by whatsoever thou mightest 
be profited by me, etc.) The King James version is not of much 
use to us here, since the syntax is so different. (c) “ei ni bishwah 
patei wileip, pata taujaip’”=‘“‘iva yw) & av OéednTe, radra rorjre”’ 
(Gal. v, 17) (so that ye cannot do the things that you would). 
The position of mi in the Gothic follows that of the Greek closely; 
logically, it belongs with taujaip.” 

Two other instances of pishwah are each deserving of passing 


1 See below, p. 34 f. 

2 In every case but one, pishwah is clearly in an accusative construction. 
The possible exception is Phil. rv, 8, where the King James version renders the 
syntax of the Gothic adequately: “Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are 
true, whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever 
things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good 
report, if there be any virtue, and if there be any praise, think on these things.” 
We might consider the various whatsoever’s as independent and merely designa- 
tory, but I regard the whole verse as a long periodic sentence, in which the 
whatsoever’s are logically the direct object of think on, amplifying things and 
hence accusative. 

148 This does not sound to me like the proper translation by the King James 
version; or is it the Gothic which, in spite of Curme’s view, is really a slavish 
rendering of the Greek? I do not know, but the Modern English version is the 
more logical, quite apart from our Modern English prejudices, although that 
proves nothing for the Greek. 
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comment. First there is (d) “allata pishwah pei bidjandans 
sokeip, galaubeip patei nimip, jah wairbip izwis’”=“Tlavra bea 
dv mpocevxduevar alreiobe, miorevere 57. NapPavere, Kade orate dyuiv”’ 
(Mark x1, 24) (What things soever you desire, when ye pray, 
believe that you receive them, and ye shall have them). Dishwah 
is here clearly the direct object of sokeib, and allata (neuter 
accusative adjective) modifies it. I prefer this interpretation to 
that which makes the neuter accusative allata an adverb modi- 
fying sokeib. What is really unusual about the clause, however, 
is that bishwah is not inflected in the genitive, bishwizuh, as we 
should rather expect after allata,“ but agrees with pishwah in 
number, gender, and case. 

Finally we have (e) “All Jishwah patei taujaip in waurda 
aippau in waurstwa”=‘“‘way 6 ri Gv rowfre ty hoyw Fh & Epyw”’ 
(Col. m1, 17) (Whatsoever ye do in word or in deed), where the 
same construction occurs as in Mark x1, 24, with the same 
meaning, except that the accompanying all] represents the 
nominal rather than the pronominal ending of the strong ad- 
jective declension. 

3. Dishwizuh—neuter singular genitive: “bidei mik jis- 
hwizuh pei wileis, jah giba pus” =“‘ Atrnodv we 5 éav Oédgs, Kal 
béow coi’? (Mark vi, 22) (Ask of me whatsoever thou wilt, and 
I will give it thee). The genitive bishwizuh is to be attributed to 
the presence of the verb bidjan; it is apparently a genitive in 
which the goal-concept is still to be felt,!® to use Van der Meer’s 
designation: ‘Verba, waarbij de genetivus het karakter van een 
doel-genitivus heeft.’”'? The usual construction with bidjan calls 
for an accusative of the person and a genitive of the thing.'* 

4. Dishwammeh**—masculine and neuter singular dative: 
(a) “Unte pishwammeh saei habaip gibada imma”=‘“‘éds yap 


4 Cf, Matt. vu, 17; Matt. vm, 19; Mark mz, 28; II Tim. nm, 21; II Tim. m, 
16; Tit. 1, 16; Skeir, 43 for some of the innumerable instances of the partitive 
genitive with alls. See also Van der Meer 1, 128. 

% Other appearances of Dbishwah are in John x1, 22; John xv1, 23; Phil. rv, 
8 (6); Col. mz, 23. 

% Cf. B. Delbriick, Vergleichende Syntax der Indogermanischen Sprachen 
(Strassburg, 1893), p. 324, §158. 

17 Van der Meer 1, 197, §158. Other good examples can be found in Luke 
xiv, 32; John xvi, 24; I Cor. 1, 22; II Cor. xm, 9. 

18 The whole matter of the genitive with goal-conception is treated exten- 
sively by Van der Meer 1, §141, pp. 173 ff. 
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av xn, b00ncerar abr@’”’ (Mark rv, 25) (to whosoever has shall 
be given). Note the close translation of the Greek by the Gothic, 
even down to the repetitious imma in place of airg. (b) “jah 
pishwammeh pei wiljau, giba pata”=‘““xal @ éav Bew didwyr 
atrnv”’ (Luke rv, 6) (And to whomsoever I will I give it). 

5. Pishwanoh'*—the only instance of the masculine singular 
accusative form, is in a flagrant case of grammatical incongru- 
ence: “Ip pishwanoh saei® afaikip mik in andwairpja manne, 
afaika jah ik ina in andwairpja attins meinis’”=‘“‘dors 6’av 
dpynjontal pe turpocdey trav avOpwrwv, apvqcouar airov Kayo 
tumpoobey Tov rarpés you” (Matt. x, 33). (But whosoever shall 
deny me before man, him will I also deny before my Father.) 
pishwanoh is certainly the subject of afaikib, but is probably 
accusative by attraction to ima (airév) in the next clause, 
strained as such an explanation may appear; I can see no other 
reason. 

In explaining the syntactic formation of these pronominal 
compounds, I should like to call particular attention to the fact 
that a relative pronoun or particle is in constant attendance. 
Sometimes it is the particle ei alone, as in Mark x1, 23; some- 
times the particle pei, as in Mark vi, 23; sometimes the full 
compounded relative pronouns saei or patei, the combination 
of the demonstrative and the particle ei, used as subject of the 
ensuing relative clause, as in Mark vu, 11. For there always 
follows a relative clause to restrict the meaning of pishwazuh or 
pishwah. The first example cited for this group, that for pis- 
hwazuh on page 31 will be sufficient for analysis. “Dishwazuh ei 
qipai .. .”” (Mark x1, 23), when broken up in the order of its 
elements becomes: “‘Of this (or that) group” each (or every) one 
who says, etc.’’ Changing the word-order to improve the clarity, 
we may read it: “Each (or every) one of this-or-that who says” 
= ‘Whoever says’ =‘“‘Whosoever says” (A). Sooner or later, 
of course, such a circumlocution as pis-hwaz-uh would lose the 


On the vowel-variation in pishwammeh and pishwanoh cf. Kieckers, op. 
cit., §112, p. 144 and §120, p. 149. 

20 Note the nominative saei following. 

*1 Or, instead of “group,” should I say “one’’; in other words, is it to be 
neuter or masculine; is bis- to be from pata or sa? I see no way of definite proof 
but if I am to be consistent with my theory that pis- is a partitive genitive, I am 
forced to vote for a non-personal and hence neuter, interpretation. See page 28, 
note 4 above. 
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exact meaning of each of its component parts, and the whole 
compound would be regarded as an indefinite pronoun only. 
At this point, bis- becomes, to use Kieckers’s term, “‘erstarrtes.” 

We may even probe a little deeper. Still, I believe it makes 
little difference if we are more analytical, and read “piswazuh ei 
qipai” as “Of this-or-that who in-general (wk) who says” or 
“Who in-general of this-or-that who says” = “‘Whoever says” = 
“‘Whosoever says” (B). The ultimate result in (A) and (B) is 
obviously the same. Nevertheless, since linguists abhor alterna- 
tives, convenient though they may be, I state my preference for 
the latter explanation (B). To start with hwazuh the indefinite 
pronoun, as in explanation (A) is to arrive at a smoother and 
easier interpretation, but it overlooks the fact that hwazuh is 
clearly a composite pronoun, although the Goth may not have 
realized that fact by the time of Ulfilas. 

Such compounds as pishwah or bishwazuh and their inflected 
forms, however, should not be confused with such compounds 
as patahwah or sahwazuh, although the meanings of the two 
types of compounds appear to be the same. Thus: (a) “‘pbatahwah 
pei wileip bidjip, jah wairpip izwis” = “‘d éav Oédnre airnoecbe, kai 
yevnoerar dyiv’’ (John xv, 7) (Ye shall ask what you will, and it 
shall be done for you); (b) “‘batahwah pei bidjaip attan in namin 
meinamma, gibip izwis’”=“6 re ay aithonre tov ratépa & TO 
évouari pou, 56 upiv’”’ (John xv, 16) (Whatsoever ye shall ask of 
the Father in my name, he may give it to you); or (c) “‘sahwazuh 
izei piudan sik silban taujip, andstandip kaisara”=“‘ras 6 
Baowréa abrov rovdv, dvrideyer TG Kaioapx” (John xrx, 12) (Who- 
soever maketh himself a king, speaketh against Caesar). Here 
it is to be noted that the demonstrative and interrogative- 
indefinite elements are always in the same gender and case. It is 
probable, therefore, that a compound like sahwazuh is to be 
considered merely the indefinite pronoun Awazuh made emphatic 
by the demonstrative sa. Once more, an ensuing relative pro- 
noun or particle makes clear the construction. To quote again 
from John xrx, 12, “sahwazuh izei piudan sik silban taujip” = 
“this-that who in-general (uk) he-who (izei) makes himself 
king” = “‘this-that each (man) he-who makes himself king” = 
“whoever makes himself king,” etc. The masculine sahwazuh is 
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of course always nominative; batahwah, on the other hand, is 
accusative.” 


II. THE GROUP INVOLVING AN ADVERB OF SPACE-RELATIONS 


One pis- compound goes to form an adverb of place where; 
another, an adverb of place whither. The formation is similar to 
that of the foregoing group I compounds: jis+the adverbs 
hwar or hwap+the enclitic -wh. 

1. Pishwaruh—place where: (a) “Jah pishwaruh pei ina 
gafahip, gawairpip ina’”’=“‘xal drov av airov xaradaBy, pjoce 
airév”” (Mark rx, 18) (And wheresoever he taketh him, he 
teareth him). Motion is implied in the King James Version, but 
need not exist in the gafahib—quite the contrary, in fact. 
(b) ‘‘bishwaruh pei merjada so aiwaggeljo and alla manasep”= 
“Sov av knpvxO9 7d evayyéAvov TodTo els Sdov Tov Kdcpuov”’ (Mark 
xiv, 9) (Wheresoever this gospel shall be preached throughout 
the whole world). 

2. Pishwaduh—place whither: (a) “‘pbishwaduh pei gaggaip 
in gard, par saljaip” = “Ozov éay eloéhOnre els olxiav, éxel wévere”’ 
(In what place soever ye enter into an house, there abide) 
(Mark v1, 10). The line between “locative” or “illative” in is 
very delicately drawn here. (b) “Jah pishwaduh padei iddja in 
haimos aippau baurgs aippau in weihsa, ana gagga lagidedun 
siukans’”’= “‘xal érov Gy elceropetero els xexas } woes H Apryous, év 
Tats ayopais éridovy rods aobevodvras’”’ (Mark vi, 56) (And whither- 
soever he entered into villages or cities or country, they laid 
the sick in the streets). (c) “laistja puk, bishwaduh padei gaggis” 
=“dxohovdjow gor bmov tay arépxy” (Matt. vi, 19) (I will 
follow thee whithersoever thou goest).* 

Note that the relative clause following is characteristically 
present, and that the formation is identical with that of the 
pronominal jis- compounds, except that an adverb has been 
substituted for the interrogative pronoun element. I believe the 
compounds pPishwaruh and pishwaduh to be formed on the 
analogy of the much more frequent indefinite pronominal pis- 
compounds just described. If so, the formation in question must 
have taken place after the jis . . . uh elements had been blended 


* Further examples of these compounds in Mark rx, 37; Mark rx, 42; Mark 
x, 11; Mark x, 43; Luke vm, 23; Luke rx, 48 (2); John xvt, 2; Gal. v, 10. 
* An identical example occurs also in Luke rx, 57. 
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into a linguistic entity denoting a general indefiniteness, whether 
pronominal or adverbial. The appearance of pishwaruh and 
pishwaduh will therefore indicate how far the “Erstarrung” or 
petrifaction of the demonstrative elements had progressed in 
the pishwazuh and pishwah compounds by the time of Ulfilas— 
obviously to a considerable extent. 


III. THE FORMATION OF AN INTENSIFYING ADVERB, OR 
ADVERB INDICATING A SPECIAL SELECTION 

In this compound, the enclitic -hun is added directly to pis. 
As for -hun, it has made no particular trouble for the grammari- 
ans. I may quote Kieckers (op. ci#., $123, p. 150) for the clearest 
recent explanation: “Diese (-hun) hingt mit der altindischen 
Partikel -cana in ka¥ cana, ‘irgend einer,’ zusammen. Ai. cana 
ist wohl aus *g"e-*ne entstanden; an das verallgemeinernde 
*g"e trat die Negation *ne.” In the Sanskrit, then, the meaning 
of kas cana™ was originally negative, but evidently the meaning 
faded, for the Sanskrit, in phrases involving emphatic negation, 
introduced another negative—thus na tam aSnoti kaS cana, “‘no 
one reaches him.” Here the two negatives ma and -na, in such 
a language of literary niceties as Sanskrit, had the effect of 


cancelling each other out, with the result that kas cana may be 
positive rather than negative in meaning, hence the translation 


by Kieckers “irgend einer,” “‘any one.” 


In Germanic, however, no two negatives can cancel each 
other out; the double negative is a common way to express em- 
phatic negation. There is, indeed, the famous passage from 
Alfred’s Boethius, where, in the short space of three clauses, 
thirteen negatives appear instead of three**—all three clauses, 
of course, being negative. We might say, of the older Germanic 
languages at least: once a negative, always a negative. And, be 
it noted, the negative element is implicit etymologically in -hun. 
This fact, too, is suggested by the Gothic use of -hun. So Bern- 
hardt* can say flatly: “Durch anhingung von -hun entstehen 


™% kas cana we derive from IE *g"os-*g"e-*ne; the fuller form with double 
negative na kas cana is apparently the same as the Gothic mi hwashun. The ca- 
in the Sanskrit is doubtless the same as the Gothic enclitic -uh aforementioned. 
-Hun therefore is merely -uh plus a negative particle. See page 29, note 9. 

% Cf. W. J. Sedgefield, King Alfred’s Old English Version of Boethius (Ox- 
ford, 1899), p. 101, in the account of Orpheus and Eurydice. 

%* E. Bernhardt, Kurzgefasste gotische grammatik (Halle, 1885), p. 20. 
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indefinita, welche nur [sic] in negativen sitzen oder satzen mit 
negativem sinn angewendet werden.” This is obviously true of 
all the examples of -hun compounds that Bernhardt cites; the 
same list could be found in any Gothic grammar: “mi... 
mannahun,” in which manna can be declined; ‘“‘ni . . . ainshun’’; 
“ni... hwashun,” all having the meaning of “no one”; “ni 
hweilohun’”" (“not for an hour’’); “‘ni .. . kwanhun’” (“never’’). 
Not mentioned by the majority of writers is bishun, which we 
are about to consider. As long ago as 1873, Bezzenberger pro- 
nounced anent these -kum compounds: “Sie [-hun] dient im 
wesentlichen zur bildung unbestimmter pronomen; diese stehen 
fast [sic] nur in verneinenden siatzen.’”* 

There is certainly no reason to quarrel with this statement: 
definite, clear, and concise. The normal use of -hun, with the 
customary negative particle attendant, be it noted, would be 
illustrated by the following: “‘Ni aimshun drauhtinonds fraujin 
dugawindip sik gawaurkjam pizos aldais” = “‘ovdels orparevépevos 
éumdéxerar tais rod Biov mpayyareiacs” (II Tim. um, 4) (No man 
that warreth entangleth himself with the affairs of this life). 
There are literally dozens of such examples throughout Ulfilas 
with some one or other of the various combinations with -hun 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph. In the following the 
negative particle does not appear with the indefinite pronoun, 
but the sentence is obviously negative in sense, and the mi is 
placed near the verb instead: “Ainhun waurde ubilaize us 
munba izwaramma ni usgaggai’=‘“‘ra@s Néyos campds ex Tov 
oréuatos duav pi éxmopevécw’’ (Eph. tv, 29) (Let no corrupt 
communication proceed out of your mouth). Again, in Skeir. 51, 
no negative at all is stated: “Sai, jau ainshun pize reike galaubi- 
dedi imma aipbau pize Fareisaie?”’ But since the answer to this 
question would apparently be in the negative, I do not see any 


27 “ng hweilohun’’ occurs in Gal. II, 5 as a translation of the Greek rpds 
&pay. The phrase represents an accusative of extent of time (cf. Van der Meer 
op. cit., t. §37,p.61). Hweilo represents the Prim. Germ. o-stem accusative singu- 
lar in *-on, not in final position, as is usual with the normal giba, runa, piuda, 
etc. Were it not for the fact that Aweilo ends in a vowel, and in consequence is 
subject to the general laws modifying final vowels, I should be tempted to con- 
sider it genitive plural, and translate the compound “not for any of hours” = 
“not an hour.” 

28 A. Bezzenberger, Untersuchungen iiber die gotischen adverb. und pari. 
(Berlin, 1873), pp. 110-111. 
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reason for regarding this as an exception. I merely ask the 
reader to observe that a negative particle is not absolutely 
essential in the sentence when -hun is present. The other oc- 
currence of ainshun in Skeir. 51 without negative is of little 
importance, however, for the entire sentence is fragmentary; 
indeed, ainshun itself has been only conjectured. 

Now in the case of pishun, either the rules laid down by 
nearly all the authorities on Gothic must be suspended, or else 
we are dealing here with a different -hun, although I see no 
necessity for a search after a new etymology. Since Kieckers 
apparently ignores the problem, the most recent treatment of 
Germanic linguistics dealing with the question, that of Loewe,” 
is the only one by a strictly contemporary scholar to which we 
can look for sanction. His remarks are interesting, and I may 
be pardoned for quoting them here. As any observer can see for 
himself, bishun is never attended by a negative particle, and its 
meaning, that of “especially” (uadcora), is at first sight hard to 
reconcile with a negative idea. Loewe does not attempt to do 
so. He accepts the customary etymology of -hun, as above, and 
then proceeds to equate it with Old Norse -gin or Old English 
-gen (hwergen “somewhere,” with cognates in the Old Saxon 
hwargin (“somewhere or anywhere’’] or the Old High German 
to wergin |Mod. Ger. irgend wo=“anywhere’’]). This had of 
course been recognized before. The Old Norse *ains-gin, as an 
example, appears as enge, etke, or ekke (“no one’’); there is also 
the Old Norse hwergi (‘nowhere’) and again the negative 
particle is missing. Still another example is to be seen in the Old 
Norse voetke, vetke (“nothing whatsoever”) from an older 
*voetgi, *voetgin, equivalent to the Gothic *ni waihthun, which 
would be an analogical formation after ni mannahun.* Here, 
then, are many instances in Germanic where the negative is 
taken care of by the negative element in the suffix -hun; and 
as I shall observe below (p. 41), the West Germanic forms like 
Old English hwergen might be explained by a negative route. 
As for the loss of the negative particle attendant, Loewe says: 
“Der verlust von nicht erklirt sich daraus, dass beim negierten 


2° R. Loewe, Germanische S prachwissenschaft, (Berlin, 1933.) The passage I 
quote below is to be found (m1, 64 ff.) in that edition. 

% The combination ni waihts, inflected, is common enough in the Ulfilan 
texts, but I could not find a suffixed -hun. 
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indefinitum der negative sinn auch in die dem indefinitum ange- 
hingte partikel einziehen und nun der kiirze halber die nega- 
tionspartikel selbst fortgelassen werden konnte.” And he notes 
that the Sanskrit usually has ma. . . ka¥ cana, but that a phrase 
like kada cana may be “ever” as well as “never,” on the basis 
of the cancelling-out of negative pairs. 

Yet although Loewe makes clear the indefinite-making 
quality of -hun, he does not elucidate its fundamental relation- 
ship to the idea of negation, and certainly does not make pishun 
any clearer. For that matter, he has failed to improve on Bezzen- 
berger, who remarked sixty years before, in discussing pbishun: 
“hier scheint -hun nur verstirkend an den adverbialen gen. des 
pronomens éa(!) getreten zu sein, welcher zur hervorhebung des 
folgenden verwant wurde.’ 

So much should certainly be clear. From its origin, -hun 
would naturally contain elements of the indefinite as well as 
of the negative. I question whether in any given case the two 
elements could be held in perfect balance: one idea or the other 
would be uppermost. In the Gothic, for example, the negative 
element would seem to be so weakened that a further negative 
particle (mi) seems necessary; the indefinite element, on the 
other hand, seems obvious without more emphasis than the 
-h- particle affords. In the Old Norse, the negative element 
seems predominant. But in no case of the occurrence of this 
suffix in Germanic is either element totally missing. 

The issue, in consequence, narrows itself down to this pair 
of alternatives: (A) is -kun in the combination pishun the in- 
definite pronoun particle implying negation, or (B) is -hun, as 
Bezzenberger would have it, a general intensifying enclitic call- 
ing particular attention to a group or class of objects repre- 
sented by pis? I think Bezzenberger’s theory is ultimately cor- 
rect, but it does not explain itself, and I believe the truth to be 
that possibility (B) is really explained by possibility (A), which 
is the real basis for the whole idiom. Let us first take a look at 
the examples: (1) “waurkjam piup wipra allans, bishun wipra 
swesans galaubeinai’”=“épyafauda 7d ayaldvy mpds marras, 
uaduora 5¢ mpds rods olxeious ris tiorews’’ (Gal. v1, 10) (Let us do 
good unto all men, especially unto them who are of the house- 
hold of faith); (2) “atbair ... bokos, bishun maimbranans” = 

31 See above p. 36. 32 A. Bezzenberger, op. cit., p. 110. 
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“déipe... 7a BiBXla, wadiora ras peuBpavas” (II Tim. rv, 13) 
(Bring ... the books, especially the parchments); (3) “Sind 
auk managai ... lutondans, pishun pai us bimaita”=“ Elol 
yap Toddol . . . dpevararar, uadcora of éx wepitouss’’ (Tit. 1, 10) 
(There are also many deceivers, especially they of the circum- 
cision). So also in I Tim. rv, 10 and I Tim. v, 8. In every case, 
it is to be noted that pishun translates the Greek pwadcora, a 
superlative adverb. 

Now grant for a moment that possibility (A) above is to be 
considered the real explanation of -hun in bishun. Then, using 
example 2 as a test, we should have to explain the compound 
in this manner: “atbair ...bokos, bishun maimbranans’’ as 
“bring ... the books, not-any of this (group)-or-that (group 
but rather) the parchments.” I should still maintain my thesis 
that pis here, as in all the Jis- compounds we have considered, 
is a partitive genitive, “dependent” for this one time on a pro- 
nominal particle rather than on a full-fledged pronoun. An 
anomalous interpretation, no doubt, but is this not an anom- 
alous case? It is clear from the examples already before us that 
pis- compounds all tend to take on an indefinite adverbial or 
pronominal force. It is further obvious that -hun, as used gener- 
ally in Gothic, and in the equivalent forms -gen, -gin, -gi in 
other Germanic languages, conveys two meanings, a sense of 
indefiniteness and a negative, to any word to which it is suffixed. 
We have then in Jis-hun a compound, both parts of which form 
an indefinite, and one part of which includes a negative. The 
second step in the development of “pishun maimbranans’’ is 
easy. “Bring the books, not any (but rather) the parchments.” 
From this reading to the final: “bring the books, especially the 
parchments”’ is a logical progression. Both the negative and in- 
definite functions of the -hun particle have entered into the 
development. 

One difficulty with possibility (B), on the other hand, is 
(1) that Bezzenberger is to my mind wrong in regarding pis- as 
an adverbial genitive. A more serious objection is (2) that no- 
where else in Gothic do we find -hun as a mere intensifier. 
Psychologically its function as a negative and as an indefinite 
would be quite the opposite from that of an intensifier. Yet 
assuming the unusual could happen, and that -hum is used 
merely for emphasis, then we should have to interpret the 
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sentence thus: “bring the books, (and) of this (group in par- 
ticular, namely) the parchments.” Awkward, and grammatically 
incongruous, although the fact that maimbranans is not a parti- 
tive genitive in apposition to is could be explained on the 
ground that the actual partitive construction in pishun has so 
faded as to be no longer recognized. But I dislike this inter- 
pretation of (B), partly on the grounds of logic, partly because 
it is, in this intensifying sense, a solitary phenomenon, and 
chiefly because it fails to recognize the negative element inherent 
in -hun. I repeat that a negative element is always latent in 
-hun, even in those cases where there is no apparent negative 
meaning.* 

The possibility (C) that Bezzenberger’s adverbial genitive 
is the correct interpretation of pis- I reject for bishun as well as 
for the indefinite pronoun Pis- compounds. I consider the term 
“adverbial genitive” a vague and unsatisfactory term to apply 
to any genitive construction connected with a verb where the 
idiom is not easy to explain definitely. The majority of such 
genitives go to make up a large class of syncretistic genitives 
which are doing duty for older Indo-European cases that have 
ceased to function in a particular language. I should prefer to 
call the genitive in Old English daeges or nihtes a locative geni- 
tive, that in Old English meades an instrumental genitive, rather 
than to call them simply ‘“‘adverbial genitives.’’ The Old English 
paes, a form morphologically equivalent to the Gothic pis would 
be, from its specific use in time-relations as “after’’ or “since,” 
properly an ablative genitive. But I can see no Indo-European 
case-relation in the Gothic )is- compounds we have been 
examining other than that of the genitive itself, and an ad- 
nominal genitive at that; I cannot, therefore, accept Bezzen- 
berger’s explanation. The fact that pishun is used to convey the 
idea in which a superlative is present in Greek seems to me a 
paving of the way for some sort of partitive construction in the 
Gothic and for no other. Many cases can be demonstrated 
where the partitive genitive has been used in the Gothic to 
express the idea of a superlative, as Van der Meer®™ has shown; 

* In the case of O. E. hwergen, for example, why could not the accepted 
meaning of “somewhere” derive from “anywhere” (as in the other West Ger- 
manic equivalents), which in turn is a development from “where-not’’? Similar in 


meaning if not in etymology to Modern English “whatnot.” 
* Van der Meer, op. cit., 1, 129 ff. (§§108-115b inclusive). 
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in any process of detaching objects or persons from a group, the 
whole logic of the concept cries out for just such a construction. 
Consequently both possibilities (B) and (C) go by the board. 

Paradoxically enough, Bezzenberger rejected is partially 
Bezzenberger justified. Dishun certainly serves as an emphatic 
sentence-element, even an intensifier. But his premises seem to 
me ill founded and the apparent correctness of his conclusion is 
very misleading as to the real nature of the compound. Un- 
fortunately none since his time have probed into the problem. 

My view is therefore that the Gothic Jis- is fundamentally a 
partitive genitive idiom,® and therefore not adverbial, as Bez- 
zenberger originally suggested, but rather adnominal. So it was 
in the beginning, but by the time of Ulfilas, the partitive con- 
struction in the compounds has faded to the extent that it is 
no longer recognized, and the jis- compounds have gone to join 
that considerable group of parts of speech classed as “‘inde- 
finita.”” When the preliminary process of the partitive construc- 
tion has been once admitted, I should agree with Kieckers that 
the pis- element has become “erstarrtes,” but not before. 

I do not think that there is any syntactic connection between 
Gothic Jis- in these compounds and the Old English aes, which 
can be used as a real adverb or as a conjunction in causal and 
temporal relations. Paes I believe to be rather obscure, but from 
its use I should hazard the guess that it is a syncretistic genitive 
taking over an older Indo-European ablative or possibly instru- 
mental function.* I do think, however, that a study should be 
made of the Old High German éddes-, éttes (étte-éte)-compounds*’ 
in such instances as O. H. G. éddeswér étewér (‘aliquis’) ; éddesweg 
(‘aliquid’), etc., since their formation is apparently analogous 
to that of the Gothic compounds. 

I do not think that Jishun should be segregated from the 
other pis-compounds because of doubt as to the value of -hun; 
I regard -hun in that case as a negative indefinite pronominal 
particle which can appear without an additional negative par- 


% Always excluding the Jisuwh and pizei combinations (p. 27 f. above). 

%* Cf. (a) B. Delbriick’s Vergleichende Syntax der Indogermanischen Spra- 
chen (Strassburg, 1893), §250, pp. 590 ff. in particular, or (b) B. Delbriick, 
Synkretismus (Strassburg, 1907) in general. 

*” Cf. Wilmantts) Deutsche (ommatik (Berlin-Strassburg, 1922), m, §430, 
p. 585. 
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ticle, although that is not the customary usage, since I believe 
that the negative element actually inherent in -hum may be 
sufficient to govern the meaning of the whole compound. The 
theory that -hun is in this compound a mere intensifier I believe 
inconsistent, illogical, and unnecessary. If some better origin 
could be adduced for -hun, it might solve the question in a more 
convincing matter, no doubt, but I know of no Indo-European 
word to which -hun can be properly equated, unless it be to our 
old acquaintance Skrt. cana, the meaning of which is generally 
accepted. On our present information, an excellent case has al- 
ready been made out for the cana/ -hun relationship, and I see 
no reason for looking farther in this particular instance. 

Whether the jis-compounds in the indefinite pronoun group 
are to be regarded as (a) compositions of demonstrative+inter- 
rogative+ -uh or (b) compositions of demonstrative+ indefinite, 
is immaterial, since the indefinite pronoun in Gothic is itself a 
compound of the interrogative+-wh. (b) leaves out one of the 
steps in the development. I should for that very reason prefer 
the stricter analysis of (a), and the development of pishwazuh, 
etc. to “whosoever,” an all-embracing type of indefinite pro- 
noun, is more easily traced if we break the compound down into 
its simplest possible factors. The substitution of hwar or hwap, 
pronominal adverbs, on the analogy of the commoner Pishwazuh 
or bishwah compounds, and the consequent formation of the 
indefinite adverbs pishwaruh and pishwaduh would come about 
as a natural consequence. 


GEORGE K. ANDERSON 


Brown University 





DIALECT SURVIVALS OF ANGLO-SAXON 
INFLECTION 


Though the distinguishing features of the Anglo-Saxon in- 
flectional system are popularly believed to have been lost in the 
succeeding stage of the language, many time-honored relics 
survive in the folk-speech and especially in the homely dialect 
of the peasantry. Of features now disdained, unrecognised, or 
not so fully recognised by the standard language, a summary of 
the available evidence is herewith exhibited as concisely as may 
be, with a view to ready reference to books on Anglo-Saxon 
grammar. The materials have been collected from an extensive 
range of dialect and other works, as well as from a knowledge of 
the local vernaculars. 

NOUNS 
SINGULAR NUMBER 


Retention of Singular Signification or Usage 


AS elmesse, represented by northern dialect aamus, almus, 
alms, etc., n. sing., ‘alms’ (itself construed as pl. in E.). 
AS asce, repr. by Sc. and dialect ass, (collectively) ‘ashes,’ 


itself a younger pl. (AS had ascan). 

AS corn ‘a hard particle, a grain,’ repr. by Sc. and dialect 
corn, curn, in the same senses; whereas E., following AS corn 
‘grain,’ prefers this collective use of the noun. 

AS folc ‘a people, people,’ repr. by the dialect and archaic 
pl. folk, whereas colloquial E. has the younger pl. folks. 

AS géd ‘goods, possessions,’ repr. (though only in a proverb) 
by dialect good ‘wealth, possessions,’ whereas E. goods is a 
younger pl. 

AS néat ‘an ox, a cow,’ repr. by Yorks. (1855) meaé ‘an 
animal of the ox kind,’ with pl. meats, recorded in glossaries 
(1876-); but the AS collective pl. méat is preserved in E. neat 
‘cattle.’ 

AS pise, repr. by Aberdeen (1825) pizz ‘a pea’ (the E. word 
itself being due to wrong belief that pease is a pl. in origin). 

AS rédels ‘debate, enigma,’ repr. by Shropshire (1880) rid- 
less ‘conundrum’; whereas in E. riddles is now wrongly pl. (with 
the false sing. a riddle). 

AS sté3er ‘flight of steps,’ repr. by Sc. stair (e.g. in “up the 
stair,”’ “the back stair’), whereas E. has the younger pl. stairs. 
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AS panc ‘thought, favorable thought,’ repr. by the northern 
thank ‘indebtedness’ (e.g. in northern dialect ‘in one’s thank,’ 
west Sc. ‘to serve one’s thank’); whereas E., following AS 
pancas, recognizes the pl. thanks ‘gratitude, the expression of 
this.’ 

Compare AS efes, ME eouese, also ouese, n. sing., with Somer- 
set office, n. sing., ‘eaves of a house’ (eaves being regarded as a pl.) 


Nominative Case 


AS fel3 (late ME felghe), repr. (through unvoicing) by 
dialect felf, felve, also felk, ‘felloe.’ 

AS fléah ‘flea,’ repr. by 18th c. dialect fleigh, Lanc. fleck, and 
Sc. jlech. 

AS graf (ME graf), repr. by Sc. and dialect graff ‘grave’ 
(itself from AS dative grafe or other declensional form). 

AS halh, heath, ‘corner, nook,’ repr. by Sc. haugh ‘flat land 
beside a river.’ 

AS hwel (ME whal, etc.), repr. by n.e. Sc. whall ‘whale’ 
(itself from an oblique form, as AS Awale or hwalas). 

AS léaf ‘leave, permission,’ repr. by s.w. and U.S. dialect leaf 
‘leave,’ itself perhaps from dative or acc. léafe. 

AS mearh, merh, repr. by Sc. mergh (hence smergh) ‘mar- 
row.” 

AS nafu, fem., nafa, masc., ‘nave, hub,’ repr. by northern 
dialect naff, whereas E. nave derives from an inflected form. 

Late AS pléh (from ON plégr), repr. by Sc. pleuch, pluch 
[pron.: pliux, plux] (also northern dialect pleuf, etc.) ‘plow, 
plough’ (itself from p/63- the stem of pléh). Similarly with AS 
béh, b63 (ME bogh, bowe), northern dialect beuf, beugh [pron.: 
biuf, biu] ‘bough’; AS burh, Sc. broch ‘burgh’; AS *cléh (ME 
clough), Sc. cleuch, E. dialect cluff, cloof, ‘ravine’; AS dweorh, 
Sc. droich ‘dwarf’; AS héh (ME hogh), Sc. and northern dialect 
heuch, heugh ‘cliff’; AS tro3, troh, Sc. troch ‘trough.’ 

Old Anglian salk (= WS sealh) ‘sallow,’ repr. by MSc and 
Sc. sauch, Sc. and northern E. saugh. 

AS seolh, repr. by Sc. sealch, selgh, etc., ‘seal’ (itself from AS 
séol- or stol-). 

AS 3eat, 3et (Old Nhb. 3@#, 3eat, 3eatt), repr. by E. dialect 
yatt, yate, yeat, Sc. yelt, ‘gate’ (itself from AS pl. gaéu, etc.). 








Watson 


Genitive Case 


Strong Declension of Masculines and Neuters.—AS -es, 
while retained in E. as ’s, and also as syllabic -e’s (e.g. in judge’s, 
prince’s, etc.), is lineally preserved in a few dialect uses: 

AS *Godes éa3e, ME godes-eye (‘God’s-eye,’=‘clary’), repr. 
by Somerset goody’s-eye as the name of this plant. 

AS grundes ‘of the ground’ in grundeswyli3ze, -wel3e, -wilie, 
repr. by 16th c. E. groundiswil, grondeswyle, as well as by Sc. 
grundieswallie, groundieswallow, northern dialect grundyswal- 
low (also Sc. grinning swallow! west Sc. grunnishule) ‘groundsel.’ 

The gen. sing. untimes ‘untimely,’ ME if not late AS altered 
form of AS untiman (gen. of untima ‘an unsuitable time’), has 
been preserved in Sc. untimous, untimously, ‘untimely,’ as well 
as in timous, timously older Sc. tymys, tymysly, ‘early’). Cf. E 
betimes. 

AS (ealles, etc.) cynnes, ‘of (every) kind,’ repr. by Yorks. 
-kins, found in allkins, anotherkins, whatkins (=‘all, etc., kind 
of’). Similarly descended from AS cyndes, gen. of cynd ‘kind, 
nature,’ are Somerset and Devon “any kindest thing” (=any- 
thing whatever), and the “least kindest thing.” 

A probable descendant of the AS genitival use is the feature 
of possessive ’s with a noun qualifying a second, often found in 
Somerset dialect (Elworthy, p. xlii) where not allowable in E., 
as in “‘day’s light” (=daylight), “the barn’s door,” “the hill’s 
top,” “the mill’s tail.” 

Umlaut Feminines.—From the genitive fure (or dative pl. 
furum) of AS furh ‘furrow’ has descended (through ME fore, 
fure) E. dialect foor and Sc. and dialect fur, furr. The genitive 
sule (if not dative pl. sula, sulum) of AS sulh ‘plough’ yields s.w. 
dialect zool, sool, sule, zowl, sowl, in the same sense. 

Strong Feminines.—The AS inflectional -e (as in helle, nom. 
hell; cwéne, nom. cwén ‘queen’), while sometimes retained in 
early ME, was lost later, being usually replaced by ’s, except in 
e.g. hell-fire, hen-egg; thus also E. dialect “the queen cousin” 
(Leics. Glossary, p. 22). 

The declension of r-stems, in which feder, médor, brédor, 
sweostor, are both nom. and gen., accounts for Northumbrian 
(1863) “‘my father hat; my wife mother house’’; the later north 
midland “my father boots; the lad father stick”; the Lancs. 
“your brother dog”; as well as northern Sc. “sister bairn” (=a 
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sister’s child) and Shetland “sister pairt” (=a daughter’s por- 
tion). 

Weak Declension.—The frequent AS genitival -m, -an (e.g. 
in ménan, nom. ména ‘moon’; we3brédan (-leaf), nom. we3bréde, 
-bréde, ‘waybread, plantain’) is evidenced in Sc. Monanday, 
Munanday (‘Monday,’ AS Ménande3), and Shetland waveren- 
leaf, Sc. wayburn-, wabran-, wabron-leaf (circa 1820), earlier 
wayburne-, waburne-leaf (17th c.), ‘plantain-leaf.’ Usually, how- 
ever, this suffix in ME was levelled with others to -e, originally 
syllabic, afterwards silent, and eventually dropped (or replaced 
by ’s); hence not only E. church-door, the occasional heart- 
blood, but also many provincial combinations of lady (AS 
hléfdizan, gen. case), as Lady-beetle, -bug, -clock, -cow, -fly, -lock 
(‘lady-bird’), Lady-apple, -buddick, -crab (varieties of apple), 
Lady-moon (the new moon), and the better known Lady-day 
(March 25). Similarly (after AS Marian, gen. case) the dialects 
have Mary apple, Mary-bird (‘lady-bird’), and Mary-gowlan (a 
flower-name). 

Dative Case 


Strong Declension.—The inflectional -e of AS strong nouns, 
while lost in pronunciation during the ME period and now some- 
times omitted in writing, has left traces not only in E. glove 
(AS gléfe, dat.), salve (AS sealfe, dat.), alive (repr. AS on life), 
but also in Sc. and dialect cav’ ‘calf’ (AS cealfe, dat.), south 
midland and s.w. dialect cleave (ME clefe, cleoue, AS cleofe dat., 
or cleofu nom. pl. of cleof, clif) ‘cliff,’ north midland and s.w. 
dialect hauve ‘half’? (AS healfe, dat., ME halve), s.w. dialect 
knive ‘knife’ (AS cnffe, dat.), s.w. dialect live ‘life’ (ME live, 
AS life, dat.; hence also Sc. belive ‘speedily’); Northumbrian 
eale, Lancs. and Linc. hale, ‘alluvial riverside land,’ also (Linc.) 
‘corner of land’ (AS heale, dat. of healh, halh ‘corner, nook’). 
These instances, however, as well as s.w. dialect leave ‘leaf,’ 
loave ‘loaf,’ and sheave ‘sheaf,’ may be partly due to other declen- 
sional forms; and so with northern dialect seale, seel, the Spen- 
serian sale, ‘willow, sallow’ (WS sealh, Old Anglian salh, Sc. 
saugh), as also E. seal (AS séol- or siol-; nom. seolh, whence Sc. 
sealch). A striking example is Hereford raw, Sc. -raw (in stane- 
raw, stany-raw, also 18th c. aikraw, hazleraw), denoting kinds 
of lichen, and derived from AS ra3e, inflectional form of ragu 
(‘lichen’), which itself gave rag (in 16th c. E. hasel-ragge, the 
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recently recorded north of Ireland hasel-rag, and Northumbrian 
steaney, stony, or stone rag, as well as Hereford rag), in similar 
sense. Again, AS beor3e (dat. of beorg ‘mound,’ etc.) gave ME 
ber3e, beryhe, berye, whence the local berry ‘mound, hillock, bar- 
row.’ From late Anglian sali3-, declensional stem of salh, AS 
sealh ‘willow,’ came (through ME salyhe, saly) E. dialect sally. 

Of the dative of Umlaut Feminines, various marks remain. 
AS byrig (dat. of burh, burg ‘fortified town,’ etc.), giving early 
ME biri, berie, buri (also occasionally used as nom.), survives in 
the local name-ending -bury. The dat. sylh of AS sulh ‘plough’ 
gives s.w. dialect sillow, silla, zilla. (The Lothian dialect ending 
-y for E. -ow, e.g. in marry, is, however, no survival of dative 
endings, but a mere phonetic change.) 

Of the dative (also gen. and acc.) -we of feminine nouns, 
vestiges remain not only in E. shadow (AS sceadue, -uwe, dat. of 
sceadu ‘shade’), meadow (AS médwe, médewe, dat. of méd 
‘mead’), but also in dialect /easow (AS léswe, dat. of lés, whence 
dialect lease ‘meadow’) and Sc. melvie vb. (used by Burns, 
= ‘to cover with meal’) and adj. (from AS melw-, stem of melu 
‘meal’). 

Further, AS fel3e, oblique sing. of fel3, and partly nom. 
felze weak f., give US and local E. felly, as well as Sc. filly and 
s.w. dialect velly, villy ‘a felloe’ (itself from the pl. fel3a). 

An interesting illustration of the variety of vernacular vari- 
ants evolving from AS declensional forms is seen in west and 
s.w. dialect descendants of sulh ‘plough,’ as follows: sing. nom. 
sulh, suluh, acc. sulh (>dialect sullow, zullow); gen. sule, sules, 
pl. gen. sula, dat. sulum (>zool, sule, sewl, zowl, sowl); dat. 
sylg, sylh, pl. nom. sylh (>sillow, silla, zilla); dat. syl, pl. nom. 
syll (> zill); acc. sul (>sull, cull). 

PLURAL NUMBER 
Nominative and Accusative Cases 

The AS ending -as (also -s), preserved in E. as -s, -es, and 
syllabic only when the singular form ends with certain sibilant 
or palatal sounds, descended as a distinct syllable until about a 
century ago in the dialect of the Barony of Forth (Wexford), as 
in craggés, dwellerés, gladés, pikkés, plathearés, etc. (= ‘crags, 
dwellers, glades, picks, platters’), heard about 1800, and in elvés, 
fowlés, frampés, haddokés, etc., recorded a little later. With the 
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plurals of nouns in -sé, the ending is also syllabic in midland, 
south, and s.w. dialects, giving postés, beastés. This form of pl. 
(e.g. deskés, nestés, postés) is also heard dialectally in Virginia, 
Carolina, and some other States; while ¢extés was recorded for 
Georgia a century ago. 

AS fétas (occasional pl. of f6¢, usual pl. féé ‘feet’) survives in 
southern dialect foots; while Old Nhb. cildas (pl. of cild) and its 
descendant northern ME childes is represented by west Yorks. 
childés ‘children,’ though perhaps not lineally. Yet of MSc. and 
Sc. chield, chiel (‘lad, young man’), from the same source, the 
only pl. is chiels. 

Unchanged or s-less Plurals.—As in AS, monosyllabic neuters 
such as déor, scéap, swin, hors, assumed no pl. in -s, so the 
standard E. descendants deer, sheep, swine, as well as horse 
(=‘horses’) in Sc. and military language, are identical in sing. 
and pl. AS blado, s-less pl. of bled ‘a blade, leaf,’ has descended 
in the northern plant-name é¢way-blade (literally ‘two leaves’), 
as well as ¢wa-blade (1828). Dialect mile pl. (e.g. in “three mile”) 
follows AS pl. méla, while E. miles is a younger plural. Dialect 
year (=the newer pl. ‘years’), pound (=‘pounds’), Sc. thing 
(= ‘things,’ especially heard in a’thing ‘all things, everything,’ 
also in other thing), and Yorks.-Lancs. deed (‘doings, ado, to do,’ 
heard in “good, hard, bonny, or great deed’’) come respectively 
from the AS strong neuters 3éar, pund, bing (nom. sing. and pl. 
alike), and déde, nom. pl. of déd ‘action generally, doing, per- 
formance.’ The uses of month in vernacular “six (etc.) month,” 
night in Sc. and dialect sennight, sennet, sennit (‘a week,’ literally 
‘seven nights’), as well as in E. fortnight, represent AS ménap, 
niht, nom. pl. as well as sing. Sc. freend ‘friends’ (in phrases con- 
trasted with fremd ‘strangers’) possibly descends from AS frend, 
freond, pl. of the umlaut masc. freond. Chicken ‘chicks, chick- 
ens’ (repr. AS cicenu strong neuter, early ME chickene) is used 
in E. dialect as the pl. of chick. 

Of Strong Feminines, the stem of the pl. fel3a gave ME 
felwe, early modern E. fellow, hence E. felloe. 

Of Umlaut Feminines, AS c# (pl. of c#) is retained in Sc. and 
dialect kye ‘cows, kine’; bréc, pl. of bréc ‘the breech,’ lives in Sc. 
breek ‘a trouser-leg’ (with its frequent pl. breeks ‘breeches’); 
while a survivor of gét, gét, pl. of gdét ‘goat,’ was still heard in 
n.e. Perthshire over half a century ago in the rhyme “Whase 
gaitt are thae?”’ etc. (Atheneum, 27 Feb. 1869). 
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Of the irregulars, AS cildru, -a (pl. of cild neuter) gives dia- 
lect childer ‘children’; cealfru (pl. of cealf neuter) has a pre- 
carious survivor in east Sc. car, caure ‘calves’; bréepre, etc. (pl. 
of brédor masc.), becoming breper(e, brebre in ME, survives in 
porth Sc. and Lancs. brether, Yorks. breether. 

The nom. pl. ending -m, -an of AS weak nouns persists in the 
dialects as well as in E. oxen (also brethren, children—teally 
double plurals, as was the 18th c. Kentish eiren, surviving from 
AS egru ‘eggs’). Vernacular survivals include Sc. and dialect 
een (AS éa3an; Chaucer’s eyen, Shakespeare’s eyne)‘ eyes’; s.w. 
dialect ashen, axen (AS ascan, axsan) ‘ashes’; assen (AS assan, 
ME assen), 19th c. U.S. for ‘asses’; dialect been (AS béon) ‘bees’; 
fleen (AS fléan) ‘fleas’; peasen (AS pisan, ME pesen) ‘pease’; 
ramson (AS ramesan, hramsan) ‘wild garlic’; s.w. dialect riksn 
(AS ryscan) ‘ruches’; sistern (very late AS sweostran) in local 
U.S. “brethren and sistern,” after ME use; midland and s. di- 
alect slan, slane, sloon, slon, slun (AS slén) ‘sloes’; south Cheshire 
and former Wexford ton (AS tan, ME ton, toon) ‘toes.’ Hence by 
substitution, its sporadic use in native words, as dialect childen 
‘children,’ housen ‘houses,’ mousen ‘mice,’ shoon (Shakespeare’s 


shoone, Sc. shuin) ‘boots’; and in some midland or s.w. counties, 
irregularly with Romance words, giving boétlen ‘bottles,’ closen 
‘fields,’ fairen ‘fairies,’ plazen ‘places,’ and primrosen ‘prim- 
roses.” Some double plurals, as feeten ‘feet,’ meesen ‘mice,’ also 
nessens ‘nests,’ now obsolescent or obsolete, have been recorded 
for East Anglia. 


Genitive Case 

Of this case, besides E. kine (from AS ctina, cfna, gen. pl.) 
the scant vernacular relics include childer- (from AS cildra, 
gen. pl. of cild, strong neuter, ‘child’) in Childermas ‘Innocents’- 
day, Dec. 28’; foot ‘feet’ (in “‘it is six foot long’’; ‘‘a three-foot 
rule”), representing AS /fééa, gen. pl. of fét, strong masc.; and 
besides ‘Witenagemot’ (revived by historians), Hallan- in E. 
dialect Hallantide, also s.w. dialect Hollan-tide, lineally de- 
scended (through earlier E. halwen(e)-, halowen-, hallon-, hollan- 
tide, also -day) from AS hdl3zena, gen. pl. of hél3a, weak masc., 
‘a saint.’ Of the AS weak masc. pl. hi3an, hiwan ‘members of a 
family, household servants’ a gen. pl. hina (hence early ME 
hine)—through a deduced nom. pl. hine, ME hine, hyne ‘domes- 
tics’—survives in north and s.w. dialect hine ‘farm laborer, (up- 
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per) farm servant, hind’. The vernacular plurals foot, shilling, 
as well as (partly) mile, month, night, and year, are due to AS 
genitive plurals in -a, because of the fact that after a number 
such terms were in the genitive plural case. 


Dative Case 


Evidence of the AS dative suffix -wm of strong nouns is 
found in the 19th c. Northampton whilom conj., ‘while, until,’ 
ultimately from AS hwilum, dat. pl. of hwil (cf. also ME 
stoundum, AS stundum, ‘at times’). The AS dative plural da3um 
gave ME dawen and the shortened form dawe, whence Sc. daw 
‘day.’ 

ADJECTIVES 

Weak Declension.—The -an of the accusative case (e.g. in 
healfan, féordan) has been preserved in Somerset “‘halfendeal”’ 
(‘half part, a half’), also in dialect “frumdell, frondelle, farrun- 
dell” (‘fourth part’), as well as “farthimgdale” (1835), all from 
earlier English farthendele. In Wiltshire most in deal and York- 
shire to Essex most an end, most on end, ‘generally, usually’ (in 
17th c. E.=‘for the most part, especially’), the survival of the 
inflection -an from AS méstan dele and probably *méstan ende 
has apparently been aided by if it is not due to an innocent 
disguise. 

The ending -um of the weak and strong dative case has been 
retained in early modern Sc. greatumly ‘greatly, very,’ and 
haleumlie ‘wholly,’ Yorks. i smallums ‘in small quantities,’ as 
well as in northern ME smallum ‘in small pieces’ and ME litlum 
‘by degrees.’ 

Strong Declension.—AS nom. le? ‘late’ is preserved in north- 
ern dialect Jat, whereas E. Jate comes from an oblique form. 

To AS declensional forms in -e, -es, or -um, are due Cornwall 
and Devon deave, deve ‘deaf’ (AS déaf), E. and U.S. dialect and 
archaic leave, lieve, etc., ‘willingly, lief’ (AS léof, liof, ‘dear, be- 
loved’). 

Of the retention in some adjs. of -w before vowels, e.g. in AS 
mearw-, stem of mearu ‘soft, tender,’ there is a relic in s.w. Sc. 
merve, mervy (hence smervy) ‘mellow, savory.’ 

The AS adj. 3en03 and its strong pl. 3em03e survive respec- 
tively in (1) Sc. emeuch, dialect eneeaf, eneuf, as well as in E. 
enough, and (2) Sc. and dialect enew, archaic E. enow—their us- 
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age being exemplified by Sc. ‘We’ve eneuch o’ tea, but no enew 
o’ cups’”’; Yorks. “I’ve bread eneef an’ apples enew;’’ Cumber- 
land ‘‘We’ve enew o’ sec as thee, an’ eneuf o’ what thou brings 
wid thee.” 

NUMERALS 

Cardinals.—Of AS (1) #wé3en masc., (2) wd fem. and neuter, 
(3) éu, tuu neuter, direct survivals are found in: (1) archaic E. 
twain, the “half twain, quarter twain, mark twain” of Missis- 
sippi leadsmen, and Cornwall “‘two twains” (twins), (2) south 
Sc. #wae, north dialect #wee, twea, etc., (3) Northumbrian and 
ME #ow ‘two.’ 

The genitival inflection -ra of AS cardinal numbers survives 
in the East Anglian or Essex forms three-releet, four-releet (also 
fourey-leet, four-eleet) ‘cross-roads; meeting of three, or four, 
ways,’ descended from Préora or féowera we3a léte (3eléte), with 
subsequent omission of we3a. (Skeat in Academy, 2 March, 1878; 
OED; EDD.) 

Of the AS ordinals pridda, fifta, siexta, en(d)lefta, twelfta, 
there are survivals in Sussex and early 19th c. Sc. thrid, Sc. 
Sift, sixt, etc. 

ARTICLE 

Late AS (Chronicle anno 1132) te ‘the,’ alteration by reason 
of preceding dental of pe (itself recorded only in Old Nhb.), 
is retained in Yorks. and midland ?’, with a local variant d’. 


PERSONAL PRONOUNS 
SINGULAR 

AS ic ‘I’ is represented by obsolescent ch, che (Worc., Devon; 
cf. Shakespeare’s chill ‘I will’), ch as in cham, chull (former Wex- 
ford and Kildare use), Jch (19th c. Devon speech), Iche, Ichy 
(local Somerset and Dorset), ZJss (Devon), Jze (Wilts.), also 
utch, utchy (older people near Yeovel, Somerset, and formerly 
in Dorset, Devon, and Wexford). 

AS pa ‘thou’ (so in poetry, prayer, and Quaker speech) is 
repr. in various dialects by some twenty-three forms in éh, and 
about twenty in é, including the normal forms éhu, thou (Yorks.- 
Lancs. to Wilts.), hoo (local north and south Sc.), tha (Yorks., 
Lancs., Cheshire, Derby), #& after dentals, e.g. “mind ta,” 
“seesta’”’ (s.w. Sc. to Linc.), to, too, tou, tu (north dialect), # 
(northern and north midland counties). 
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AS pin ‘thine’ (so in poetry, prayer, and elevated speech) is 
repr. by dialect thine (midlands and southwards). 

AS pé ‘thee’ (so in poetry and prayer; also in Quakers’ 
speech, esp. as nom.), ‘you,’ is repr. by ¢hee (Ross-shire dialect), 
thee, thie, thi, theh, they, the, tha, th’ (north, midland, and s.w. 
dialects), and ?’, ta, te, tee, teh, etc. (north midland dialects). 

AS héo, hio, hte, hi ‘she,’ is repr. by hoo (Lancs., also oc- 
casionally Yorks. to Gloucs.), 00, u (Cheshire, Derby, Notts.), 
how (Derby), as well as a (south Cheshire to n.w. Devon); hence 
e.g. Lancs. hoo-cat, hoo-Jew. In some midland, east, south, and 
s.w. counties, he as applied to various feminine (or occasionally 
neuter) objects, and its by-form a (Northampton to Dorset), 
are probably lineal descendants of this word. Lancs. and west 
Yorks. hoo, Gloucs. ou, ‘he,’ are perhaps aberrant uses of this 
pronoun. 

AS hit ‘it’ is repr. by Ait (normal Sc. and Northumbrian, also 
U.S. dialect) and hid, hed (n. Sc.),= ‘it’ in various senses. 

AS neuter his ‘its’ has survived in Hampshire. Cf. also 
Exodus xxxIx, 33, Mark Ix, 50, etc. 

AS him, neuter (as well as masc.) dative of hit, survives 
through ME and early modern E. in southern dialect use. 

AS hine, hiene, ‘him,’ is repr. by hin, hyn (Hants., Wilts.), 
in (Berks.), in (Pembroke); but more usually by un, en, ’n 
(Linc. to Cornwall), signifying ‘him’ (and occasionally ‘her,’ 
‘it’). 

PLURAL 

AS 3é ‘you,’ in addition to archaic and poetic use, is repr. 
by general dialect and Sc. ee (also vernacular in colloquial E. 
“thow d’ee do?” “don’t-ee?” “haste-ee,”’ “look-ee,”’ “thank-ee’’), 
with both singular and pl. signification. 

AS hte, hi, h§, héo, ‘they,’ is repr. by hi (Wexford until circa 
1780), he (Linc., Warwick, Shropshire), also unstressed a (same 
localities, hence used in Tennyson’s “Northern Farmer, OS’’). 

AS hiera, heora ‘of them, their,’ is repr. by her (n.e. Lancs.) 
and aar, ar ‘their’ (Wexford until about 1800, through M. Anglo- 
Irish har). 

AS him, hiom, heom ‘them,’ became E. (12-17th c.) hem, 
ME -em in combinations; hence 18th c. E. em, also ’em (as if 
short for them), used widely in dialect and colloquial speech. The 
17th c. E. variant wm survives in Yorks., Leics., and Berks. 
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Middle Anglo-Irish had ham, the ancestor of the later Wexford 
aam. 
POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS 

The use of the Germanic suffix -m has been preserved in E. 
mine, thine (AS min, din), and by prosthesis gives E. dialect 
nown, Sc. nain, nane (ME nown, MSc. nan, nane), ‘own.’ This 
use had been developed in ME., giving heren (‘theirs’), hiren, 
hern (‘hers’), ouren (‘ours’), 30uren (‘yours’); and hence in vari- 
ous modern dialects hisn, hern, ourn, yourn, theirn. 


DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS 
SINGULAR 


Of the theme se, seo, bat (‘the, that’) the last only is now 
represented, by E. that as well as by ¢he #- in the Sc. and north 
dialect phrase-forms “the tae, ... the tother,” “the tane, . 
the tother,” and in midland dialect “the to (or tone), .. . the 
tother,” from AS “pet an, . . . pet 6per.’’ Either of the elements 
is also used vernacularly without its counterpart, e.g. in “the 
tother (day etc.)”. That is also used dialectally (as it was in AS) 
in place of the neuter sing. i#, e.g. in: ‘It looks like rain.’ ‘That 
do!’ 

Of the genitive fem. Jére a relic probably survive in Essex 
dialect (perhaps obsolete) ree, ‘a river or flood,’ ME ree ‘channel, 
river,’ doubtless from AS on or ofer bére éa (=‘river’). 

AS bém, bdém, dative masc. and neuter (‘the, that’), is repr. 
through the ME dative jen, pan, by the, e.g. in to or for ben ane 
(from AS *for bém dnum), later to or for ben anes, ones, whence 
the modern phrase “for the nonce,” in E. signifying ‘for the pres- 
ent occasion,’ but in the dialects meaning ‘expressly.’ Similarly 
by prosthesis Gloucs. dialect male (= ‘ale-drinking, ale-house’), 
in “‘He’s gone to nale,”’ is due to ME atten (AS at bém) ale. Cf. 
ME “‘at pe nende”’ (=end); “when it com to the neue” (=eve- 
ning). 

AS /)% instrumental is repr. by the in E. “‘the more the 
merrier,’ “nevertheless,’’ “none the less,’ and the equivalent 
Sc. and north dialect natheless, as well as sporadic dialect “never 
the nearer (or nigher),” signifying ‘none the nearer.’ 

Of AS és, neuter of pés, péos, ‘this,’ the genitive jises, 
pisses (early ME pisses), though lost to standard E., is repr. by 
dial. thises or this’s (e.g. in “this’s book,” “whose is this’s”’). 


> 66 
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PLURAL 

AS )é nom. and acc., ‘the, these, those,’ is repr. by Sc. thae 
as well as by northern dialect theea, thea. 

From AS selfan of the weak oblique cases of self, sylf, etc. 
‘self,’ descended ME sing. selven (selvin, selfine, etc.); while from 
selfan, etc. of the weak pl. declension came ME pl. selven ‘selves,’ 
giving E. dialect seln (Yorks., Lancs., Linc.), sen (Westmorland 
to Bedford, and Surrey), -zen (s.w. dialect), also -sens (Yorks. 
to Devon). 

INDEFINITE PRONOUNS 

The indefinite pronouns still doing service in the dialects in- 
clude: 

AS dper, é3per, etc. ‘each,’ repr. by Sc. and E. dialect 
atther. 

AS ndwper, néper, etc. ‘neither,’ repr. by northern dialect 
nauther, nouther, and general dialect nother, etc. 

AS ilca, ylca ‘the same,’ repr. by Sc. and northern dialect 
ilka ‘each, every.’ Cf. also late AS pat ilc or ilce (Chronicle anno 
1135) with Sc. “— of that ik”? (=‘same name or place’). 

Old Anglian ylc ‘every,’ repr. by Sc. and northern dialect 
ilk ‘each, every.’ 

AS sum ‘certain,’ and (with numerals) ‘one’ of a number: 
repr. by E. some, also lineally in a few special Sc. and U.S. 
senses; and, especially in golf language (from Scots), éwosome, 
threesome, foursome, etc. 

AS pylc ‘such’ (whence ME ilke, pulke), repr. by southern 
dialect thic, thick, thek (also thuck, thucky, thicky), as well as by 
obsolete Wexford dicke, ‘that or this (very person or thing).’ 

AS (once) 3eom ‘that over there,’ repr. by yon, widespread 
in Sc. and general dialect use. 


INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS 
AS hwilc (hwylc, hwelc), ‘which,’ repr. by Sc. and n.w. E. 
whilk, Yorks. wilk, s.Sc. whulk, and n.e. Sc. filk. 
AS hweper ‘which of two’ (surviving in E. until the 17th c.: 
cf. Matt. xx1, 31), repr. by Yorks. and Lancs. whether, wether 
(e.g. in “‘whether will ta hev, this or that?’’). 


PREPOSITIONS 
Old English prepositions which survive in the dialects include 
the following—be ‘near, beside,’ behindan ‘behind,’ betweoxn, 
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betwixan ‘between,’ bitan ‘without,’ neoban ‘beneath,’ 3eond 
prep. (rarely adv.), ‘throughout’: repr. by Sc., Westm., and 
Dorset be, Yorks. behinten, betwixen, Sc. but, Lancs. anean, Sc. 
and E. dialect yond prep. and adv. Absfan ‘above, before,’ 
abutan ‘about,’ beforan ‘before,’ wipdtan ‘without, outside of,’ 
are repr. by Sc. and northern E. aboon, abuin, etc., n.e. and s.w. 
dialect aboutan, Somerset beforn, Sc. and E. dialect withouten. 
Early ME aforen (AS onforan) ‘before’ survives in Somerset 
avaurn, East Anglian aforne. 


ADVERBS 


Adverbs of place include— 

AS hwér ‘where’: represented by n.E. wheere. 

AS pér ‘there’: repr. by E. dialect sheer (Lancs. to Gloucs.) 
as well as by 16th c. E. theare. 

AS périt ‘outside’: repr. by Sc. (and ME) throut ‘out and 
away.’ 

AS tte, ut, ‘without’: repr. by Sc. and northern E. oot (and 
E. ous). 

AS feorran ‘from afar’: repr. by Sc. fer ‘far.’ 

AS néah, néh, ‘near, close to’: repr. by E. and U.S. dialect 
nigh ‘near.’ 

AS néar comparative, ‘nearer’: repr. by E. dialect near, e.g., 
in ‘“‘never the near” (=none the nearer). 

AS hindan ‘behind’: repr. by Sc. hint. 

AS neoban ‘beneath, below’: repr. by Sc. and poetic E. 
neath, 

AS heonan, heona (ME heonne, henne, hen) ‘hence’: repr. by 
the recently surviving Yorks. hen. 

Adverbs of manner include— 

AS éape ‘easily’: repr. by Sc. eath. 

AS for hwt, ‘wherefore, why?’: repr. by E. dialect for-why 
in the same sense. 

AS nide, niede, n§de, ‘of necessity, needs’: repr. by mid- 
Yorks. need. 

AS péah, péh, péh, ‘though’: repr. by Sc. theh. 

Adverbs of time include— 

AS ér ‘before’: repr. by Sc. air, n.E. ere ‘early.’ 

AS dgén ‘gone, past’: repr. by midland and s. dialect agone 


‘ago.’ 
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AS hrape, ‘quickly, promptly’: repr. by dialect rathe, rath 
‘soon, quick.’ 
AS hwanne (hwenne, hwonne) ‘when’: repr. by Sc. whan. 
AS sibpban ‘afterwards, since’: repr. by Sc. sin. 
AS pé ‘then’: repr. by s.w. dialect tho ‘at that time, then.’ 
AS panne (penne, bonne), hence ME panne, ‘then’: repr. by 
Sc. and n.E. than. 
AS pér-rihte ‘forthwith’: repr. by midland and s.w. dialect 
thereright in the same sense. 
VERBS 
INFINITIVE 
AS -an (ME -en, -in, etc.; hence in Shakespeare, Spenser, 
and others) is repr. in doone ‘to do’ (Wexford dialect until about 
1800). AS -ian (s. ME -ien, later s.w. E. -ie, -ye, -y) is repr. in 
s.w. dialect (esp. some rural parts of Somerset) by -y or -#e, as in 
nursy, reapy, sawy, sewy (Jennings, 1823), milky, mowy (Morris, 
1871), and agy, berky, lasty, worky, etc. (Elworthy, 1888). 


PRESENT TENSE 
Second person sing. -(e)s# is repr. by -sé in various dialects. 
Third person sing. -(e)p is repr. by -sh in various dialects 


(esp. among older rural people of Somerset and Devon) and -eth 
in elevated language, also e.g. in beeth (Wexford until about 
1800). 

Plural. -(a)) is repr. by -eth, -th (older rural people of Somer- 
set and Devon) and -eth in deeth ‘die,’ dwytheth ‘look’ (Wexford 


until about 1800). 
STRONG PRETERITE 


Indicative pl. AS -on (or subj. -em) is repr. by -en, -m pret. 
pl. (Lancs.-Shropshire). 

The dialects have sometimes been truer to the ancestral form 
than has standard E., by retaining the vowel-sound, or by pre- 
serving either the strong or the weak form: 

(1) Retention of vowel— 

AS band (‘bound’), Sc., northern E., Shropshire band, ban’. 

AS fand (‘found’), Sc. and northern E. fand, fan’. 

AS grand (‘ground’), Sc., northern E., Shropshire grand, 
gran’. 

AS spac, spac (‘spoke’), Sc. and northern E. spak, spack. 

AS swang (‘swung’), Sc. and northern E. swang. 
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AS wan (‘won, did win’), Sc. and northern E. wan. 

(2) Preservation of strong (where E. has altered to weak) forms— 

AS béc (‘baked’), obsolescent Sc. buke. 

AS clamb, clomb (‘climbed’), Sc., northern E., southern E. 
clam, clom. 

AS grap (‘gripped’), Sc. and northern E. grap, graip, grope. 

AS méow (‘mowed’), Sc., northern E., s.e. E. mew. 

AS rap (‘reaped’), midland rope. 

AS réow (‘rowed’), Yorks. and e. Anglian rew. 

AS séaw (‘sowed’), Sc., Yorks., and Cambridge sew. 

Cf. also AS créap (‘crept’), Sc. or E. dialect crap, crape, 
crop; AS déaf (‘dived’), E. dialect dave, U.S. and E. dialect 
dove. 

(3) Preservation of weak (where E. has altered to strong) 
forms— 

AS *3espittode (‘spat’), Sc. spittit. 

AS sticode (‘stuck’), E. dialect sticked, Sc. stickit. 

AS wérede (‘wore’), Sc. and dialect weared. 

Cf. also AS (ic, hé) éode (‘I or he went’) with northern E. 
yede, yode. 

The root-vowel i of the preterite second person sing. and the 
pl. in many AS verbs is apparently preserved in the following 
dialect preterites (whereas E. has deviated): Northumbrian 
and southern dialect bid ‘bade, remained’; Notts. and Linc. 
drif, driv ‘drove’; Sc. and E. dialect rid ‘rode’; ris ‘rose’; Lanc. 
and east Anglian strid ‘strode’; Cheshire writh ‘writhed.’ 


WEAK PRETERITE AND Past PARTICIPLE 


AS -ed-, -od-: repr. by E. -ed (usually pronounced ’d, being 
syllabic only in -ded, -ted, and in “‘the learned,” also in beloved, 
blessed, cursed, after Biblical use), frequently by Sc. -#é (e.g. in 
askit, braggit, walkit), and until about 1800 by Wexford -e?, also 
-ith (in ee-sarith, = ‘served’). 


Past PARTICIPLE 
Of various strong past participles retained in dialect but dis- 
placed by weak in E. the following are examples: 
AS bacen (‘baked’), surviving in Sc. baken. 
AS clumben (‘climbed’), Nhb. and Shropshire clomben. 
AS cowen (‘chewed’), Yorks. chewn. 
AS crdwen (‘crowed’), Sc., Yorks., and Shropshire crawn. 
AS croden (‘crowded’), e. Anglia crud’n. 
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AS cropen (‘crept’), Sc., northern E., and Shropshire crop’n, 
crupp'n. 

AS freten (‘fretted’), Sc. and northern E. fret’n, frit’n. 

‘AS gliden (‘glided’), Yorks. glid’n. 

AS héawen (‘hewed’), Perth huwen, Yorks. yaewn, occasional 

. hewn). 

AS holpen (‘helped’), Cheshire, Rutland, Shropshire ’olp’n. 

AS sceapen (‘shaped’), Sc. and Yorks. shap’n. 

AS storfen (‘starved’), Cheshire staro’n. 

AS *porscen (‘thrashed’), Sc. thruish’n. 

AS wescen (‘washed’), northern Sc. wash’n, s. Sc. and n. E. 
wesh’n, also Sc. wush’n. 

Cf. also AS dofen (‘dived’), Yorks. and Sussex div’n. 

Of strong past participles in which dialects preserve -en, -n, 
the following is a partial list: 


AS begunnen ‘begun’: surviving in Cheshire (rare) begunnen. 
AS boden ‘bid’: Sc. and n. E. budden, bodden. 

AS borsten ‘burst’: Sc. and dialect bros’n, brus’n. 

AS browen ‘brewed’: Yorks. brew’n. 

AS brungen ‘brung, brought’: n. E. brongen, brungen. 


AS bunden ‘bound’: Yorks. bunden, Nhb. and Yorks. binden. 

AS druncen ‘drunk’: E. dialect drunken. 

AS giten ‘got’: n. E. gitten, getten. 

AS grunden ‘ground’: n. E. and w. midland grounden, grun- 
den. 

AS healden ‘held’: Sc. and E. dialect hadden, hodden. 

The AS participial prefix 3e-, early ME 3e-, ME i- or y- 
(hence used archaically by Douglas, Spenser, and others, and 
still found in the fossil yclept), was represented by ee- in the 
dialect of Barony Forth, Wexford, until the beginning of last 
century (in e.g. ee-delt, ee-drowe, ee-go, ee-kent, ee-mate, ee-spent, 
‘dealt, thrown, gone, known, made, spent’), and by the thir- 
teenth-century by-form a-, now dialectal from Worc. to Surrey 
and thence to Cornwall (in e.g. a-ait, a-bound, a-broke, a-cut, 
a-dood, = ‘done,’ etc.), as in “I have a-yeat (=eaten) an apple.” 


PRESENT PARTICIPLE 


AS -ende, altered to -ing in E., is represented by in’ in most E. 
dialects, as well as U.S. colloquial and dialect use. Northern 
ME -and, while surviving in s. Sc. as -nd, -ant (in awnd ‘owing,’ 
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wullant ‘willing’), is usually represented in Sc. as well as n. Nhb. 
and n. Cumb. by -an. 


Of certain PRETERITIVE VERBS the following are the originals 
and surviving features: 

AS 43an ‘to own, possess’: survives in Sc. and northern E. 
awe. 

AS cunnan ‘to know’: lingers in dialect and archaic “‘to con or 
cun (=acknowledge) thanks.” 

AS du3an ‘to avail, be good for’ (pa. t. dohte): survives in Sc., 
northern, and east midland dialect dow, northern daw, doe ‘to be 
able, to thrive’ (Sc. and northern dought, docht, pa. t.). 

AS pres. t. bu dearst (pl. durron, durran), pa. t. dorste, of 
durran ‘to dare’: lasts in Sc. daur, northern E. dar (Sc. and dia- 
lect durst pa. t., dialect darst, dorst, dost). 

AS ma3an’ ‘may’ had a pa. t. pl. muhte, which survives in E. 
and U.S. dialect mout, mought ‘might.’ 

AS métan ‘may’; lives in Sc. and Yorks. mote, also Sc. mat. 

AS 2nd person sing. scealt, pl. sculon, sceolon, of sculan, 
sceolan ‘shall’: are preserved respectively in midland and south- 
ern dialect shat (s.w. dialect shat, shut) and n.w. midland shan 
(also shun, sun). 

AS purfan ‘to need,’ pa. t. porfte: survived until recently in 
Sc. thar, thaur ‘T need, he needs,’ with pa. t. hurt, thurst. 

AS witan ‘to know,’ ist and 3rd person sing. wat: preserved 
in Sc. wit, wut, Sc. and north E. weet (archaic E. wee), pres. t. 
wat, also archaic E. 1st and 3rd person sing. wote. 


AS béon is represented by E. de in infin. and subj., and by 
south E. dialect be in infin., indic., and subj. Cf. Matt. xv, 14. 
The Dorset pres. t. runs thus: “I be, thou bist, he is; we, you, 
they be’ (Barnes Grammar, 1863). 

AS dén ‘to do, act,’ also ‘to put, place’: the word is repre- 
sented by Leics. and Lincs. do in the latter sense, and is con- 
tained in E. doff ‘put off,’ dialect dout ‘to put out,’ as well as 
south midland and south dialect dup ‘to fasten (a door, etc.).’ 

AS weorban ‘to become’: survives in Sc. and north E. wae 
worth ...! archaic E. woe worth...! in imprecations or in 
exclamations of dismay. 
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POLITICAL THEMES IN SHAKESPEARE’S 
LATER PLAYS* 


During the sixteenth century, the development of artillery, 
by transferring military preéminence from the armored knight 
to the professional mercenary skilled in engineering and in the 
mathematics of gunnery,' so increased the power of the king, 
who alone could afford to support such armies, that most of the 
states of western Europe became in effect absolute monarchies. 
The Reformation, moreover, destroying the old religious sanc- 
tions of authority, and making the kings the equals, if not the 
superiors, of the pope, required a new rationalization, a sanction 
de jure of the governments de facto; and, to excuse this royal 
assumption of powers that for centuries had reposed with the 
nobles and the clergy, there arose by degrees a new science of 
government which conceived the sovereign as the central auto- 
crat. In Elizabethan England, the remembrance of the Wars of 
the Roses and the immediate object-lesson of the religious strug- 
gles in France and Germany, the fear of Spain and of the ad- 
vancing Counter-Reformation, and a distrust of the numerous 
Roman Catholic nobles, many of whom had taken part in the 
risings of the northern earls, made the commons accept, if not 
support, Tudor absolutism as the bulwark of national independ- 
ence in church and state; and a compliant Privy Council dic- 
tated at the royal will even decisions of the courts of law.’ 
Monarchy was accepted as the form of government most na- 
tural, most workable, and most highly approved by Holy Writ;? 
and the sovereign actually took the place of the pope as God’s 
vicar upon earth.‘ 

Since the reign of Richard II,® this theory of Divine Right 


* This paper was read at a meeting of The Andiron Club of New York City. 

1 See the present writer, “Captain General Othello,”’ Anglia, xtm1, 296 
et seq. 

2 Lord Eustace Percy, The Privy Council under the Tudors, Oxford, 1907. 

3 J. W. Allen, Political Thought in the Sixteenth Century (New York, 1928), 
p. 126 et seg.; J. N. Figgis, The Divine Right of Kings (Cambridge, 1922), p. 89 
et seg. He cites Tyndale, Barnes, Gardiner, Latimer, Jewell, Bilson, and Bul- 
linger, who come to a climax in Heywood’s Royal King (1600). 

* See Edmund Bolton, Nero, “Dedication”; ““No Prince is so bad as not to 
make monarchy the best form of government”; and Thomas Bilson, True 
Difference Between Christian Subiection and Unchristian Rebellion (Oxford, 1585), 
p. 515. 
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had been gaining ground; and, in the time of Henry VIII, even 
More’s communistic Utopia was an autocratic monarchy, with 
fixed and nicely graded social classes. As yet the civil powers 
were interested more in practical politics than in any theory of 
the state; and even Machiavelli was known through a perverse 
tradition’ rather than by his actual writings;* but the changes 
of the Reformation required that the clergy justify the king as 
the supreme ruler of the national church; and, except for the 
most extreme Protestants,° ecclesiastical apologists who preached 
and wrote on the subject’® were obliged, in defending the Re- 
formation, to endow the king with the powers that they had 
taken from the pope; and they generally agreed that ““The office 
of a magistrate is the ordinance of God.”" Thus, ironically 
enough, the Elizabethans, living in an age when the church 
had been extensively reformed, and when rising prices were 
ruining the old nobility, insisted upon seeing society as divinely 
appointed and consequently static and subject to no change.” 
The nobles, like the king, were supposed, on the authority of the 
Bible and the classics," to derive the sanction for their status 
through their ancestors from God." Elyot, to be sure, suggested 


that they first came into being by popular election, a sort of 
social contract; but, even so, he defended the class-system™ 


5 Figgis, op. cit., p. 82 et seq. 

®R. Kelso, The Sixteenth Century Gentleman (Urbana, IIl., 1929), p. 39; 
and Cunningham, CHEL., rv, 339. 

7M. Praz, Machiavelli and the Elizabethans, Oxford, 1928. 

§C. H. Mc Ilwain, The Political Works of James I (Cambridge, Mass., 
1918), p. xvii ef seg. 

® Cunningham, op. cit., p. 341. 

10 Allen, op. cit., p. 125 et seg. citing sixteenth-century homilies and also 
Gardiner, Latimer, Sir Thomas Smith, Hooper, Tyndale, Cheke, Fox, Crowley, 
Starley, etc. See also Mc Ilwain, op. cit., Appendix A. 

" Hooper, Annotations to Romans xm, ed. Parker Soc, 103. 

2 John Randol, Noble Blastus (London, 1633), p. 15 et seq. 

3 Kelso, op. cit., p. 31 et seq. 

“4H. Peacham, Compleat Gentleman; John Stephens, Satyrical Essayes 
(London, 1615), p. 35; and [J. Bodenham], Wits Common-wealth (London,? 
1640), p. 102. 

8 Elyot, Governour, Bk. 11, Sec. iv. 

46 Markham lists the social classes as follows: “Princes or Potentats, Dukes, 
Earles, Barons, Knightes, Esquires, Gentlemen, Yeomen, Husbandmen: Tay- 
lor” etc., Profession of Servingman (1598), Inedited Tracts, 1868, p. 103. 
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as ordained of Heaven.’ Writers naturally condemned any who 
would subvert this divinely appointed scheme of things'* by 
trying to rise above the level of their birth; the growing wealth 
of the trading classes was particularly deplored; and the eco- 
nomic decline of the aristocracy, due to their fixed incomes in an 
age of rising prices,’® seemed a positive danger to the state.”° 
About the end of the century, this theory of government was 
rather suddenly brought to the bar of popular opinion, and was 
generally approved: the question of the succession at Elizabeth’s 
death and especially the effort of the Jesuits to ally the Roman 
Catholic claims to popular sovereignty,” and the promulgation 
of Divine Right in both the writings and the policies of James 
I,” led to an increasing interest in the theory of government; 
and this interest, furthermore, was a natural offshoot of the mass 
of literature, English and Italian, about behavior and policy 
at court. In 1594, the Jesuit Parsons attacked the right of James 
I, as a heretic, to the crown;* and the Jesuits, depicting the Pope 
as a popular bulwark against royal despotism, obliged their 
opponents, Wentworth (1598) and Hayward (1603), to make 
Divine Right an essential part of Protestant apologetics. In 
1598, moreover, King James’s Trew Law of Free Monarchies 
made clear to his future English subjects that he claimed to rule 
by direct authority of God. In 1603, he ascended the throne in 
peace; but the Gunpowder Plot made the Jesuit attack seem 
especially dangerous; and so apprehensive was the government 
that in 1606 a new oath of allegience was required; and argu- 
ments upon it were written pro and con by no less persons than 
John Donne, Bishop Andrewes and King James against Martin 
Becan, Cardinal Bellarmine, Cardinal du Perron and Pope 


1 Elyot, op. cit., 1, iv. 

8 Kelso, op. cit., p. 35; and the present writer, “‘Olivia’s Household,” 
PMLA., xurx (1934), 797 et seq. 

19 See the present writer, ““The Theme of Timon of Athens,”” MLR., xx1x, 
20. 

20 Kelso, op. cit., p. 45; Ward, CHEL., v, 391; Stubbes, Anatomie, ed. New 
Shak. Soc., 29; and Lodge, Chrestoleros, ed. Spenser Soc., No. 47 (1888), p. 44. 

2 Allen, op. cit., p.247 et seq; Mc Ilwain, op. cit., p. xxv; and Figgis, “On 
Some Political Theories of the Early Jesuits,” Trans. Roy. Soc., xt N.S., p. 89 
et seq. 

* Allen, op. cit., p. 252 et seq; Figgis, Divine Right, p. 137; Mc Ilwain, op. cit., 
Pp. Xxxvii. %3 Mcllwain, op. cit., Appendix D. 
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Paul V.% Thus during the latter half of Shakespeare’s dramatic 
career, a new interest in the philosophy of government arose, 
an interest that several generations of preaching and that the 
established status quo had already biased in favor of absolutism, 
an interest that was now brought home to the intelligent public 
by political controversy, by a notorious conspiracy, and by 
the immediate problem of James Stuart’s right to the English 
throne. 

Drama, perhaps more than any other art, reflects its patrons’ 
interests and points of view; and, down to the latter years of 
Queen Elizabeth, English drama, on the rare occasions when it 
reflected political ideas, expressed little more than a conven- 
tional, though intense, loyalty. The subject of the Medieval 
stage was religion rather than civil government. When the 
morality and the chronicle history play united in Bale’s Kynge 
Johan, the problem of the relation of church and state provided 
a sort of political theme; but the morality was drama of purely 
personal salvation; and the chronicle play was too much taken 
up with the portrayal of mere event as fixed by historic fact, to 
have much generality of meaning. In Gorboduc, the explanation 
appended to the first dumb-show expresses a political theme: 
“that a state knit in unitie doth continue strong against all 
force. But being divided, is easily destroyed”; but the plot only 
partly illustrates this principle. The so-called University Wits, 
though educated, and aristocratic in their view of life, did not 
greatly concern themselves with political science, perhaps be- 
cause they feared the heavy hand of the government, perhaps 
because the theory of the state was as yet of little interest to the 
general public, perhaps because their audience was composed 
largely of the vulgar whose purview did not embrace such lofty 
matters. Kyd portrays the national calamities of the Spanish 
Tragedy chiefly for their sensational and personal values and not 
for their political significance, a striking contrast to Hamlet, its 
Shakespearean prototype. Greene’s Friar Bacon plays with the 
subject of royal misalliance, but attempts no general, logical 


% Tbid., p. lvii et seg. The oath caused a “great stir’ throughout the reign 
of James I. 

% See R. V. Lindabury, Patriotism in Elizabethan Drama (Princeton, [1930], 
pp. 15, 173 et seg. Cf. A. H. Gilbert “Seneca and the Criticism of Elizabethan 
Tragedy,” in which he treats of Macbeth as a political play, p. 2, xm, 370 et. seq. 
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solution. Marlowe’s themes, though sometimes broadly na- 
tional, as in Tamburlaine, are centred on some individual rather 
than on the body politic: Marlowe was apparently not very 
social-minded; and, even in Edward II, though the first half of 
the play shows the king basely permitting the rule of low-born 
favorites, the latter part is concerned, not with the consequent 
disaster to the dynasty and the nation, but with arousing a some- 
what unmerited sympathy for the weak and foolish king. The 
drama previous to Shakespeare then, including his early con- 
temporaries, though it generally laid its scenes in courts and 
cities, expressed only incidentally and sporadically the essential 
principles that were supposed to dominate the science of govern- 
ment. 

The political background of Shakespeare’s dramas has oc- 
casioned considerable discussion. From Plumtre* to the recent 
interpreters of the plays in the light of the Essex conspiracy, 
critics have tried to find timely references to affairs of state; but 
rather few of these attempts have achieved any wide acceptance 
among scholars; and, as one such critic himself admits, such sub- 
jects were “‘in the index expurgatorius of the court,’”? and so 
brought both playwright and actors in dangers of the judgment. 
These studies, however, are aside from the purpose of the pres- 
ent work, which proposes to investigate the plays for reflections, 
not of current political event, but of current political theory. In 
this latter field, the earlier scholars like Tschischwitz,** having 
but little knowledge of Elizabethan political ideas, interpreted 
Shakespeare in the light of their own preconceptions; but, more 
recently, a series of studies by Professor Keller and others*® 
have applied to Shakespeare’s chronicle history plays the back- 
ground of contemporary theories of the state: surely no less 
significant should be similar themes in his tragedies and problem- 
plays that deal with royalty; for, in these types of drama the 
freer treatment of his plot would permit fuller illustration of 
general truth, and the need for convincing motivation would 

% James Plumtre, Observations on Hamlet, London, 1796. 

27 R. Simpson, “Political Use of the Stage in Shakespeare’s Time,” Publ. 
New Shak. Soc., 1874. 

*8 B. Tschischwitz, Shakespeares Staat und Kinigtum, Halle, 1866. 

29'W. Keller, “Vortrag iiber Shakespeares Kénigsdramen,” Shak. Jhb., 
Lx, 35; A. Huneke, “Shakespeares englische Kénige,” ibid., txv1, 79; and 
W. Clemen, “Shakespeare und das Kénigtum,”’ idid., xvi, 58. 
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require a conclusion that accorded with accepted political theo- 
ries and ideals. 

In Shakespeare’s early plays, indeed, as in those of his early 
contemporaries, political generalizations seem sporadic and in- 
cidental rather than systematic and intended; and, especially in 
his chronicle history plays, they inhere more in the material of 
his sources than in any interpretation of his own. In 1874, 
Simpson* pointed out in this body of drama such general ideas 
as the exaltation in Richard III of the royal power at the ex- 
pense of the nobility; in Richard II and Henry VI, the ruin of a 
monarchy by unworthy favorites; and in King John the miseries 
of even the most justified rebellion. Thus bad kings wreck a 
dynasty; and a good one, like Henry V, exalts it; but such 
obvious commonplaces hardly constitute a theory of govern- 
ment; and, moreover, in such an early play as Richard III, the 
plot is mainly taken up with the intrigues within the Yorkist 
faction by which Richard gains the throne, whereas Richmond’s 
epilogue, like the dumb-show in Gorboduc, is concerned with an 
unrelated problem, the dreadful consequences of rival dynasties. 
Shakespeare, in short, is beginning to think in terms of state- 
craft; but he has not yet learned to codrdinate the speeches of 
his characters with the episodes of the plot. King John has not 
even the unity of political theme apparent in the old Kynge 
Johan. The first half of Richard II shows the ruin of a foolish 
king by evil counsellors; but the second half, in imitation of 
Marlowe’s Edward II, deserts this fertile theme to arouse 
sympathy for the deposed monarch. In Henry IV, the king refers 
to the “frank diseases’ of the state; but the causes and the 
nature of these “‘diseases” are not clearly or consistently por- 
trayed: the King and Warwick suggest that the nobles rebel 
merely because they are naturally rebellious; among the other 
party, likewise, the Archbishop of York says that they are all 
“diseased,”’ and charges the king with tyranny; and to this West- 
moreland, vaguely replies that it is “the time/And not the king 
that doth you injuries.’”** Later Henry himself admits that the 
crown, has sat “‘troublesome”’ upon his head because of the “‘in- 
direct and crook’d ways” through which he came by it;* but 
obviously an Elizabethan dramatist could hardly portray the 

3° Simpson, op. cit., p. 426 et seq. 3 Henry IV, Part II, m1, i, 39. 

® Tbid., tv, i, 105-106. % Tbid., tv, v, 185. 
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founder of the Lancastrian dynasty as a usurper; and so, for this 
reason if no other, Shakespeare could not use this explanation 
for the tumults of the time. Even the wild youth of Prince Hal, 
which appears in Part J as a cause for the general discontent,™ 
is not consistently developed; for the rebellions go on even after 
the Prince is quite reformed, and his character and bravery estab- 
lished. Thus, even as late as 1598, though in Falstaff Shakespeare 
had mastered contemporary social portraiture,® and though he 
seems to have tried to see into the causes of national events, 
nevertheless he had not yet achieved any certain or consistent 
political insight. 

The comedies usually dated in the first and second periods are 
hardly more satisfactory. In Loves Labours Lost, the King aban- 
dons the state for the contemplative life of study; and, strangely 
enough, the state appears to go on quite well without him—a 
striking contrast to the government of Milan under the studious 
Prospero, or the government of Vienna deserted by the Duke in 
Measure for Measure. In Two Gentlemen of Verona, Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, Merchant of Venice, Much Ado and Twelfth 
Night, the court is merely a conventional background, like the 
landscapes in Renaissance religious painting: we do not know 
how the government is run, and are hardly shown even the 
consellors of state:** this is the point of view of a mere outsider, 
who knows only the pomp and circumstance of rule, sees the 
pastimes of the court and its popular display, but hardly under- 
stands such problems as the financing of these pastimes and the 
political necessity for the display. The problem of usurpation 
inheres in Lodge’s Rosalynde, which gave its plot to As You 
Like It; but Shakespeare merely echoes, rather than develops 
this fertile theme. A younger son has taken the dukedom “‘per- 
force,’”’ as in the Tempest, from his elder brother and so becomes 
a “tyrant Duke’’;*” but, unlike the Tempest, the play gives no 
explanation of how this was achieved; and the usurper yields the 
kingdom up again merely upon the persuasions of “an old 
religious man’’** whom he meets by chance while he is seeking 
the life of the rightful duke. This holy person thus plays deus 


* Henry IV, Part I, m1, ii, 4 et seg. 

% See the present writer, Sir John Falstaff, RES., vit, 414 et seq. 
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ex machina to the comedy, and resolves the usurpation with no 
more satisfactory cause than brought it into being. Shakespeare 
apparently, even in the summer of 1600,** had not yet mastered 
the rationale of political change; but, in one respect, the piece 
does show advance over the earlier plays: the dramatist does 
portray the immediate effects of usurpation on the country. 
The usurper cannot reward even the patent merit of Orlando,” 
and dare not permit even the inoffensive Rosalind at his court. 
Like Henry IV, he is driven to “indirect and crook’d ways”; 
and, in following them, he loses “‘“Men of great worth’ who flee 
his court to join the true duke in exile and even his own daughter 
who deserts him when he banishes Rosalind. Like Macbeth, he 
is forsaken by his feudal supporters, though apparently the 
income from their forfeited estates enables him to raise ‘a 
mighty power” for the capture of his brother.“ In this play, in 
short, in which Shakespeare so realistically depicted the eco- 
nomic struggles of Orlando as a younger son, he does not seem 
to have had the political insight to make equally realistic the 
courtly background of Rosalind and Celia and their respective 
fathers; and, indeed, it seems quite natural that he should grasp 
the social and economic problems with which the comedies of 
his second period are replete, before he came to understand the 
higher things of government, which were secreted from the 
common gaze. 

The early tragedies, Romeo and Juliet and Julius Caesar, 
show no surer touch than Henry IV and As You Like It. Just 
what, if anything, is the fundamental significance of Romeo and 
Juliet? Some Elizabethans doubtless considered it the tragedy 
of marriage without the consent of parents; but Shakespeare 
clearly sympathized with the lovers. The causes of the tragedy, 
indeed, are no clearer than the causes of the rebellions in Henry 
IV ; and such suggestions as there are show no more consistency: 
the Prologue blames the final catastrophe on the “‘stars’’; but 
this is no Greek tragedy of inevitable fate; and indeed the plot 
is based on repeated coincidences. Perhaps the moral is the 
wickedness of civil feuds, especially in opposition to the ruler’s 


% T. W. Baldwin, MLN., xxxrx, 447 et seq. 
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express command; but, if so, the feud in this case injures only the 
lovers and not the state, which, for all the infractions of the law, 
appears unharmed. The Elizabethans were used to statutes 
against brawling—and quite used to ignoring them. One there- 
fore doubts whether Shakespeare would build a great tragedy on 
the infringement of laws that were daily broken with impunity 
in the London of his time. Indeed, it is hard to find any general 
theme, certainly any political theme, in Romeo and Juliet. Julius 
Caesar is more obviously a play of government and statecraft.“ 
The conspirators resort to assassination to restore a decadent 
oligarchy; and Mark Antony lets loose mob violence to redress 
their crime; and yet, in this play of conflicting political philoso- 
phies, the conspirators, even the noble Brutus, give only the 
vaguest notion of the form of government they fight for, and 
generally seem much more interested in the political plums that 
they hope to pick. Caesar also appears in an unpleasing light, as 
vacillating, supersitious, vain, and physically weak, an infirmity 
that the Elizabethans would despise. From the point of view of 
the political science of the day, one wonders indeed how the 
Elizabethans could sympathize with any of the factions repre- 
sented: Caesar is a sort of usurper; oligarchies were considered 
narrow and greedy, the very characteristics of Cassius; and mob- 
rule as initiated by Antony was looked upon as merely violent 
and thoughtlessly destructive, characteristics emphasized in the 
unhappy fate of Cinna the poet. Indeed, Julius Caesar would 
seem to be a play, not of conflicting principles of government, 
but of envy vs. personal ambition. This purely personal theme is 
plainest in the latter acts, where the dramatist turns Caesar 
into a posthumous hero, very much as he did the deposed and 
persecuted King Richard II. Although the tragedy is truly re- 
plete with opportunities for political significance, they have 
been managed, as in Henry IV and in As You Like It, only with 
a groping and uncertain hand. 

Nevertheless, in an absolute monarchy like Tudor England, 
the civil government so dominated society that one could not 
realistically depict the serious side of the lives of the upper 
classes without placing the individuals in political situations, 
and the resolving of such situations must imply some sort of 
political Z’endenz. The more philosophical interpretation of his- 

“ See M. Hunter, Tr. Roy. Soc. Lit., x (1931), 116. 
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tory, moreover, in which the Italian humanists had led the way, 
must somewhat have affected men’s attitude toward the stories 
of Macbeth and Lear; and James I especially recommended the 
study of the old chronicles as a guide to government. Shake- 
speare’s change, furthermore, to tragedy and problem plays 
shortly after 1600 required of him a magnitude of theme, a lofty 
rank for his protagonists, and a convincing rationale of plot and 
structure; and finally, when he came under the direct patronage 
of royalty as the leading dramatist of the King’s Men, he had to 
make his plays acceptable to an audience of courtiers and civil 
servants. In an age, therefore, and under a king, that took parti- 
cular interest in the new science of government, it would hardly 
be possible for Shakespeare to ignore the principles which were 
generally supposed by his courtly audience to control the 
destinies of nations. Surely, moreover, a dramatist who general- 
ized about constables*’ and household servants* and lord chan- 
cellors,*® who studied problems of commercial® and of military™ 
life, whose plays reflect such changes as the decaying feudal 
system™ and the growing emancipation of Elizabethan women™* 
-—surely Shakespeare could not write at length about the fall of 
princes and the catastrophes of government without consist- 
ently implying the principles by which a government was be- 
lieved to prosper or decline. When his company became the 
King’s Men, his plays were, in effect, addressed ad clerum to 
practitioners in political affairs: this would at once encourage 
the use of political themes, and require that they be handled in 
a fashion both tactful and convincing. Shakespeare shows us in 
comparison the three types of government recognized in the 
Renaissance, monarchy, oligarchy, and democracy; and he 


4 See L. Einstein, The Italian Renaissance in England (New York, 1902), 
Chap. vm. 
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analyzes in detail the diseases of the state, and shows the causes 
and the degrees by which civil government disintegrates. 
Practical conditions generally required a Renaissance state 
to turn despotic if it hoped to survive; and a benevolent despot- 
ism was the current political ideal. The kingdom was supposed 
to be the natural development from the tribal family;* and, 
just as the latter had the father as its divinely appointed head, 
so the former had the king, “Gods Lieutenant vpon earth.’ 
A King was essential to the commonwealth; and the clergy had 
long been preaching the doctrine of passive obedience.’ In 
Macbeth, Shakespeare himself echoes this parental relationship 
of sovereign to subject: “. . . our duties Are to your throne and 
state children and servants. . . .”°® Lady Macbeth emphasizes 
a king’s exalted station;®* and, in Hamlet, not only does Claudius 
set forth the “divinity” that “doth hedge a king,’”’®* but Laertes 
finds it so real that he is abashed before it. If the place and | 
power of royalty were so supreme, its responsibilities, as set 
forth by King James in the Basilikon Doron, which was written 
to instruct his son in the art of kingship, were no less great; 
and the proper exercise of the royal function required a character 
replete with all the virtues. Shakespeare himself presents a 
striking list: “justice, verity, temperance, stableness, Bounty, 
perseverance, mercy, lowliness, Devotion, patience, courage, 
fortitude.”*' These are the qualities of a diplomat—rather 
different from Shakespeare’s earlier ideal of royalty as set forth 
in the popular military hero, King Henry V.* Perhaps the un- | 
heroic character of James I had wrought the change; perhaps, 
a growing sense that, as Machiavelli believed, diplomacy was 
greater than the sword. In either case, the monarchs of his later 
plays have less of the martial virtues: the “sainted’® and 
‘gracious’ Duncan, and the “gracious” Edward, who touches 
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for king’s evil and has the “heavenly gift of prophesy’—both 
foils to the brave but unscrupulous and tyrannical Macbeth. 
Perhaps Shakespeare’s most finished portrait of this type of 
astute and politic sovereign is King Claudius in Hamlet.” 
Though the critics have maligned him, he is every inch a king: 
in the initial court scene and in the calming of Laertes, he shows 
both tact and dignity under trying stress, and on both occasions 
achieves his purpose; he can take a firm diplomatic stand with 
Fortinbras, and a conciliatory tone with Hamlet in the face of 
studied rudeness; and the prayer scene shows him intensely 
honest with himself. This Claudius is Shakespeare’s own crea- 
tion, and owes but little to the thing of wood and straw that 
has his place in the Bestrafte Brudermord. This complex per- 
sonality, who for love and for ambition deliberately murdered 
at once his brother and his king, and yet upon his due election™ 
to the crown strives to rule well and wisely, is a compound of 
very flesh and blood beside the pale figures of the dukes in As 
You Like It, or the conventional Orsino in Twelfth Night; and, 
as a king, he is greater even than Macbeth, who, though valiant 
and headstrong, was yet “infirm of purpose.’** To his ideal of 
competent despotism, Shakespeare adds the will to justice and 
even to benevolence. 

The preference of the Renaissance for absolutism appears 
most clearly in its attitude toward the alternative forms of 
government, oligarchy and democracy. Oligarchy was thought 
incompetent;’® and the nobles were considered too greedy and 
too factious to dominate the state.” The successes of James I 
in manipulating his early parliaments in such matters as royal 
debts, import duties, and Scottish naturalization, must have 
shown to the most unpracticed eye the advantages of a puissant 
individual over an unwieldy group; and the nobles of Shake- 
speare’s history plays and of ./ulius Caesar amply illustrate the 
greed against which James I gave warning” and the jealous 
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rivalry that the Renaissance associated with oligarchy. The 
Senate in Coriolanus “supports usurers” to the ruin of the 
people, and in times of scarcity hoards grain to increase prices.” 
Coriolanus himself, moreover, in some sense illustrates the 
danger, mentioned also by James I, of allowing quarrelsome 
and factious men in power.* The consequence is civil war, “the 
ouerthrower of all estates & monarchies, and the very roote of 
al euil’’;” indeed, Floyd in 1600 had held up Coriolanus himself 
to shame for fighting against his country.” As this play shows 
the Roman oligarchy in its younger days, so Antony and Cleo- 
patra depicts its final decadence brought about by continued 
greed and faction. In The Merchant of Venice and in Othello,” 
Shakespeare pictures the Doge as the actual potentate of Venice, 
a flagrant breach of well-known fact: apparently the dramatist 
could not conceive of so efficient a body politic as oligarchic. 
In Timon, the usurious senators cannot recognize the value 
even of the heroic virtues;"* but probably Troilus and Cressida 
supplies Shakespeare’s fullest expression of ineffectually divided 
rule. Their ‘‘emulous factions’’”® keep the Greeks from taking 
Troy;** and the contrast of their councils, governed by cupidity 
and discord, with those of the Trojans under King Priam, 
typifies the comparative efficiency of the two types of govern- 
ment. Shakespeare’s Chaucerian source has little or nothing of 
this political theme; and the dramatist himself seems to have 
developed it in the process of elizabethanizing the story. 

Renaissance theory dismissed democracy with short shrift 
as obviously impossible;*! and Shakespeare illustrates it only 
incidentally. Floyd declared it the worst type of government;* 

8 Coriolanus, 1, i, 77 et seq. 74 James I, Basilikon Doron, ed. cit. 

* Floyd, op. cit., p.297; and Bacon, Essays, “Of Faction.” 

76 Floyd, op. cit., 10. 
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(1, ii, 14) in council, and although Othello addresses, not the Duke alone but 
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the Duke orders Brabantio to drop his prosecution of Othello, gives Othello 
permission to take his wife to Cyprus, and gives final orders to Othello, all with- 
out consulting the council. 
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and, indeed, in that age, it could hardly be better than anarchy 
itself. Envy is the predominant motive of the lower classes; and 
no vice “is more pernicious to the estate of the comon welth.’’™ 
Elyot had explained “what damage hath happened where a 
multitude hath had equal authority without any soueraygne”’ ;* 
King James pointed out the dangers of lack of respect for a 
duly appointed king;® George More compared a government 
without a monarch to a man without a head;* and, even when 
the Puritans established a Commonwealth, Cromwell was un- 
crowned royalty; his partisans tried to find him a hereditary 
right to the crown; and so essential was he to the state that his 
death brought anarchy. Shakespeare was never very favorable 
to the generality en masse; and Richard II even has a reference 
to the “‘hateful commons,” whose “love Lies in their purses” ;°” 
but probably the election-scenes in Coriolanus show the demos in 
its most unfavorable light. Like the senators in Timon, the plebs 
are too vain and fickle to reward even the obvious military 
virtues and a heroic nature “too noble for the world’’;** and so 
they drive Coriolanus into a revolt that humiliates themselves 
and almost wrecks the state. Certainly Shakespeare, in common 
with his time, saw in monarchy the only suitable form of govern- 
ment. 

Monarchy, therefore, is the type generally depicted in the 
great tragedies and problem-plays; and they treat of almost 
every ill that such a state is heir to: of regicide, of usurpation, 
of an interregnum or a division of the kingdom, of corruption 
of the dynasty through incest, misalliance, or adultery, and of 
the failings of the king’s counsellors and military leaders. The 
plays set forth these themes in plot and character, and often 
stress them in the dialogue; usually, this material is added to 
the dramatist’s sources, or at least is given special emphasis; 
and it is resolved in accordance with the accepted view of the 
political science of the day and especially with the views of 
Shakespeare’s patron James I, as reiterated in his speeches and 
printed works. In Basilikon Doron, the King had recommended 
to his son the study of chronicle history as a useful guide in 
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statecraft;*®* and such plays as Hamlet, Lear, and Macbeth, re- 
vised or written about the time of his accession, might be de- 
scribed as chronicle material dramatized to illustrate the royal 
theories and principles of government. 

The Renaissance conception of the divinity that doth hedge 
a king added to the crime of regicide the unspeakable sin of 
killing God’s Anointed. At the beheading of Charles I in 1649, 
the Cavaliers in their pamphlets and broadsides, made the 
most of this sacrilege; and even the Presbyterians joined them 
in opposing so terrible a deed.*° To the believer in Divine Right 
and Passive Obedience, any treasonous rebellion was a “‘damned 
vice hated of God & man’’;* and even the most justifiable 
tyrannicide was hardly to be condoned.” King James was es- 
pecially severe against this “most detestable parricide acted 
upon the sacred person of a king”’;* one of his bitterest charges 
against the Jesuits was that they allowed as “lawful, or rather 
meretorious, ... to murther Princes’; and the Gunpowder 
Plot gave timely point to this accusation. Even as early as 
Julius Caesar, Shakespeare had associated the assassination of 
a ruler with divine portents and national calamities; and, in the 
later tragedies, especially in Hamlet and Macbeth, he invested 
the crime with horrors that he augmented even beyond his 
sources. Perhaps because of the greater individualism of modern 
times, perhaps because of the title of the Bestrafte Brudermord, 
Hamlet today is usually treated as a personal or a family tragedy 
based on fratricide, rather than as a national and dynastic 
tragedy based on regicide. In the Bestrafte Brudermord, the 
tragedy is indeed a family affair, and the family is but inci- 
dentally a royal one: Hamlet refers to the crime as “this fratri- 
cide’’;* and the elder Hamlet appears as “father” and “hus- 
band.” But to the Elizabethans, high office, especially king- 
ship, was more important than the individual who held it; and 
Shakespeare in apparently successive versions broadened and 
intensified the significance of the play by emphasizing its politi- 
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cal and national aspects. The plot, moreover, demanded such a 
change; for it involves not only Hamlet and his parents but 
also the household of Polonius and a revolution in the dynasty 
and government. Indeed, the introduction of Fortinbras can 
be justified only by viewing the tragedy as national rather than 
purely individual. When the Ghost first appears, Horatio sug- 
gests to the audience that it “bodes some strange eruption to 
our state”’;*’ and the audience is constantly reminded that the 
nation is an “unweeded garden,’ a “‘prison,’’** that the times 
are “out of joint,’!°° and that “something is rotten in the 
state.’ The Elder Hamlet, even to his son, appears more as 
a king than as a father. In both the first quarto and the later 
texts, the Prince addresses the Ghost as ““Hamlet, King, father, 
royal Dane’’*—a selection and arrangement of titles that em- 
phasizes his public, rather than his private, character. Hamlet, 
to be sure, occasionally refers to the former king as “my fa- 
ther’ or “dear father’’;!* and the Ghost appeals to Hamlet 
as a son rather than as a prince;'® but the conception of the 
murder as a public crime seems to have grown on Shakespeare; 
and even Hamlet, who more than anyone else felt it as a personal 
bereavement, speaks of it, in the later versions of the play, 
more and more in its public significance as regicide. From the 
first quarto, Shakespeare retains the reference to “kill a king’’;)® 
in the later quartos and the folio, he adds the allusion to Clau- 
dius as “He that hath killed my king’’;'”’ and, when Hamlet 
upbraids himself for delaying his revenge, the text of the first 
quarto, which referred to his “father murdred by a villaine’” 
is changed to “‘a king, Upon whose property and most dear life 
A damn’d defeat was made.” In like fashion, in the second 
quarto first appears in fully developed form the famous declara- 
tion of Claudius on the “divinity” that “doth hedge a king.”"° 
If the difference between these texts represent an actual re- 
vision by Shakespeare, as seems most probable, then he deliber- 
ately and increasingly depicted the crime that motivates the 
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plot, as the murder of a king, presumably to give the play a 
national, rather than merely a private, significance. 

In Macbeth, which must have been written shortly after the 
second and third Hamlet quartos, this theme of regicide appears 
not in the mere pre-play as in Hamlet, but directly on the stage, 
with all the horrors that a believer in Divine Right would attach 
to it. In Holinshed, Macbeth’s accession to the crown, though 
achieved by assassination, seems rather to be excused by 
Duncan’s weakness. In Shakespeare, there is no excuse: the 
murdered king 

Hath borne his faculties so meek, hath been 
So clear in his great office, that his virtues 
Will plead like angels trumpet-tongued against 
The deep damnation of his taking-off.™ 


He is “gracious” and “sainted’’;"* and, in killing him, Mac-. 
beth not only commits regicide but also breaks the sacred laws 
of kinship and of hospitality."“* Shakespeare, indeed, has done 
all that he could to make the murder frightful: it will bring to 
the assassins ‘deep damnation”; it is a “horrid deed’™® and 
a “terrible feat’’;"’ like the death of Julius Caesar, it is accom- 


panied by portents and by visions; Banquo,"* Macduff,"* and 
even Macbeth himself”® describe it as “Treason.” Shakespeare 
has made Duncan a benevolent autocrat, the ideal ruler by 
Divine Right; and Macduff describes his murder as the slaughter 
of God’s Anointed: 

Most sacrilegious murder hath broke ope 


The Lord’s anointed temple, and stole thence 
The life of the building.™ 


Having by such means attained the crown, Macbeth acts the 
usurping tyrant true to form, “bloody, Luxurious [lascivious], 
avaricious, false, deceitful, Sudden, malicious’’;™ and Scotland 
lapses into anarchy. Macbeth, indeed, is clearly a compliment 
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to James I, not only in the dumb-show which set forth his 
lineal right to the crown, not only in its praise of Banquo— 
and James I explicitly approved of a king’s honoring his ‘‘Par- 
ents and Predecessors’’™*—not only in its use of the chronicle 
history material that he had recommended for the illustration 
of political principles, but in these very principles themselves, 
exemplified in the plot and reiterated in the dialogue, the con- 
trast between a good king ruling by Divine Right and a wicked, 
usurping tyrant. Some years later, in The Tempest, regicide 
again appears in the rising of Antonio against his elder brother 
the Duke Prospero,” and in the attempted revolt of Sebastian 
against his brother the King of Naples. Here, as in Hamlet and 
Macbeth, the dialogue stresses the horror of such deeds; and 
Prospero even calls himself ‘princely’ and a “‘king,’’””’ appar- 
ently to bring home to the audience the public nature of his 
brother’s crime. In short, Shakespeare’s conception of regicide, 
based on the theory of the Divine Right of kings, seems to 
have developed in the Hamlet quartos, to find its fullest ex- 
pression in Macbeth, and to be repeated diminuendo in The 
Tempest. 

Regicide was usually but a step to usurpation, an equally 
shocking crime, the direct contravention of the divine will as 
manifest in primogeniture; “For Kingdomes are ever at God’s 
disposition,” as King James declared, “‘and in that case we are 
but liue-rentars, lying no more in the Kings, nor peoples hands 
to dispossesse the righteous heire.””* A usurper, moreover, 
knowing that his right was always liable to contest, could not 
but be a tyrant; and thus one “who by force commeth to the 
Monarchy against the will of the people, breaketh laws already 
made at his pleasure, maketh other without advise and consent 
of the people, and regardeth not the wealth of his commons 
but the advancement of him selfe, his faction & kindred’”’;® 
and this selfishness gives him a “vicious and cruell appetite, 
without respect of God, of right or of the law... .”"° Again 
and again, James I reverted to the horrors of usurpation and 
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its consequent tyranny. He explained the difference between 
“a lawful good King, and an vsurping Tyran”: “The one 
acknowledgeth himself ordained for his people, having receiued 
from God a burthen of government; the other thinketh his 
people ordeined for him, a prey to his passions and inordinate 
appetites.” Thus the latter builds “‘his suretie upon his peoples 
miserie,”” and drives his subjects into “vnlawful’” rebellion.™ 
Suspicion is ‘‘the sicknes of a Tyrant”; he fears to show him- 
self in public;'* he is “‘proude and ambitious,” and seeks merely 
“the satisfaction of his desires and vnreasonable appetities.’’” 
Indeed, ‘‘a vitious tyrant, by vsing detestable emormities, 
destroyeth not himself alone, but all others beside that are vnder 
his government”’*—a very summary of the last acts of Macbeth. 
Legitimacy by Divine Right bulked large in the writings of 
James I;* and, at the opening of his first Parliament in 1603, 
he dwelt on his own legitimate descent from the Houses of both 
York and Lancaster and on his consequent expectation of a 
tranquil reign.? 

This attitude toward usurpation appears most clearly in 
Macbeth. With the tyrannical usurper, it contrasts first the 
legitimate Duncan, endowed with all the virtues,"* and later 
the dignified and diplomatic Malcolm,” and the “gracious” 
Edward the Confessor; and the dialogue also presents this con- 
trast of good kings who rule by inherited right with wicked 
tyrants.“° Not only is the murder of Duncan dreadful, but the 
usurpation that follows it is even worse: Malcolm and Donal- 
bain, the rightful heirs to the crown, must flee; Banquo must 
be done to death; and a reign of terror spreads throughout the 
country. Macbeth, like a true usurper, loses all restraint; he 
becomes “Devilish,” a “‘hell-hound,’”™ and “this fiend of Scot- 
land.’"* Men’s lives are unsafe; he drives the nobility into 
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the sin of rebellion;“* and he himself admits that he has won 
the very “‘rabble’s curse.’’"“’ The reiterated reason for all this 
is not his personality and his natural disposition, but his réle as 
a usurper:™® he illustrates, according to Malcolm, how “‘A good 
and virtuous nature may recoil in an imperial charge”’;® and 
he himself feels his “title Hang loose about him, like a giant’s 
robe Upon a dwarfish thief.”"° Like Angelo in Measure for 
Measure, he is a good man, or at least fairly good, according to 
the standards of the day, occupying an exalted office without 
divine sanction. For a time, like the usurping Duke in As You 
Like It, he supports his false position with hireling soldiers,™ 
while Scotland goes to ruin: well might Macduff exclaim, 
“O nation miserable!’’™* and Ross, “Alas, poor country!’ 
At the end of the play, he is cut down as a “tyrant’™ and 
“usurper.’’ Holinshed had, indeed, suggested this evolution 
of Macbeth’s through fear to tyranny; but, in Shakespeare, 
the change appears less as a personal thing, and more as the 
essential concomitant of usurpation. Thus usurpation becomes 
the very theme and essence of the play, and both this theme 
and Shakespeare’s treatment of it are nicely calculated to the 
meridian of his royal patron’s views. Later,“* in The Tempest, 
the subject re-appears: the successful usurpation of Antonio in 
Milan tempts Sebastian to regicide, fratricide, and usurpation 
to gain the crown of his brother, the King of Naples.’ Prospero, 
though he has been the King’s mortal enemy, frustrates this 
attempt, declaring the would-be usurpers “‘worse than devils.’”®* 
Macbeth shows the national consequences of usurpation; The 
Tempest, the international; and, in both cases, the crime evokes 
the deepest horror. 

Indeed, legitimate monarchy was essential to peace and 
happiness; and any break in the divinely appointed succession, 
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an interregnum, partial abdication, or the division of rule, must 
bring sorrow to all concerned: such situations are developed in 
Lear,** in Measure for Measure, and somewhat in The Tempest. ° 
Already in Richard II, Shakespeare had treated of enforced 
abdication; and, furthermore, such dangers were fresh in men’s 
minds from the intrigues over the succession at the death of 
Queen Elizabeth. King James himself, though he allowed a 
king’s right to abdicate," fully admitted the dangers of any 
period of temporary rule, without the guidance of God’s 
Anointed ;’ and he urged his son to be as “‘careful for the dis- 
charge’”® of his future princely office as he would be of his 
soul’s salvation. The king must actually rule; and, further, there 
should be but one king, or confusion must ensue. The mis- 
fortunes attending a divided government had appeared in 
Gorboduc; and James I, in his speech opening his first Parlia- 
ment in 1603, had rejoiced over the happy union of England and 
Scotland, and contrasted this union with the civil strife and 
confusion of the island in the days of the Anglo-Saxon hep- 
tarchy."* Even earlier, in the Basilikon Doron, he had warned 
his son against dividing his kingdom and thus sowing ‘‘the seed 
of diuision and discord among your posteritie,” and illustrated 
the point from mythical British history,"® quite as Shakespeare 
illustrated it in King Lear. 

In Lear, the old king proposes “To shake all cares and busi- 
ness from our age,’ to “divest” himself of “cares of state,” 
and yet “‘still retain The name and all the additions to a king’’;'®*” 
and he proposes on successive months, with his retinue of a 
hundred knights—not to mention their servants and attendants 
—to occupy this anomalous position alternately at the courts 
of his two elder daughters. Though, as the fool points out, he 
has become a political cypher, a “shealed peascod,’”** yet he is 
imperious as ever.'®® Of. course, in the turbulent and factious 
atmosphere of court, the consequence is conflict of authority, 
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quarrels among subordinates, and “rank and not to be enduréd 
riots,”” examples of which are shown us:'”° would courtiers who 
“would make mows” at Claudius before he became king and 
bow to him thereafter,'” respect old Lear when he had lost his 
power?!” This confusion makes the court no better than Olivia’s 
household,'® “like a tavern,’ with danger of even serious 
affrays.'® In short, as Queen Elizabeth is reported to have said 
on the death of Mary Queen of Scots, one sovereign in England 
was enough; and that sovereign, especially to the believer in 
Divine Right could not accept the pomp and circumstance of 
rule without its grave responsibilities. In Shakespeare’s sources, 
the story is different: in Holinshed and in the Mirror for Magis- 
trates, the wicked daughters seize the government by force, and 
thus the theme is usurpation; in the old comedy of Leir, as in 
Gorboduc, the theme, as stated in the chorus, is the danger of 
giving a kingdom to more than one successor.'”* The old comedy 
resolves this theme into a happy ending by reinstating Leir as 
single monarch;'” but, in Shakespeare, the ruin wrought by 
the division is so complete, the theme so relentlessly worked 
out, that a comic finale is impossible: in short, Shakespeare has 
given it an emphasis far beyond his source. 

This principle of the constant need of a legitimate monarch, 
together with some minor political themes, reappears in the 
problem-comedy, Measure for Measure. A Duke who is a para- 
gon of virtues rules Vienna by Divine Right;'7* he has the 
loving-kindness of the sainted Duncan; and, like King James, 
he would not even constrain his “subjects to virtue’’;'”® he 
would have even the perverted Bernadine ‘‘mend his ways’ 
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rather than be punished; and the bawd Pompey should have 
“instruction” rather than chastisement:'*' King James declared 
that “Correction without instruction is Tyrannie.’"* In the 
end, this Duke shows clemency even to Angelo. Such leniency, 
however, at the beginning of the play, had brought law into * 
contempt until “liberty plucks justice by the nose”;!* for the | 
Duke has neglected King James’s dicta to enforce laws rigor- 
ously when first one comes to power,'™ and also that “few 
Lawes and well put into execution, are best in a well ruled 
common-weale’’;'® he has not used his power “boldly yet tem- 
perately’’;'® in fact, he has not used his power at all; he shrinks 
even from popular acclaim;'*’ and he hesitates to destroy his 
reputation for clemency.'** In this exigency, he selects a states- 
man endowed with all the virtues, one Angelo, who has “ample 
grace and honour’’;'®* he is “A man of stricture and firm ab- 
stinence,’”® given to “study and fast’’;!® he can boast of an 
“unsoiled name,” a man expert in statecraft,'* and, even 
after his fall from virtue, still to be described as ‘‘so learned and 
so wise.’”*™ Surely such an one could rule in the Duke’s absence 
and restore the severity of the law; and, associated with him, 
moreover, is Escalus, especially learned in the “science” of 
government.'® The “‘severe’!™® law that he chooses to enforce 
is against that “Batchler sensuality” that all Elizabethans took 
for granted:'*’—indeed, even the immaculate Isabella!®* accepts 
the double standard of morals. But Angelo suddenly belies his 
exalted character, and sins outrageously against the very law 
he is enforcing; and, even more than in Macbeth, this change 
illustrates, not inherent weakness, but rather the inability of 
the very most virtuous to fill the place of God’s Anointed: 


181 Tbid., m1, ii, 29. 182 James I, Works, ed. cit., p. 276. 

183 Measure for Measure, t, iii, 29. 14 James I, Works, ed. cit., p. 20. 

1% Tbid., pp. 20, 277 and 288. 186 Thid., p. 621. 

187 Measure for Measure, t, i, 68 et seq. 

188 Tbid., m1, ii, 105 et seg. 189 Thid., 1, ii 24. 

190 Thid., 1, iii, 12. 191 Thid., 1. iv, 61. 

1% Tbid., 11, iv, 155. 188 Jbid., m1, iv, 7. 

1% Thid., v, i, 468. 1% Thid., 1, i, 5. 

1% So called in the “Argument” of Shakespeare’s source, Whetstone’s 
Promos and Cassandra. It was repealed by a “merciful magistrate.” 

197 See the present writer, ‘Captain General Othello,’ Anglia, xt, 304— 
305. 198 Measure for Measure, 1, i, 91 et seq. 
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Could great men thunder 
As Jove himself does, Jove would ne’er be quiet, 
For every pelting petty officer 
Would use his heaven for thunder. 
. .. Man, proud man, 
Drest with a little brief authority, 
Most ignorant of what he’s most assured . . . 1° 


Claudio, like Malcolm, clearly imputes this new “tyranny” to 
the unaccustomed “‘eminence’”® of him who governed without 
God’s direct sanction. For the moment, Angelo’s moral dis- 
integration is complete: he permits usury,™ a crying infamy in 
Elizabethan eyes; he is ‘“tyrannous,’’* an “adulterous 
thief,’ and “most damned Angelo.’”® Not only does he fail 
in being “‘chast”’;* but, as a judge, he is “curruptible with 
giftes.’*°” Especially in his office as vice-regent, he is the subject 
of stinging comment, above all from the virtuous Isabella: he is 
“This outward-sainted deputy,’*°* “the corrupt Deputy,’ 
“a bitter deputy,’”° and a “pernicious caitiff Deputy,’ as if 
it is his position and not himself that is condemned. As soon as 
the Duke returns to take his office, Angelo has a “penitent 
heart’’;*” and his bad government gets him less blame than 
Lucio receives for his petty lies and slanders. Shakespeare’s 
source, Whetstone’s Promos and Cassandra, has nothing of 
temporary abdication: the Duke himself tries to enforce the 
law, and simultaneously violates it. So important a change must 
have been deliberate, and consequently indicates Shakespeare’s 
object in the play:* to show the inability of even the wisest 
and most upright statesman to fill the place of God’s Anointed, 
and to illustrate the harm to himself and to others that must 
ensue. 

The Tempest also touches on this theme, but not so much on 


199 Thid., 11, ii, 110 et seq. 200 Thid., 1, ii, 151 et seg. 

201 Tbid., m1, ii, 5 et seq. 

202 See the present writer, “The Theme of ‘Timon of Athens’,” M.L.R., 
xxix, 20. 

203 Measure for Measure, tv, ii, 80. ™™ Ibid., v, i, 37 et seq. 

3% Jbid., Iv, iii, 119. 26 T. Floyd, op. cit., p. 89. 

207 Thid., pp. 87-88. 208 Measure for Measure, 111, i, 90. 

209 Thid., 11, i, 245. 210 Tbid., tv, ii, 74. 

a Thid., v, i, 89. 22 Thid., v, i, 473. Cf. v, i, 364 et seq. 

213 Shakespeare can hardly have made this change merely to effect a comic 
solution (Cf. Morris, Tudor ed., p. xi); for the Whetstone has a comic ending. 
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the ill effects to the state or to the viceroy or usurper, as on the 
ruin of the rightful duke. In the antecedent action of the play, 
Prospero, like the king in Loves Labours, only with more serious 
intent, gave “all” his time to study,” leaving to his brother 
the government of Milan. This study was directed toward magic 
and the impractical “‘liberal arts”; his “library Was dukedom 
large enough” ;* and thus, “neglecting worldly ends,’”"* he lost 
by degrees his power, then his title to his brother, and almost 
his very life. Even still, on the enchanted island, he is “hard at 
study” for long hours,”!” but to more practical purpose; for his 
magic enables him to reclaim his ducal crown and to gain for 
Miranda a husband and a throne. Nevertheless, he seems to 
realize that, on his return to human society, he must renounce 
the vita contemplativa: he breaks his staff;“* and, though he 
proposes to give ‘Every third thought” to preparation for the 
grave,”® his other thoughts will apparently be directed toward 
active rule. The increase of interest in learning among the 
Renaissance nobility, fully expressed in Elyot’s Governour, 
wrought, in the minds of the practical Englishmen, a reaction 
against such studies as were too esoteric or not immediately 
useful.”° George More thought it “not good that a Prince should 
be too great a scholar’’;*!' and King James, though he himself 
was fond of study, advised the crown prince on his accession 
to “choose idle houres for it, not interrupting therewith the 
discharge of your office,” and to direct his reading toward useful 
matters, rather than toward such “vaine” subjects as astrol- 
ogy. In Lear, the king tries to keep his state and yet avoid the 
anxieties of rule; and the consequence is civil war. In Measure 
for Measure, the duke tries to inaugurate reforms by proxy; and 
the result is not only no reform, but even serious injustice. In 
The Tempest, Prospero neglects the government for study, like 
the young king in Loves Labours; but, unlike the king, he loses 
his crown to the single counsellor whom he foolishly had 
trusted.* In short, Shakespeare, since writing Loves Labours, 


4 Tempest, I, ii, 72 et seq. 15 Tbid., 1, ii, 109-110. 

16 Tbhid., 1, ii, 89. 217 Tbid., m1, i, 20 and 94-96, 

218 Thid., v, i, 50 et seq. 219 Thid., v, i, 311. 

220 See R. Kelso, op. cit., 55 et seg.; and R. V. Lindabury, op. cit., p. 32 et seq. 
221 G. More, op. cit., Chap. rx. 2 James I, Works, ed. cit., p. 38. 

3 Cf. More, op. cit., Chap. xxI. 
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had come to realize that, as James I declared, the pomp and 
circumstance of kingship carries with it, even to God’s Anointed 
the heavy responsibilities of rule, responsibilities that cannot 
be shifted or laid aside without the direst consequences to the 
people, to the usurper or vice-regent, and to the rightful prince 
himself. 

If legitimacy of birth per se be such a priceless quality, in- 
deed, the very expression of God’s will, then royalty must enter 
into no marital relations that might in the least impair the 
future of the succession. For this reason, adultery in a queen, 
as Anne Boleyn and Catherine Howard had learned to their 
sorrow, was also treason. According to Elyot, moreover, con- 
tinence in a ruler was an especial virtue; Floyd mentioned 
chastity as a ‘“‘meanes whereby a comon wealth is preserved”’ ; 
George More declared that those who govern should be “con- 
tinent of life’’ ;** Shakespeare accounted lasciviousness a charac- 
teristic of a tyrant;”’ and King James warned his son against 
royal misalliance lest he be “‘ever the less accounted there- 
after.’’* Irregularities, marital and extra-marital, appear and 
re-appear in Shakespeare’s plays, sometimes with mischievous 
political effects. Both Hamlet and his father dwell on the dis- 
grace of incest; the Queen is deeply sensible of it; and this un- 
toward marriage is a main cause of the dynastic ruin that fur- 
nishes the tragic ending.*® In Lear, the catastrophe is the direct 
result of the amours of Goneril and Regan with the bastard 
Edmund. The background of the love affair in Troilus and 
Cressida is the bootless fighting before the walls of Troy, fight- 
ing of which “‘all the argument is a cuckold and a whore” ;*° 
and perhaps the main theme of Antony and Cleopatra should be 
interpreted as “‘All’s lost through lust.’”’ In Cymbeline, an im- 
portant motiv is royal misalliance; for the machinations of the 
wicked queen occasion the complications, and her dying con- 
fession brings about the resolution of the comedy; and, in the 
Winter’s Tale, the domestic vagaries of Leontes motivate the 


2% Elyot, op. cit., Bk. m1, Sec. xviii. 

25 Floyd, op. cit., Chaps., Xx1v and XxXXVIII. 

226 More, op. cit., Chap. Xvmr. 27 Macbeth, tv, iii, 58. 

28 James I, Works, ed. cit., p. 36. 

229 See the present writer, “Queen Gertrude,” R.A-A., Oct., 1934. 
230 Troilus and Cressida, I, ii, 68. 
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plot; but in both these romances there is no apparent effect on 
the government. The main theme of The Tempest, on the other 
hand, is the appropriate betrothal of Ferdinand and Miranda, 
the happy results of which the good Gonzalo celebrates, “‘re- 
joicing Beyond a common joy”’;*' and so the harm of Antonio’s 
usurpation is undone. This theme of love and marriage is but a 
minor one in the writings of James I; and, perhaps for this 
reason, Shakespeare did not develop it more fully in his political 
plays; but it is an important element at least in Hamlet and in 
Lear. 

In treating of kings and their divinely constituted office, 
Shakespeare could not overlook the immediate instruments of 
their rule, the Court, of which the most important elements were 
civil counsellors and military leaders. For both these callings, 
high birth was an essential;** and King James was a believer 
in the heredity of virtues and abilities.** Flatterers and false 
counsellors constituted a grave danger to the state:* Bacon 
gave warning against them;*** More was fearful of flatterers;** 
and Bryskett, especially of their influence on young princes.’ 
King James thought that the Court should “bee a patterne of 
godlinesse and all honest virtues’’**—although, as a matter of 
fact, court-life in his reign seems to have degenerated.”*® To the 
believer in Divine Right, courtiers and military leaders had a 
sort of borrowed splendor; and counsellors, good or bad, were 
but a secondary influence in the state. Duncan had trusted in 
the treasonous Cawdor;™° but this trust has no effect upon his 
tragic end. Lear, because of flattery, disinherited Cordelia; but 
he had already determined upon the folly of dividing his king- 
dom before his death, and the final catastrophe comes not so 
much from his treatment of Cordelia as from this division of 
the kingdom and from the amorous rivalries of Goneril and 


%31 Tempest, Vv, i, 206-207. 

2% Elyot, op. cit., Bk. mu. Chap. rv; Castiglione, Courtier, ed. Rouse and 
Henderson, 32 et seg.; Nennio, by Sir J. [G.] B. Nenna, tr. William Jones, 1595, 
p. 16; L. Bryskett, Discourse of Civill Life (London, 1603), p. 12; More, op. cit., 
Chap., XxI. 233 James I, Works, ed. cit., p. 31. 

24 See C. R. Sleeth, ““Shakespeare’s Counsellors of State,” about to appear. 

*% Bacon, Essays, No. xx. 23 More, op. cit., Chap. XIx. 

237 Bryskett, op. cit., p. 106. 238 James I, Works, ed. cit., p. 33. 

239 Shakespeare's England, Oxford, 1917, 107. 

40 Macbeth, 1, iv, 11 et seg. 
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Regan. Coriolanus shows the ship of state adrift without good 
counsel; but even more serious was the absence of royal author- 
ity to enforce the counsel, even if it were given. Escalus, like- 
wise, in Measure for Measure and Gonzalo in The Tempest, can 
influence but little the courses of events. Polonius, probably 
Shakespeare’s fullest portrait of a counsellor, has perhaps the 
greatest power, and represents nearly the ideal ;*" and, when his 
hand no longer guides the state, tumults break out and the 
dynasty falls. The military aristocracy likewise appear as an 
essential element of the royal entourage, though less important 
than in Shakespeare’s earlier plays. Bacon declared that royalty 
must have “some great person, one, or rather more, of military 
valour near unto them, for the repressing of seditions.’”* One 
of the chief signs of Macbeth’s tyranny is the slaughter and 
exile of the old military nobility. The state, indeed, should re- 
ward and give privileges to soldiers, as the Alcibiades episode 
in Timon shows; and, as the main plot of the play demonstrates, 
it should protect them especially from economic pressure ;* for, 
when Athens turns its back on these ideals, the government 
meets with such a complete impasse, that no sacrifice is spared 
to persuade Timon to return. Coriolanus has a nature “‘too 
noble’ to stoop to flattering the mob; and, as in Timon, his 
ill-treatment brings ruin to the state. After King Henry V, 
Shakespeare conceived the state more and more as a civil rather 
than a military institution; and his soldiers generally lapse into 
a place no more important than his counsellors. 

In Shakespeare’s early contemporaries and in his own early 
plays, political themes appear only sporadically and are worked 
out with little consistency or system. His sense of the body 
politic and of the principles that govern it took form while he 
was revising Hamlet about 1603, the year that James I 
ascended the English throne; and the form that the dramatist’s 
theories took agrees at almost every point with the public utter- 
ances of his royal patron whose accession to the throne and 
whose habitual polemics had brought political science to the 


*1 See the present writer, “Lord Chamberlain Polonius,” Shak. Jhb., 1935. 

*2 Bacon, Essays, “Of Seditions and Troubles.” 

%43 See the present writer, “The Theme of ‘Timon of Athens’,”’ M.L.R., 
XxIx, 20 ef seq. 

24 Coriolanus, m1, i, 255. Cf. m1, ii, 6. 
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popular attention. At about this same time, Ben Jonson and 
an unknown collaborator, perhaps Shakespeare himself, wrote 
Sejanus, “as a mark of terror to all traitors and treasons [es- 
pecially the conspirators of the Gunpowder Plot]; to show how 
just the heavens are, in pouring and thundering down a weighty 
vengeance on their unnatural intents, even to the worst of 
princes’ ;** and, a few years later, Amintor, in Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s Maides Tragedy, is a living expression of Divine 
Right. Doubtless the influence of the King’s political creed was 
widespread; and Jonson and Shakespeare seem to share be- 
tween them the honor of inaugurating this dramatic vogue; but 
Shakespeare worked it out most fully and consistently. Indeed, 
Macbeth, which shortly followed, is almost a piece of Stuart 
propaganda, not only in its glorification of the King’s royal 
ancestors who constituted his hereditary Right, but also in its 
very theme, it illustrates the necessity of such a Right for any 
happy and tranquil rule: Hamlet showed the iuin that regicide 
brought to a dynasty; Macbeth showed the ruin that regicide 
and usurpation brought to every social class and also the moral 
disintegration of the usurper himself. In Lear, Shakespeare ex- 
pressed, again in terms of chronicle history, the impossibility of 
evading the responsibilities of rule, the fall of a monarch 
through flattery, and of a dynasty through division and through 
adultery. In Measure for Measure also, attempted abdication is 
the major theme, coupled with legal abuses and sexual license 
in the temporary ruler. Coriolanus, Timon, and the Troilus also 
illustrate the inefficiéncy of a government, be it oligarchy or 
democracy, without a divinely appointed head; in the two 
former plays, military heroism goes unrewarded; in all three, 
distracted counsels rend the state. Finally in The Tempest, 
especially in the pre-play, which is entirely Shakespeare’s own, 
all these themes are summarized: attempted regicide, usurpa- 
tion, neglect of rule that amounts to abdication; and all achieve 
a comic resolution through the marriage of Ferdinand and 
Miranda, the comic counterpart of the amours of Goneril and 
Regan, which overthrew the dynasty and finally wrecked the 
State. 

Thus when the science of politics was achieving a major 


*5 See the “Argument”’ prefixed to the quarto of 1605. 
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place in the popular regard, and when King James, who took 
a special interest in the subject, ascended the English throne 
and became the patron of Shakespeare’s company, the drama- 
tist turned from social studies on learned ladies and household 
servants, on stupid constables and thievish soldiery, on the 
economic problems of younger sons and on the contrast between 
court and country life,“* to political material, which he had 
hitherto merely repeated from his sources with little consistency 
of interpretation and no deep insight of his own. Indeed, politi- 
cal theory furnished the themes for most of the plays of his 
greatest dramatic period; and it was but fitting that royalty, 
as the divinely appointed head and ruler of human society, 
should call forth his highest efforts. Such political themes— 
regicide, usurpation, abdication—portrayed before an audience 
of courtiers and courtly hangers-on, must be convincing, not 
only in realism of character, but also in plot-development and 
conclusion: regicide must be horrible; and usurpation could not 
have a happy end. In the atmosphere of King James’s court, 
what conclusion could be more convincing than one that ac- 
corded with the theories of the King himself, theories long since 
preached by the Established Church? Of course, many of these 
theories were common ideas of the time; but the similarity be- 
tween Shakespeare and King James is strikingly persistent: 
almost every political principle illustrated in the plays appears 
in the writings of the King, who furthermore had even recom- 
mended the use of British chronicle history to illustrate such 
themes. Perhaps Shakespeare never read a word that his roval 
patron wrote, and never heard him give a public speech; but, 
even so, the court must have been full of his ideas; and the 
most ordinary tact would require that they be not contravened, 
even at the risk of changing a popular story. Indeed, these 
changes of Shakespeare, re-focusing the material of his originals, 
were no mere accident; and those who would deny the present 
thesis must find some more probable reason for Shakespeare’s 
added emphasis on the evils of oligarchy and democracy in 
Coriolanus, Timon, and the Troilus, on the horrors of regicide 
in Hamlet, on a usurper’s tyranny in Macbeth, on the political 


*46 See the present writer, “Court Vs. Country in Shakespeare’s Plays,” 
J E.G.Ph., XXxtu, 222 et seq. 
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follies of Lear, which made impossible a comic ending, and on 
the strangely temporary wickedness of Angelo in Measure for 
Measure; and these themes aptly reappear in miniature in the 
antecedent action of The Tempest. 

In his early plays, Shakespeare depended on plot, as in the 
Comedy of Errors, or style, as in Loves Labours and Romeo and 
Juliet, to carry the effect; later he developed a realism of social 
life in The Merchant of Venice, the Falstaff plays, and Twelfth 
Night. The government, though the predominant force behind 
these social phenomena, was remote from the observation of a 
young actor but newly come up to London; and only after years 
of increasing association with the court did Shakespeare probe 
the mysteries of its inner workings.™*’ Thus at last he penetrated 
to the very fountain-head of power in that age, and showed, 
according to the accepted tenets of his audience and time, the 
latent causes that brought states and societies to greatness or 
to degradation. To the Renaissance mind, an individual, or 
even a social class, was as nothing in comparison to the state; 
and thus, such themes as these were the highest, the most prac- 
tical, and the most significant, that a dramatist could choose; 
and this greater import and prominence of theme, requiring 
consistent unity of plot and convincing realism of character, 
is the essential difference between the loose treatment of chron- 
icle history material in Henry V and the concentrated plots of 
Hamlet and the later tragedies, between the loose treatment of 
romance material in Much Ado and the move restrained, more 
inevitable, structure of Timon and Measure for Measure: it is 
the fundamental difference between chronicle history plays, 
romance, and comedy of manners on the one hand, and on the 
other, tragedy and problem-plays. This effort, therefore, to set 
forth weighty themes was apparently essential to the great 
change that is evident in Shakespeare’s work about the time of 
the accession of King James I; and the similarity of these themes 
to the King’s well-known opinions suggests that this change 
should in some measure be ascribed to his royal influence; and, 
if so, we owe largely to his tastes and that of his court the com- 
position of those supreme tragedies of the third period that 
constitute the pinnacle of Shakespeare’s art. 


7 See the present writer, “Court Vs. Country in Shakespeare’s Plays,” 
J E.GPh., loc. cit. 
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Viewed from a contemporary political angle, all these later 
plays discussed in the present study assume a new and more 
immediately Jacobean meaning. They become the very stuff 
of Renaissance thought on a subject that, to the Renaissance, 
was of the first importance; and one wonders how any critic 
could discuss Shakespeare’s background and intellectual in- 
terests without taking this body of material into account. 
Hamlet, for instance, ceases to be the story of an attractive but 
vacillating youth, whom we are asked to accept as the Eliza- 
bethan ideal of a crown prince, “The expectancy and rose of the 
fair state”’;*** the play rather becomes the moving spectacle of 
a court in the throes of dynastic crisis, and of the plots and 
counterplots of the regicide King and the politic young prince, 
who is bound to avenge his father’s murder. Macbeth is no 
longer a mere morality of man’s disintegration of character 
through sin and ultimate perdition; it becomes a picture of the 
influence of environment, of a violently changed social status, 
on an individual who, like Icarus, had too exalted aspirations 
and was willing to pay the price of public outrage to achieve 
them. Angelo and Timon have always been stumbling blocks 
to critics, who could not understand their strange careers. The 
former is not punished, for his evil deeds arose, not from him- 
self, but merely from the false position in which the Duke had 
placed him; and Shakespeare sympathizes with Timon, for his 
apparent extravagance represented to the Elizabethans the 
Medieval virtue of liberality,“® the passing of which Shake- 
speare had symbolized in the despised Malvolio.*° Lear illus- 
trates a miscellany of political themes, a foolish abdication, a 
more foolish division of the kingdom, and criminal adultery on 
the part of his false daughters. The play throughout runs true 
to current political conceptions; and, with so many follies, 
Shakespeare could show only consequent ruin, and so was 
obliged to change the end to tragedy. Coriolanus, with its con- 
temporary references to usury and hoarding corn, must have 
been written, for all its efforts at classical realism, with Shake- 

“8 Hamlet, 1, i, 152. 

249 See the present writer, ‘“The Theme of “Timon of Athens’,” Joc. cit. 

250 See the present writer, “Olivia‘’s Household,” PMLA, xirx (1934), 
797 et seq. 

%1 See the present writer, “The Realism of Shakespeare’s Roman Plays,” 
St.Phil., Xxx, 225 et seq. 
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speare’s own age in view; and its political theme is the converse 
of Macbeth: a good man maltreated by the state, thus driven to 
sinful revolt, and thus to ruin. The antecedent action of The 
Tempest, like Lear, is a miscellany of these themes; and the 
marriage of Ferdinand and Miranda is presented as the fortu- 
nate solution of political misdoings and mischances. In some of 
the plays of this period, political themes séem to predominate 
in some, Troilus and The Tempest, for example, they seem 
secondary; and, in a few, like Othello, they scarcely appear at 
all; but still. their reality and importance is hardly to be ques- 
tioned. Is it by accident that in so many plays, Shakespeare 
never presents democracy or oligarchy in a favorable light, and 
that monarchy, to be happy and tranquil, must always, appar- 
ently, be legitimate? Is it by accident that Shakespeare regu- 
larly added, or at least emphasized these elements that must 
have given Hamlet, Macbeth, Lear, and Measure for Measure 
such a timely meaning? The Victorian criticism of Shakespeare, 
which made him so thoroughly the reflection of the critic’s own 
moral sentiments, may well be re-examined before it is ap- 
proved. Though Shakespeare may generally punish the wicked, 
he certainly does not, even generally, reward the innocent, such 
as Hamlet and Ophelia;*? Lear, Gloucester, and Cordelia; 
Duncan and Banquo, and many minor characters. His tragedy 
seems only by chance to follow Christian poetic justice; it is 
rather Hellenic in its conception of good men—good at least as 
this world goes—in the fell clutch of unforeseeable circumstance, 
and carried by it to catastrophe. In the troublous currents of 
Elizabethan life, politics was the predominant force for good 
or evil; for, since the decline of the Church and the feudal sys- 
tem, the state was the chief instrument that held society to- 
gether: a universal dramatist, in plays written for a king and 
court, about kings and courts, could not ignore it—least of all 
a dramatist who would make his players “the abstracts and 
brief chronicles of the time.” 
Joun W. DRAPER 
West Virginia University 


22 See the present writer, “Ophelia and Laertes,” P.Q. xiv, 38 et. seq. 
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MARTIN LLUELYN, CAVALIER AND 
“METAPHYSICAL” 


Martin Lluelyn, 1616-1681, is an almost entirely forgotten 
minor poet of rare charm, who well repays not only reading but 
careful examination because, as may often be the case with a 
minor poet, in his spirit and forms he defines the general poetic 
temper and poetic “school” of his day in a fashion impossible 
to the strong individual genius of a greater poet. With all the 
variety of the poetry of the seventeenth century, we are apt to 
forget how strong was the seventeenth-century ars poetica, the 
tradition, the definition of modes achieved by them, until such 
a poet as Lluelyn, so slight yet so little fumbling, and so varied, 
comes to make clear our scattered impressions. 

Lluelyn began publication at Oxford in the University collec- 
tions of compliment at the age of twenty-two with a contribution 
to Oxoniensium Charisteria, 1638,' with another to Eucharistica 
Oxoniensia, 1641,? and an elegy in the collection of Elegies to 
the Memory of Sir Horatio Vere, 1642.5 In 1646 at the age of 
thirty he published his single volume, ‘‘Men-Miracles with other 
Poems. By M. LL St. of Ch. Ch. in Oxon.”’; this ran to a second 
edition in 1656, and was reissued with fresh title page in 1661 
and 1679 as The Marrow of the Muses. Several scattered poems, 
in particular a little sheaf of complimentary leaflets in 1660 
to Charles II, to James Duke of York, and to Henry Duke of 
Gloucester complete his work except for Wickham Wakened or 
the Quacker’s Madrigall in Rhyme Doggrel, 1672, the last a dia- 
tribe against a successful rival practitioner in Wycombe.‘ In his 
earliest Oxford days he wrote a play of which the only present 
record is in the occasional poems which accompanied it, ““To my 
Lord B. of CH. when I presented him a Play”’ and ‘“‘To Dr. F. 
Deane of CH. CH. now Vicechancellour of Oxford, upon the 
Same Occasion’’;> 1661 saw another play now also lost, written 
for a visit of Charles II to Oxford in that year. 

1 Thomas Corser, Collectanea Anglo-Poetica, etc., Part vi, Printed for the 
Chetham Society m. pccc. txxvm1, Chetham Society Vol. c1., p. 365. 

2 J. G. Gray, A General Index to Hazlitt’s Handbook, etc., London 1893. 

® This elegy is republished with slight alteration in Men-Miracles. 

‘ British Museum, Catalogue of the Reading Room; Anthony 4 Wood, 


Athenae Oxonienses (London, mpccxx1), 11, 706. 
5 Men-Miracles (Oxford, 1646), pp. 79, 80. 
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A brief analysis of the content of Men-Miracles will show the 
range of his poetry and suggest the aspects of his personality 
and attitude toward life realized in it. The first group consists 
of a number of comic, satiric, and realistic pieces which fall 
into three lesser groups: (a) the title poem in twenty-two mira- 
cles, a series of burlesque traveller’s tales in doggerel tetrameters 
with current satiric allusions;$ (b) a little series of realistic songs 
or peasant studies built on the folk song;’ (c) several satiric 
occasional bits, one on the fire at Oxford in 1643, another a 
quaint diatribe against the fisherman who is no sport.* The 
second group contains occasional pieces, epitaphs, and elegies 
as follows: (a) some dozen occasional pieces on such occasions 
as the presentation of a play, ““To my Lord B. of S. he being at 
Yorke’’ or ‘On the Author of Love Melancholie’’; naturally the 
least remarkable of Lluelyn’s poems; (b) a number of Elegies 
and Epitaphs, of which the most elaborate and that of most 
public notability is the one on the death of Archbishop Laud, 
though by no means the greatest; several others also called forth 
by the civil war and showing a fine note of reflection on the war. 
The third group is the due pinch of incense burned at the shrine 
of Venus: chiefly several sets of verses to Celia which are Italian 
fires and metaphysical wing sweeps, chilled and sunk to society 
verse.® And finally, the last group, the Divine Poems, Baa 
yey adda Adda, five carols for the King’s music, two for Christmas 
in 1644 and 1645; two for the Epiphany in the same years; one 
for New Year’s day, 1643; and two devotional lyrics, “After His 
Recovery from a Fever,” and “God’s Love and Power.” 

A glance at Lluelyn’s life and environment before we con- 
sider the poems themselves may be of interest in illuminating 
his themes and his point of view. Born in London in 1616 and 
baptized in Rahere’s church of St. Bartholemew, he was sent to 
Westminster School and thence in 1638 to Christ Church, Ox- 

6 Miracle 10 is reprinted in Corser’s Collectanea. 

7 “Cock-throwing” is reprinted in Norman Ault’s Seventeenth Century 
Lyrics (New York and London, 1928), p. 191. 

8 A part of the latter is reprinted in Brydges’ Censura Literaria, x, 53. The 
second edition, London, 1815. 

* “Celia Sowning”’ is reprinted in Corser’s Collectanea; “Celia in Love”’ in 
Ellis’ Specimens of the Early English Poets and in Neale [?] Ellis, (London: 
mpcccxLv), the Fifth Edition, Corrected, mr, 324; Neale, [?], cited by Corser, 
but not examined by me. 
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ford. In entering Christ Church he entered a very strong center 
of devotion to the King and to Laud, following in the footsteps 
of at least two distinguished Westminster men whose influence 
on him must have been strong. The first of these, Brian Duppa, 
was translated from the Deanship of Christ Church to the 
Bishoprick of Chichester just as Lluelyn was entering Oxford, 
but the strong loyalist and Laudian spirit established in his 
time was maintained by his successor, Samuel Fell; with the 
second, the poet William Cartwright, who was and remained a 
protégé of Duppa and received orders from him in 1638, Lluelyn 
formed—or possibly continued—a very close friendship. The oc- 
casion of his taking orders Cartwright celebrated by a poem in 
which he expressed his high church principles. He continued in 
residence at Oxford. Several poems of Lluelyn’s to Bishop Duppa 
show that at Christ Church or through Cartwright he was 
brought to the Bishop’s attention. 

Of Lluelyn’s other intimates we know nothing. Men-Miracles 
was preceded by the usual sets of complimentary verses, seven 
in all, to which we are indebted for our knowledge of his in- 
timacy with Cartwright. But beyond this they tell us nothing. 
Corser identifies E. G. as Lluelyn’s Oxford friend, Edward Grey, 
and surmises that W. C. may be Cartwright, both of which 
ascriptions are repeated in the article on Lluelyn in the Diction- 
ary of National Biography; but this can hardly be correct, if we 
look at the dates of the deaths of Edward Grey and Cartwright, 
for the E. G. poem is obviously written after Cartwright’s death 
in 1643, and by that time Grey himself had already been dead 
for several years; and if we take these dates in relation to the 
contents of the volume itself, the poem on the death of Arch- 
bishop Laud, as well as several of the religious poems, was 
written after the deaths of both men, so that the praises, if 
written by them, could only have been intended for a very slim 
volume planned much earlier than the actual publication of 
Men-Miracles. 

We know also that Lluelyn’s poetry either in printed form or 
in manuscript attracted the attention of the future Archbishop 
Sancroft. Four poems, the Christmas carols and the contempla- 
tive lyrics, were copied by him, among poems by Donne, Her- 
bert, Crashaw, Clement Paman, Milton’s Hymn for the Nativity, 
in his commonplace book of religious verse, now Ms. Tanner 466 
in the Bodleian. 
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Meanwhile Lluelyn went out with other members of the Uni- 
versity and served in the King’s army as a captain. He was 
formally ejected from the University by the parliamentary 
visitors in 1648. This, however, did not prevent his receiving the 
medical degree in 1653, an attainment which he seems to have 
celebrated with a poem for the English translation of Harvey’s 
Anatomical Exercitations in that year.'® In 1660 his steadfastness 
in the good cause, his soundness of view, and his usefulness were 
recognized by his appointments as physician to the King, pre- 
sumably a complimentary appointment; as one of the two medi- 
cal members of the Board of Visitors for the University in that 
year; as Principal of St. Mary’s Hall in place of the ejected 
Puritan incumbent, a place which he filled from 1660 to 1664. 
After the latter date he settled at High Wycombe as a practising 
physician and something of a public servant until his death in 
March, 1681. During these years his steadfastly maintained 
calvalier position won for him from his friend Izaak Milles 
among other praises the words on his grave: ‘‘Regiae authoritatis 
et religionis ecclesiae Angliae legibus stabilitatae strenuus assertor, 
inconcussus amator,””™ 

So the cavalier gentleman stands before us, not one of the 
great courtiers or country gentry who made gay the earlier court 
of Charles I and who surrounded his later days with pathos and 
with the sentiment of honor; not one of the gracious, if some- 
times graceless, wits who moved about Ben Jonson and Falk- 
land; rather a middle-class gentleman and man of science, culti- 
vated, as his education tells us he must have been, in the classics 
and in the gay urbanity of Horace; a humorous observer of life 
with the ideal of common sense, as some of his poetry tells us he 
was; spirited, for he published in 1646 under no very obscure dis- 
guise a volume containing a vigorous lament for Laud’s death; 
with an ardor of temper that made him most at home in life as a 
devoted high churchman and royalist, and that flowered in a 
handful of exquisite religious poetry. 

10 G. J. Gray, op. cit. 

1 It does not seem worth while to give detailed reference for each fact in 
Lluelyn’s life. The facts deduced from the poems are apparent in the text. Most 
of the facts and dates for Oxford are given in Wood’s A thenae Oxonienses. Lists 
of offices such as the mayoralty in Wycombe may be found conveniently in 
Thomas Langley, The History and Antiquities of The Hundred of Desborough, etc., 


(London: mpccxcvi1). Langley and Anthony 4 Wood both give the inscription 
on the grave. 
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If we consider Lluelyn’s poems in the order in which I have 
grouped the contents his qualities as a poet will become clear, 

The quality that we feel first in him is intellectual direct- 
ness; a sanity that is free of the world, quickly moved to mirth 
at what lacks judgment and reasonableness, aware of the 
comedy of the human pageant, yet with a gusto of sympathy for 
the life in the thing perceived no less vigorous than the gusto 
of joy in its own superior perception. Men-Miracles is a 
series of light burlesques, slight and lacking in polish, but full 
of invention and at ease among its strange worlds and beasts, 
which include a giant hermaphrodite; a land of pigmies with 
a lively pigmy battle; a people who feed on fruits, herbs, and 
flowers; The Island of Honopeust, where men sleep in a great 
lake: 


A goodly sort of people these, 
To whom the Fishes are the Fleas.” 


They are hardly more than gay raillery. But the general tone of 
satire against human folly, the inventiveness, and the quick 
verbal play of wit that turns these qualities to topical comedy 
may be adequately illustrated in a brief passage from the first 
miracle, the description of the men who have their ears reaching 
to the ground, with the great advantage that they need no 
brooms: 


Sure’ tis an uncouth sight to see some. 
That sweepe their Hall without a Beesome. 


The Round-head when his Zares he sees 
Finds he is but an Asse to these.“ 


The “‘Hudibrastic” doggerel couplet with its comic double and 
false rhymes is the natural form for the jaunty tone of the Men- 
Miracles, and Lluelyn handles very easily the quickstep and sur- 
prise movement of the distich. 

Close to the Men-Miracles in spirit of raillery, but with more 
breadth and substance are the songs of the countryside: ‘“The 
Song at the Holly-Bush Guard”; ““The Wake,” a sketch of a 
Maurice Dance and of Music at Witney Wake; “‘Saylers Song”’; 
“Song against Ale’’; and “‘Cock-throwing.”” These are written 
with bold and simple realism and with dramatic vividness, using 


2 Lluelyn, Men-Miracles (London, 1646), p. 3. 
3 Tbid., p. 2. 
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the jargon and catching the tone and manner of their subject. 
Their comic force lies in their selection and foreshortening of de- 
tail: 


ENTER MAURICE DANCER 
With a Noise and a Din 
Comes the Maurice Dancer in. 
With a fine Linnen Shirt, but a Buckram skin. 


I, and then he flings about, 
His Sweat and his clout, 
The Wiser thinke it two Ells ;™ 


“Cock-throwing,” which won a place in the anthology Wit’s 
Recreation in its own day," is readily available in Ault so that I 
do not take space to quote it. The metre of these songs is the 
rapid accentual anapaestic folk rhythm of march or dance song, 
handled with energy and spring and heightened to suit the 
comic tone by insistence on the sequence of heavy beats and by 
occasional double rhyme. The capping rhyme for ¢wo Ells to the 
quotation from “‘The Wake”’ is Jewels. 

The occasional verse is not remarkable. A good bit of it is 
in pentameter couplets, end-stopped but lacking distinctive 
form. The epitaphs and elegies are for the most part later work 
and show a growth in scope and vigor of form. They are reflec- 
tive verse; not great, but almost all lifting at some moments into 
great poetry. They mingle the tradition of the Greek Anthology 
and of Ben Jonson’s epitaphs with metaphysical question and 
the special wit that springs from such question. Thus the suc- 
cinct definition of universal common experience and the simple 
lucid traditional image of the first are illustrated in the opening 
lines of the ‘“‘Epitaph on—borne tenne Weekes before his Time, 
Died at three Quarters”’: 

Griev’d at the World and Crimes, this early Bloome 
Look’d round, and sigh’d, and stole into his Tombe. 
His fall was like his Birth, too quicke, this Rose 
Made hast to spread, and the same Hast to close: 


The curiosity and intellectual subtlety of analysis are seen in 
the “‘Elegie on the death of Master H. C.”’: H. C. though he died 


4 Lluelyn, op. cit., p. 46. 
% Ault, op. cit., p. 191. 
6 Lluelyn, op. cit., p. 127. 
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young was no less complete; a small globe represents the whole 
earth, and 

As Clouds of Incense ’bove the Aliars come, 

Yet all thse Clouds lay treasur’d up ith’ Gumme, 

And massy gold wrackt into Threads and Wire, 

Gaines no more Weight than when it kept entire, 

So was thy life, it might gaine breadth, and rise, 

And purchase more Extent, but not more prise. 

Good parts in Youth and Manhood are the same, 

They’re the same Picture in a smaller frame.” 


“The Epitaph on—’” of which I have quoted the opening is like- 
wise as a whole metaphysical in its imaginative tone, the steel of 
definition glowing into a flame of feeling in the last couplet: 


Here lyes his Dust, but his best Tombe’s fled hence, 
For Marble cannot last like Innocence. 


The metaphysical play of witty figure does not rise to greatness— 
and readily sinks to grotesqueness—in Lluelyn, but the meta- 
physical impregnation of though in feeling rises high. The 
strongest note of these poems is their intellectual lucidity and 
directness, their weight of definition, where, as in the great 
Cromwell poems of Marvell, the stone of thought drops deep 
into the pool of life, spreading, as it plumbs the depths, a widen- 
ing circle of insight and feeling on our consciousness. One or two 
more examples will emphasize this weight, already apparent in 
the two examples I have given: 


Valour’s not borne of Nature, but the Will, 
They only conquer that with Judgement kill. 


The mind, not the tough flesh was his defense,"* 
He lost the feare of Wounds, but not the Sence; 


Thy Apprehension guicke as active light, 
Cleare judgement, without Night :'* 


This energy of judgment usually finds its most fitting form 
in the iambic pentameter couplet, end-stopped, with a marked 
epigrammatic tendency and a bold use of rhetorical antithesis 
and balance of both expression and verse pattern. Style and 


1 Tbid., p. 126. 
18 Lluelyn, “Elegie on the death of Sir Horatio Vere,” op. cit., p. 122. 
1 Lluelyn, “On the death of Master W. Cartwright,” op. cit., p. 128. 
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verse form are in equilibrium and show the strength of the 
pentameter couplet as the seventeenth century was learning to 
design it for this reflective type of verse. 

The poems of the third group, of which the Celia poems are 
the best examples, are hardly more than exercises, against love. 
But in them, characteristic of the sixteen-forties in being such 
exercises, we find, too, Lluelyn’s personal temper. “Celia Sown- 
ing’ works through an Italianate list of conceits of Celia’s 
beauty, 

Her Rose and Lillies dropping by, 
The Sun was set in Celia’s ey. 


Her Lips were Twinnes of Corall growne, 
Bloud hardned into Blushing stone. 


to the epigrammatic conclusion that waking and finding herself 
possessed by love she would rather die, 


For Love is but a Lasting Death.” 


“Celia in Love” is built upon the oft-repeated conceit that love, 
unlike other flames, can be neither quenched nor frozen: 

Perhaps a Tapers fading beames 

May dye in Aire or quench in Sireames, 

But Love is a Mysterious fire, 

Nor can in Aire or Ice expire. 

Nor will this Phoenix be supprest, 

But with the ruine of his Nest." 


In tone and attitude they do not express personal experience, but 
define the game of love, and they move, with much in their 
age, toward society verse. The light grace of the regular tetram- 
eter couplet with the end-stopped movement—as contrasted 
with the lyric movement of Milton’s or Crashaw’s tetrameters— 
is familiar in Ben Jonson’s “‘Celia” and in innumerable other 
poets, and is well consecrated to this use. But in these verses 
of Lluelyn’s there just hovers a deeper metaphysical theme, felt 
in the passionate surprise of the last couplet of “Celia in Love”’; 
and in “Celia Sowning” he gets the same note amid the Petrar- 
chist conceits in the subtle, swift, realistic blending of the ideas 
of swooning, sleep, and silence in the opening lines: 


There on a flowery Pillow spread 
Fair Celia her declining head, 


2 Lluelyn, op. cit., p. 73. #1 Tbid., p. 71. 
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When death disguis’d, like gliding sleepe, 
Did gently ore her Silence creepe. 


In that, the awful shadow of some unseen power hovers across 
the game. 

By far the greatest of Lluelyn’s poetry is to be found in the 
Divine Poems. Of these, the five carols belong to a special mode 
of the lyric which has never been adequately defined, and the 
examples of which are to be found in a series of religious songs 
composed by various authors for the King at the Christmas and 
other festivals. With such poems as Crashaw’s ‘‘Hymn For the 
Epiphany” or ‘““To the One Name,” they represent a special form 
of English poetry and seem to create a special tradition. Before 
we take up Lluelyn’s carols, we will define the general form as 
it is manifest in the work of William Cartwright and of Herrick. 

Written to be actually sung to the King, the carols seem in 
their form to show the shaping influence of the great church 
music by which they were to be accompanied. William Cart- 
wright’s three carols, “On the Nativity,” “On the Circum- 
cision,” and “On the Epiphany” show this impress specifically 
in their being written in parts, the first for three angels and 
chorus, the second for two Levites and chorus, the third for 
three magi and chorus. The first is written wholly in pentameter 
couplets, the two others weave together pentameter with tetram- 
eter and trimeter lines into a coherent organic form. That “On 
the Circumcision” will show this patterning at its best: 


1. Gently, O gently, Father, do not bruise 
That tender vine that hath no branch to lose; 
2. Be no too cruel, see the child doth smile, 
His bloud was but his mother’s milk e’re while. 
Fear not the pruning of your vine, 
Hee’l turn your water into wine; 
The mother’s milk that’s now his bloud, 
Hereafter will become her food. 
*Tis done; so doth the balsam tree endure 
The cruel wound of those whom it must cure. 
. ’Tis but the passion’s essay: this young loss 
Only preludes unto his riper cross. 
Avert, good Heav’n, avert that fate 
To so much beauty so much hate. 
Where so great good is meant. 
The bloud’s not lost, but spent. 
Thus princes feel what people do amise; 
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The swelling’s ours, although the lancing his. 
2. When ye, fair Heavens, white food bled, 
The rose, they say, from thence grew red, 
O then what more miraculous good 
Must spring from this diviner flood? 
2 Lev. When that the rose itself doth bleed, 
That bloud will be the churches seed. 
Chor. When that the rose, c.” 


The pentameter opening lines and the lines for the first two 
choruses suggest a declamatory tone in the music, the shorter 
lines the gathering lyric burst of the melody, developed by the 
solo voices till it swells to the full chorus in the last lines. Of 
course, actually the words of the poem were written first and 
its special music set to them, most probably by Henry Lawes.* 
But equally of course, the poet would not set about writing a 
song without having in mind other songs and the musical modes 
of the type of song he was creating. W. P. Ker has pointed out 
that when in Elizabethan times you get trisyllabics—the so- 
called anapaest—instead of common iambic, it is almost al- 
ways because of an explicit or half-remembered tune back of 
them; and he goes on to say that when you get anywhere three 
rhyming lines (e.g. “The Garden of Proserpine’’) there is a tune 
or a ghost of a tune behind it. Thus the “Garden of Proserpine” 
stanza is used in a play of Dryden with actual song, and Swin- 
burne may have got the stanza there.* He points out also that 
the music takes shape in the poet’s mind before the words.” This 
does not imply that Cartwright had in mind the actual tune of 
some specific earlier carol, motet, or anthem, although it is of 
interest to note that, as Mr. Gibbon has recently pointed out,” 
the meter of some of Sidney’s Psalms is to be explained by their 
being written to tunes in the Huguenot Psalter. It does mean 
that in forming his pattern he had in his imagination the move- 
ment and airs of the great church music both in the English 


® William Cartwright, Poems, in Chalmers, English Poets, v1. 547. 

* Grove’s Dictionary of Music, Article “Henry Lawes” states that accord- 
ing to the 1651 edition of Cartwright, the music for his songs was written by 
Lawes, and as Lawes certainly wrote the music for several of Herrick’s carols, 
doubtless this included the carols. I have not myself seen this edition. 

* W. P. Ker, Form and Style in Poetry (London, 1928), “London Lectures 
on form and style in Poetry, §xi. 

% Ibid., “The Forms of English Poetry,” §1. 

% John Murray Gibbon, Melody and the Lyric (Toronto, 1930), p. 74. 
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mode and, for motets and anthems, in the Latin mode, with 
which, though they were no longer played in the public churches, 
he must have been familiar as a frequenter of a college chapel.”” 
What aspects in general might influence verse pattern will be 
summed up more fully when we speak in detail of Lluelyn’s 
poetry itself. Here it is to be noted as paralleling the develop- 
ment of pattern already pointed out in the carol “On the Cir- 
cumcision” that the chorus carries the reflective comment in the 
pentameter lines balanced against the lyric phrasing in the short 
lines. This seems to answer to the variation of phrase length in 
the development of the theme in some of this music. One ex- 
ample may illustrate this point. It is clearly seen in Orlando 
Gibbons’ Anthem, “Glorious and Powerful God’”* in the work- 
ing out of the lyric solo passages in phrases of five plus five and 
three plus three measures as against the regular declamatory 
passages for full chorus. One copy of this particular anthem 
formed part of the Christ Church library and might well have 
been known to Lluelyn and to Cartwright.*® 

Cartwright is not a skilled or gifted metrist, but he has 
surely shown power here to answer to the stimulus of the music. 
And it is owing to the influence of the music that he has achieved 
in this carol a metrical design much more sustained, rich and 
ample in scope than elsewhere. In his images he is not either 
deeply imaginative or sure in taste, but we may note also the 
effect on imagery of the occasion of these poems. His images are 
over-witty and tasteless. But the holding of image through 
various parts, as in the last section of this poem, pierces below 
the level of wit and thrusts into poetry. This greater amplitude 
of feeling which flowers into sudden poetry is doubtless due in 
large measure to the scope of thought and feeling in the religious 
tradition behind the image, a scope of thought and feeling so 
much larger than anything in Cartwright’s mere personal per- 
ception of life, but it seems to owe something, too, to the 
sustained method by which music works out its theme. We do 
not know the date of Cartwright’s carols except that they were 


27 See Cannon Fellowes’ introduction to Volume 1 of Tudor Church Music, 
Published for the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, Oxford, 1923. 

28 Tudor Church Music, tv (1925), pp. xliii and 174. 

29 T am much obliged to Mr. Chester Cable of the Department of English 
at Beloit High School for help in reading some of this music. 
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written before the close of 1643. They thus antedate his friend 
Lluelyn’s in the mode in which Lluelyn’s were to be written, 
and show the tradition into which Lluelyn came. 

The work of Herrick, too, who likewise preceded Lluelyn, 
may help further to set Lluelyn’s carols against their proper 
background. We have seen in Cartwright the development of 
the image up through the parts or solos to a realized conclusion 
in the chorus. Far more beautiful examples of this design than 
are found in Cartwright may be found in Herrick’s “Christmas 
Caroll, sung to the King in the Presence at White-Hall” and 
“The New-yeeres Gift, or Circumcision Song, sung to the King 
in the Presence at White-Hall.”’ Herrick’s carols all show, too, 
very interestingly the influence on verse pattern of being de- 
signed for such song. Herrick in “Corinna” and the “Epithal- 
amie for Sir Clipsby Crewe” is the absolute master of the 
elaborate stanzaic pattern with the magic harmonies of rhyming 
on varied line lengths, the subtle patterns repeated stanza after 
stanza with effortless richness. But there he uses definite and 
repeated design. In these carols, however, though with very 
simple elements, he gives us free variation and yet a sense of 
recurring pattern. “The New-yeeres Gift” runs in iambics as 

aaa bbb ccc c 
follows: 4 4 4 (First stanza); 4 4 4 (Second stanza); 444 2+3 
ddeee 
(Chorus) (Third stanza): The cleansing of the place. 44444 
efff 
(Fourth stanza); 4 4 4 2+3 (Chorus) (Fifth stanza): The bring- 
gghh 
ing of the child. 4445 (Sixth stanza): The Circumcision. 
iijjkk 
444445 (Whole chorus): The Child is returned to Mary.*° 
The “‘Star-Song”’ offers another very interesting example of such 
design. Herrick is worth looking at in comparison with Lluelyn 
because we can see these carols of Herrick’s standing out so 
distinctly against the background of the large body of his other 
work. Their effect is quite different from that of his other verse 
which uses varied line length, but which, as we have seen, is 


© Robert Herrick, Poetical Works (The Aldine Edition, London, 1905), 
11, 199, 
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definitely stanzaic. This mode of verse is also clearly marked 
from other types of free variation; it is much more formal than 
such poems as Spenser’s “‘Epithalamion,”’ and much more elab- 
orate and sustained than the madrigals and carols influenced by 
folk tunes, though it is akin in development to the latter.™ 
Besides the question of general pattern, another aspect of 
possible musical influence must be looked at, and again we may 
look at it in Herrick to gain perspective for Lluelyn. Herrick 
is master everywhere of variations in meter,” but it seems not 
fanciful to point out in connection with these carols some of the 
variations of heavy stress to be found there. To say that we feel 
bold variations in pattern that seem to engage in one pattern 
not merely the line or the quatrain, but larger elements, is a sub- 
jective criticism. Yet one or two patterns objectively considered 
yield certain results. Thus the opening chorus and the first two 
stanzas of the ‘“‘Christmas Caroll’ yield the following points of 
interest. The chorus has an extended rhyme, aaaabb, with the 
a and } rhymes only half disengag.. “‘bring’’ etc. forming @ and 
“finger” 6; and the rhyme runs on from stanza one to stanza 
two, ccc cdd. Then, in the verse pattern, lines two and seven are 


* , * , ” 


clipped (Then a Caroll, for to sing); lines eight and thirteen 


have trochaic inversion, the latter double inversion (Seem like 


* ’ ’ * * P 
the Spring-time of the yeere?); and the stresses are gathered 
in lines five, eight, twelve, and thirteen, 
‘ ’ * , s, * ’ 


Heart, Eare, and Eye,/and every thing 


* ‘ , ‘ , > ‘ 


Dark and dull night,/flie hence away 


3! Crashaw’s “Hymns” belong to the same group, and I have analysed 
them in connection with some studies on Crashaw, taking into account also 
Milton’s “At a Solemn Music.”’ Music as one possible source of influence on the 
patterns of Donne’s songs needs to be studied on the basis of the material given 
by Mr. Grierson in his Notes to his edition of Donne. 

# Interesting in this connection is Cannon Fellowes’ remark in his English 
Madrigal Composers (Oxford, 1921), p. 148: “It is an alluring conjecture that 
the metrical variety which is one of the charms of Herrick’s poetry may have 
been partly owing to that poet’s acquaintance with the madrigal literature of 
twenty years earlier.” * Herrick, op. cit., p. 197. 
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This last point is especially noteworthy; it suggests the solemn 
clustering of long notes in the music, following a series of shorter 
notes (an effect perhaps even strengthened in this Tudor music 
by the free variations of time units as compared with the set 
timing of later barred music). 

Stanza five of ‘““‘The New-yeeres Gift” shows another inter- 
esting point: 

stanza 4 (last line) How canst thou this Babe circumcise? 
* ’ * ad > s+ > ’ 
5. Ye must not be more pitifull then wise; 
For, now unlesse ye see Him bleed, 
Which makes the Bapti’me; ’tis decreed, 
The Birth is fruitlesse: Chor. Then the work God Speed.™ 
It will be noted that the stanzas are in tetrameters, and surely 
in the first line of stanza five “‘pitifull’’ is to be scanned as the 
equivalent of a stressed syllable and the whole as a tetrameter 
line. 

Thus with the work preceding Lluelyn’s in mind, and par- 
ticularly the elements of large design with varied line length, and 
the clustering of heavy stresses, we are ready to look at Lluelyn’s 
carols. 

Lluelyn’s carols are in varied harmonies too. I give as an 
example of the metre the first two stanzas of the Christmas carol, 
“Caroli, Sung to His Majesty on Christmas Day, 1644”: 


* ’ * . ‘ 


Harke!/harke!/the Spheares inticing notes, 
* ’ a7 , 7 , 


The Orbes are strung againe. 


<<. 2 28 © 2 ’ 


Intelligences tune the skie, 
* ’ * ‘ . i= 2 


And make their Journey Harmonie. 
* ae , =, oe ‘ 


The Cherubims exalt their throats, 
* ‘ + ‘ * ’ 


And all their musicke straine: 
e ’ ‘ (*) 
The A ngels cluster 
= ‘ a ’ (*) 
Their Voices muster: 
> * * ’ ‘ ’ * ‘ 


And in their Severall Orders crowd, 
* Tbid., p. 199. 





Wallerstein 


>= ’ — , 


Amaz’d to 
* 2. 
The Deitie 
‘ ‘ * ‘ ** ‘ ‘ 
Disguis’d and mask’d in a fraile shrowd. 
> ‘s (*) > ’ * ’ 
The Sea into a droppe is throwne, 
* ’ * '* ‘ 
And channell’d in a Span. 
s*re:s ‘ > , 
Eternity is par’d away. 
* ’ oo ’ ** * 


Confin’d and thrust into a Day. 


S ch” 2 foe ’ 


To Infinite a Shore is knowne, 
7 ,. = ’ - ‘ 


It limits hath in Man. 


’ * . 


He that first brings 
’ * ’ * ’ 


Time to his Sithe and Wings 


* U * ‘ + . , 


Subscribes to both,/and hath made hast 
* , 


7 , 


To shift him cleane, 
* ‘ 7. , 


And change the scene, 
> * , * ’ . , 


To know Begun,/to Come,/and Past.® 


The most notable points are again the clustering of beats, in 
stanza one in lines one, five, nine, and twelve, and in stanza two 
in lines two, four, and seven; and the variations in line length 
and elaborate rhyme scheme with their climactic effect; the 
whole seeming not to imitate but certainly in its own mode to 
echo the blending of parts and harmonies in the church music. 

The bare scheme is thus interesting. Looking at the words 
with the scheme we see how this variety is enhanced and ex- 
tended by the combination of vowel and consonant sound and 
by the variation of monosyllable and polysyllable; and how the 
impetuous gathering of the melody is quickened by the rapid, 
condensed, and abrupt phrases, the latter point well illustrated 
in the opening and in lines five to nine of stanza one. 


% Lluelyn, od. cit.. vo. 143 
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The significant point in all this is that Lluelyn thus chose 
a mode fitted for a fervor of expression not present in his other 
verse. All these things are but the musical embodiment of the 
intense thought and feeling in his divine verse. Two related 
streams of thought and feeling come together. The carols are 
written for the King during the war, and they blend with the 
fervor of contemplation of religious meaning and imagery, as 
expressed in the tradition of the high church, a passionate rever- 
ence for the Kingship. Thus the “‘Caroll, Sung to His Majesty on 
New-Yeares day, being the Circumcision, 1643,” interprets its 
theme of the circumcision as a hope for the King’s peace. 


The tender God at eight dayes space, 
Was ripened to endure our strife, 


Though he ith’ Crimson Bath did stand 
A gentle calme his mind possest, 

No Tragicke Circumcisers hand 
Disturb’d the Silence of his Breast. 


So may your Quiet with your Yeares encrease. 
The Bleeding Prince was still the Prince of Peace.* 


Although the dwelling on literal detail and the exaggeration of 
it is offensive to our taste, the fervor of mingled feeling is deep. 

The “‘Christmas Caroll... 1644,” which we have already 
quoted, begins with an enraptured picture of heavenly music— 
in the tradition of the older Latin church music, and strongly 
suggestive of the influence of Crashaw and of the high church 
tradition and music which helped to produce Crashaw—which 
leads up to the main theme in the last four lines of the stanza. 
The second stanza contemplates the meaning of this theme in a 
series of philosophical paradoxical images. These are more sug- 
gestive of Vaughan’s abstract metaphysical contemplation than 
of the sensuous rapture of Crashaw in similar series of images. 
The third stanza carries the contemplation forward to the 
climax of its definition: the reality of the birth of Christ teaches 
us that “Salvation is not Pageaniry.’’ The fourth stanza turns 
to the contemporary theme in a plea against those who would de- 
stroy ritual—this contrasts with the theme of the heavenly ritual 
in the first stanza—the Giddy Rout of those who 

... trim and presse 
In the same Dresse, 


His Worship and Nativity. 
% Tbid., p. 147. 
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and closes with an appeal to the King to rescue Him against 
sacrilegious men. 

The Christmas carol of 1645 is written on the King’s sufferings 
and develops the theme that he is still King, no matter how 
abused by those he fed. The general spirit of the carols is akin to 
that of Crashaw, though more explicitly intellectual, in their 
endeavor to melt through ecstatic dwelling on religious concept, 
as embodied in story and symbol, into personal realization: ““The 
fragrant East hath no Perfume like Prayer.” 

Two devotional poems show very strongly in thought and 
method the influence of Donne’s religious verse. The first, 
“After his Recovery from a Feavour”’’ starts, as do many of 
Donne’s, in external personal experience which leads into con- 
centrated self-examination whereby he seeks to relate himself to 
the universal ethical concepts of religion, to see how he stands, 
and to win from this contemplation an emotion strong enough 
to control his will: 


AFTER HIS RECOVERY FROM A FEAVOUR 


Not the parcht A ethiop, nor they 

Under th’ Ecliptick the warm Suns high-way 
Felt flames like mine; 

Till thou in health as in a Cloud, 

Didst all those blazes shrowd, 
And so forbid the shine. 


Lord had the Feavers burning fire 

Chac’t out my soule, and made my life expire, 
I might have gone, 

Laden with unrepented sins, 

Where the fire still begins, 
And shall be never done. 


There no cold July’s can relieve 

Soules whom eternall Feavers alwayes grieve, 
No dolefull song, 

Perswades the singer to the Poole, 

To dippe, and lend one droppe to coole 
The Feaver in their Tongue. 


But thou threw’st heat into my veines, 

Not to consume the Bloud, but purge the Staines, 
I feel no losse; 

Lord, be this still thy way of cure, 
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To keep the Mettle sure, 
And onely burne the Drosse." 


Like Donne, he works out the theme by subtle intellectual play 
with the world of physical, non-human, fact, cracking open the 
nugget of the world of things to the kernel of the world of 
spirit. We return here to the bold intellectual force in Lluelyn 
which was our starting point. ‘‘God’s Love and Power. Song,”’ is 
marked by the same force and concentration of thought into 
feeling. It begins in the first stanza with a plea to God to warm 
and soften his heart, and continues in the second stanza: 

After thy Love if I continue hard, 

If vices kni’t and more confirm’d are growne, 

If guilt rebell, and stand upon his guard, 

And what was Ice before freeze into Stone. 

Reprove. Reprove, 
And let they Pow’r assist thee to revenge thy Love, 


For thou hast still thy threats and thunder left; 
“The Rocke that can’t be melted, may be cleft.””*® 


Notable are the intellectual analysis of realistic and scientific 
figure—not left scientific but swept beyond by the force of mean- 
ing underneath—“what was Ice freeze into Stone’—and the 
bare intellectual development focusing in the rhetorical epigram- 
matic statement. This latter quality is more explicit and bare 
in Lluelyn than in Donne’s lyrics and carries us back to Lluelyn’s 
epitaphs and elegies. The imaginative intensity grows out of the 
intellectual directness, and it creates, on the other hand, the 
restless energy of the verse pattern. This combination of intel- 
lectual vigor and ardor is the core of the personality of Martin 
Lluelyn, physician and Cavalier. 
RutTH WALLERSTEIN 
University of Wisconsin 


7 Ibid., p. 150. % Jbid., p. 152. 





UBERSETZUNGEN VON ,,FAUST“-STELLEN ALS 
OFFENBARUNGEN DES FRANZOSI- 
SCHEN GEISTES 


I 


Wenn man die Tatsache ins Auge fasst, dass eine Uberse- 
tzung stets eine Interpretation des Originalen in sich schliesst; 
dass ferner die Art einer solchen Auslegung wiederum von der 
Mentalitat des Ubersetzers bestimmt und modifiziert wird, und 
dass diese schliesslich zu einem gewissen Grade den National- 
charakter des Volkes, dem der Ubersetzer angehért, wider- 
spiegelt, so diirfte sich der Versuch lohnen, die in einer Ubertra- 
gung sich mehr oder weniger deutlich offenbarenden Wesensziige 
einer Nation zu identifizieren. 

Der Zweck der folgenden Untersuchung besteht nun darin, 
in einigen franzésischen Ubersetzungen von gewissen Stellen in 
Goethes Faust, die sich fiir unseren Versuch eignen, eine typisch 
franzésische Auffassungsweise aufzuzeigen. Es stellt diese 
Untersuchung eine weitere Verwertung der Ergebnisse dar, zu 
denen der Verfasser in seiner Dissertation Franziésische Uber- 
selzungen als Kommentare fiir umstrittene Stellen in Goethes 
Faust' gelangt ist. 

Gegen einen solchen Versuch liessen sich Bedenken erheben, 
wenn man sich vergegenwirtigt, wieviel Vorsicht bei dem Be- 
griff ,,Nationalcharakter geboten ist. Wie oft werden unter 
diesem Namen die traurigsten Beweise nicht nur von volliger 
Unkenntnis, Einseitigkeit und Verstindnislosigkeit, sondern 
sogar von béswilliger Ungerechtigkeit geliefert! Wie oft wird hier 
karikiert statt charakterisiert! Aber selbst dem wohlmeinenden 
Kenner wird es ungemein schwer, in der heterogenen Masse 
individueller Geister den nationalpsychischen Schwerpunkt zu 
entdecken. 

In der Tat diirfte ein solcher Versuch bei manchen Vélkern 
schier unméglich sein, bei anderen allerdings wieder aussichts- 
reicher. So sagt z. B. W. C. Brownell:? ,,The preponderance 
(thus) of unifying over controversial and separatist forces has 
rendered it (d.h. die franzésische Nation) the most homogeneous 


! Dissertation, University of Wisconsin, 1932, unverdffentlicht. 
2 W. C. Brownell, French Traits (New York, 1919), S. 11. 
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in the world, and, accordingly, if it be ever excusable to speak 
of a people in the mass, it is excusable in the case of the French. 
What one notes in the individual is more than anywhere else 
apt to be a national trait.“ 

Wenn man nun diese Ansicht gelten lasst, die relativ starke 
Einheitlichkeit, Geschlossenheit und daher Bestimmbarkeit des 
franzésischen Nationalcharakters anerkennt, so liesse sich fiir 
ihn folgende Formulierung aufstellen: (a) Positive Wesensziige: 
Intellektualismus, Klarheit, Logik; Sinn fiir Mass, Form, Pro- 
portion und Ordnung; gesunder Menschenverstand ; gesellschaft- 
liche Veranlagung; Sorglosigkeit, Frohsinn, geistreicher Humor, 
Ironie, Sarkasmus. (b) Negative Wesensziige: Mangel an 
Einbildungskraft, an der Fihigkeit tiefsten gefiihlsmissigen 
Erlebens; Abneigung gegen alles Vage, Mystische, Ausser- 
gewohnliche, Hervorstechende, stark Individualistische. 

Wiirde man nun all diese Eigenschaften—die iibrigens nur 
die elementarsten darstellen—in ihr Gegenteil umkehren und 
sich zu einem wesenhaften Antipoden verdichten lassen, so 
erstiinde vor uns ein potentieller Faust. In ihm wiirden wir die 
Wesenskeime des unklaren, in ,,dunklem Drange“ nach Klarheit 
strebenden Stiirmers and Dringers erkennen, der in der 
abgeschiedenen Gruft eines diisteren, verstaubten Studierzim- 
mers, fern vom Treiben der Welt, unlésbaren Fragen nach- 
griibelt; den Individualisten, der sein Innerstes ins Masslose, 
Uferlose, sein Selbst zum Selbst der Menschheit erweitern will; 
der sich wohl in der Frivolitat der Verzweiflung ,,dem Taumel 
weiht,‘‘ aber bei dem dieser Taumel sich schnell und beharrlich 
in echte, tiefgreifende Leidenschaft und dsthetische Erlebnisse 
von gewaltiger Lauterungskraft verwandelt; der zu der Erkennt- 
nis heranreift, dass Geniessen gemein macht, und dessen Erden- 
leben schliesslich im Vorgefiihl eines nur geahnten Gliickes, im 
Genusse eines ”héchsten Augenblickes“ ausklingt. 

Wir sehen also, der Faustische Mensch, an dem sich alle 
Tugenden und Schwiichen des Deutschen finden, steht in 
schroffem Gegensatz zu dem Typischen Franzosen. Es ist 
interessant in diesem Zusammenhange, dass Mephistopheles, 
das Gegenteil von Faust, mit dem Franzosen Voltaire ver- 
glichen wird, da er den kalten Verstand verkérpert und ein 
,homme d’esprit“ ist. Dem Aufklarungsmenschen Wagner hilft 
er bei der Erzeugung des Nur-Kopfmenschen Homunculus. 








Pad SS. 5 9 OE 
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Dass auf Grund dieser Tatsachen das Einfiihlungsvermégen 
der Franzosen bei der Lektiire des Faust auf eine schwere Probe 
gestellt worden ist, liegt auf der Hand. Wie uns Baldensperger® 
bezeugt, hat man sich in Frankreich zuerst aufs heftigste gegen 
diese ,,poésie frénétique“ aufgelehnt, gegen dieses formlose, 
monstrése Zeugnis einer sich im Metaphysischen verlierenden 
und unklaren Philosophie, und auch spiter haben nur franzés- 
ische Gelehrte zeitweise die Grésse des Werkes erkannt. Fiir das 
Volk is die Dichtung aber auf immer ein Fremdk6rper geblieben; 
es hat sich an das Surrogat der Gounodschen Oper gehalten, die 
unter Preisgabe des eigentlichen Faustproblems die Gretchen- 
Tragédie in den Vordergrund schiebt. 

Umso héher sind deshalb die Leistungen der franzésischen 
Ubersetzer des Faust zu bewerten. Gérard de Nerval beginnt 
seine Einleitung zur ersten Ausgabe (1828): ,, Voici une troisiéme 
traduction de Faust; et ce qu’il y a de certain, c’est qu’aucune 
des trois ne pourra faire dire: ,Faust est traduit‘!“* Schropp 
findet im Unterschiede nationaler Eigenart einen erschwerenden 
Umstand: ,,La maniére de sentir en ce qui est particulier aux 
peuples germaniques, n’est pas toujours bien comprise par les 
nations d’origine néo-latine.‘“* Marc Monnier hebt die Kontraste 
in den Eigenschaften und Ausdrucksméglichkeiten der franzé- 
sischen und der deutschen Sprache hervor: ,,On a objecté au 
traducteur l’hétérogenité des deux langues, la netteté, la pré- 
cision de la nétre qui ne peut contenir les locutions vagues et 
fuyantes de nos voisins, l’insuffisance ou la rigidité de notre 
vocabulaire, le défaut d’équivalence entre les fagons de parler 
des deux pays, le genre méme de certains mots (Sonne, Mond, 
Ratte, Floh, etc.) qui change en passant d’une langue 4 |’autre.“* 

Die Franzosen haben zugleich mit der Ubertragung in die 
eigenen Sprachformen eine solche in franzésische Denkweise 
vornehmen miissen, um in den Gehalt der Dichtung eindringen 
zu kénnen. Von den oft sehr verschiedenartigen Auffassungs- 
méglichkeiten einer Stelle haben sie diejenige herausgegriffen, 
die der Denkweise ihres Volkes am meisten entspricht, sodass 
die erwihlte Interpretation eine spezifisch franzésische darstellt. 

* Baldensperger, F., Goethe en France (Paris, 1904), S. 124 ff., 234 f., 315 ff. 

* de Nérval, Gérard (Labrunie), (Paris, 1904), S. 3. 

5 Schropp, Rolph Roderich (Paris, 1905), S. xvii. 

® Monnier, Marc (Paris, 1883), S. xxi f. 
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Die fiir die vorliegende Untersuchung benutzten Uber- 
setzungen sind in der Hauptsache solche, die waihrend der 
letzten sechzig Jahre erschienen sind und sich wegen ihres 
literarischen Wertes und ihrer Genauigkeit als brauchbar er- 
wiesen haben. Es sind dies: Anonymus in Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale, Paris, 1925 (1868);? Camille Benoit, Paris, 1891; 
Augustin Daniel de Berry, Paris, 1881; Georges Gross, Paris, 
1881; Henri Lichtenberger, Paris, 1920; Pierre Masclaux, 1. vol: 
Le pacte de Faust, Berlin, 1911; Faust II: La folle nuit de 
Walpurgis, Paris, 1923; Marc Monnier, Paris, 1883 (1875); 
Alfred Mortier, Paris, 1922; Suzanne Paquelin, I. Teil, Paris, 
1903, II. Teil, Paris, 1908; Georges Pradez, Paris, 1895; Fran- 
cois Sabatier, Paris, 1893; Rolph Roderich Schropp, Paris, 1905; 
A. de Riedmatten, Paris, 1881. 

Zu diesen ist die Ubersetzung von Gérard de Nerval, Paris, 
1904 (1828) als eine der friihsten hinzugefiigt worden, da diese 
hervorragende Leistung von Ubertragungskunst manchen spi- 
teren Ubersetzern als Muster gedient hat und Goethe sie 
bekanntlich selbst mit grésstem Vergniigen gelesen hat. 


II 


Bei der Wahl der ,,Faust‘-Stellen haben solche Beachtung 
gefunden, die verschiedene Auffassungen zulassen und bei denen 
diese Unbestimmtheit und Unklarheit auf die Mehrdeutigkeit 
eines in ihnen enthaltenen Ausdruckes zuriickzufiihren ist. 
Unberiicksichtigt dagegen sind also solche geblieben, wo ganze 
Satze in prignanter Weise mystisch-philosophische Gedanken- 
ginge ausdriicken oder in poetische Verschleierungen gehiillt 
sind, Stellen, die einfach nicht in eindeutig-enge Begriffsschemen 
gezwaingt werden kénnen und sollen. 

Die Lésungen, die dabei die Ubersetzer gefunden haben, 
sind nicht immer als vollwertig anzusehen. Vielmehr ist stellen- 
weise ihre Beweiskraft durch die erwihnte Abhingigkeit von 
Nerval, sowie durch den Einfluss deutscher Kommentatoren, 
besonders Diintzers, beeintrichtigt worden. Vielleicht hat auch 
Gounods Oper Faust zu mancher sich in den Ubersetzungen 
wiederspiegelnden Interpretation ihr Scherflein beigetragen. 
Dies wire in einer besonderen Arbeit darzutun. 


7 Die Jahreszahl in Klammern bezieht sich stets auf die erste Ausgabe. 
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Aber wo driickt sich nun die franzésische Geistesart unge- 
brochen und klar aus? Wir hatten gesehen, dass eine Gedanken- 
schirfe von etwas enger Logik und ein vom Intellektualismus 
stark kontrolliertes und begrenztes Gefiihlsleben die geistigen 
Merkmale des typischen Franzosen sind. Dementsprechend 
macht sich in den Ubersetzungen oft die Tendenz geltend, einen 
Ausdruck in seinem wéortlich-konkreten Sinne, statt, wie es 
manchmal sinngemisser wire, in seiner iibertragen-abstrakten 
Bedeutung aufzufassen. Als Beweise hierfiir mégen folgende 
Stellen gelten. 

Lustige Person: 
Gesetzt, dasz ich von Nachwelt reden wollte, 
Wer machte denn der Mitwelt Spass? 
Den will sie doch und soll ihn haben. 
Die Gegenwart von einem braven Knaben 
Ist, dicht’ ich, immer auch schon was. 
Wer sich behaglich mitzuteilen weiss, 
Den wird des Volkes Laune nicht erbittern; 
Er wiinscht sich einen grossen Kreis, 


Um ihn gewisser zu erschiittern. 
1, 76-84. 


Es waren hier die Bedeutungsméglichkeiten der Ausdriicke 
Gegenwart’ und ,,braver Knabe“ niher ins Auge zu fassen. 

Zunichst lassen sich fiir Gegenwart folgende Auslegungen 
finden: (1) gegenwirtige Zeit und (2) Anwesenheit. 

Verfolgen wir die Interpretation dieses Wortes in den 
Kommentaren in chronologischer Folge, so zeigt sich, dass 
Diintzer,* Minor,? Schmidt und Witkowski Gegenwart als 
gegenwirtige Zeit auffassen. Goebel schwankt zwischen beiden 
Moglichkeiten. Thomas dagegen will ausdriicklich nur die erst- 
genannte gelten lassen. Ihm schliesst sich dann Traumann an, 
bis Trendelenburg" sich schliesslich fiir die zweite Auffassung 
(Anwesenheit) erklart. Diese liesse sich recht wohl mit einem 
Verweise auf V. 81-84 rechtfertigen, wobei allerdings nicht 
ausser acht gelassen werden darf, dass die Interpretation 
»gegenwartige Zeit‘ implicite auch die zweite (Anwesenheit) 
in sich schliesst. 

Die franzésischen Ubersetzer sind sich hier anscheinend 

8 Diintzer, 1, 149. 

® Minor, un, 60. 

10 Trendelenburg, 1, 143 f., v. 47 ff. 
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keines Doppelsinnes bewusst gewesen oder haben eine zweifache 
Deutungsmoéglichkeit nicht anerkannt. Alle fassen ausnahmslos 
Gegenwart in dem eindeutigeren und kérperlich-konkreteren 
Sinne von Anwesenheit auf: 


Ne" (32): Plue le cercle est nombreux, plus j’en suis écouté! 
Da. (6): Ne regpousse donc point |’aide dun bon garcon. 


In gleichem Sinne geben Gr. (3), Be. (1, 11), Sa. (47), Pr. 
(11), Pa. (1, 5), Sch. (4) und Li. (1, 88) den fraglichen Ausdruck 
mit ,,présence‘’ wieder. Somit weichen die Ubersetzer alle 
erheblich von der iiberwiegenden deutschen Auffassung ab. 

Der Umstand, dass hier ein so schroffer Gegensatz zwischen 
der Affassung der Ubersetzer und derjenigen der Kommenta- 
toren besteht, beruht gewiss nicht auf Zufall, hat doch z. B. 
Lichtenberger, ein dusserst griindlicher Gelehrter, sicher die 
kritischen Werke von Minor, Thomas, Schmidt und Diintzer 
gekannt, die doch alle die Auffassung von Gegenwart als gegen- 
wirtige Zeit aufweisen. Auch Pr. steht, wie wir sahen, in Reih’ 
und Glied mit den iibrigen Ubersetzern, obwohl er mindestens 
an fiinfundzwanzig Stellen auf Diintzer verweist. 

Was nun den anderen fraglichen Ausdruck, den ,,braven 
Knaben“ anbetrifft, so wird dieser von den Kommentatoren 
fast durchgingig auf einen jungen Zuschauer als Vertreter der 
Gegenwart und des anwesenden Publikums im allgemeinen 
bezogen. Nur Traumann” und Trendelenburg,” die zuletzt zu 
diesem Ausdruck Stellung genommen haben, wollen darunter 
die Lustige Person verstanden wissen. 

Ganz anders liegen die Dinge bei den franzésischen Uber- 
setzungen. Zwar sieht Ne., wie sich aus seiner oben angefiihrten 
Ubersetzung dieser Stelle schliessen liasst, auch noch in dem 
braven Knaben den Zuschauer. Aber dann setzt schon mit Da. 
(s.o.), also ungefaihr vierzig Jahre vor Trendelenburg, die 
Auffassung als Lustige Person ein und hilt sich bei Gr. (3): 


4 An Stelle der Namen der Ubersetzer sind die folgenden Siglen gebraucht 
worden: 
Ma... . .Masclaux 
M-M...Marc Mc.unier 
Mo... .. Mortier 
Ne... .. Nerval 
i .......Lichtenberger Pa.....Paquelin 
® Traumann I, 193. 1% Trendelenburg 1, 143 f., v. 47 ff. 
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La présence d’un brave garcon qui fera rire tout le monde a bien son importance, 
je suppose. 


vielleicht auch bei Be. (1, 11): 


La présence d’un bon compagnon est bien déji quelque chose, j’imagine. 


Die spiteren Ubersetzungen weisen dann meistens Wen- 
dungen auf, die sich einander ziemlich ahneln, aber die Auffas- 
sung des Ubersetzers nicht mit Bestimmtheit zu erkennen geben. 
Nur Pr. (11) denkt bei dem braven Knaben sicher wieder, wie 
Ne., an den Zuschauer: 

Tout spectateur, ou je m’abuse, 

Fait, par sa présence, un présent. 
wobei ihm im Wortspiel ein gliicklicher Wurf gelingt. Vielleicht 
stellt sich Li. mit ,,la présence vivante d’un bon garcon“ auf 
denselben Standpunkt, aber man sieht doch, wieviel mehr bei 
den Franzosen die augenscheinliche und wirkliche Gestalt der 
Lustigen Person im Vordergrund steht als der imaginire Ver- 
treter der Gegenwart und des anwesenden Publikums. 

Mephistopheles: Und lag’ er nur noch immer in dem Grase! 


In jeden Quark begribt er seine Nase. 
1, 291-292 


, Quark“ lasst sich 1. als Schmutz, Grobsinnliches, Tierisches 
und 2. als eine Kleinigkeit, etwas Bedeutungsloses auffassen, 
doch sind fast alle von mir benutzten Kommentatoren vor dem 
ersten Jahrzehnt des gegenwirtigen Jahrhunderts nicht auf 
diesen Punkt eingegangen. Nur Diintzer™ vermerkt, dass es sich 
um Dinge handele, die den Menschen garnichts angehen, neigt 
also zu der zweiten Auffassung. Dann nimmt erst Thomas zu 
dem Ausdruck Stellung, indem er sich folgendermassen dussert: 
». .- When he (sc. man) sinks back on earth, he is not even 
content with the cleaner media of an animal existence.“ Er 
sieht also in dem fraglichen Ausdruck das Grobsinnlich-Schmut- 
zige. Etwas weniger entschieden tritt dann Trendelenburg” fiir 
dieselbe Auslegung ein: ,,. . . der Mensch sinkt aber bald wieder 
ins Tierische zuriick.‘‘ Aber Witkowski entscheidet sich fiir die 
andere Auffassung als von etwas Wertlosem. 

Trotz Diintzer sind sich die Ubersetzer im allgemeinen 
dariiber einig, dass ,,Quark“ als Schmutz, das Grobsinnliche zu 


4 Diintzer 1, 162. 4 Trendelenburg 1, 159, v. 46 ff. 
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verstehen ist und wihlen dafiir ein typisch konkretes Aquiva- 
lent. So heisst es bei Ne. (38) “tous les tas de fumier’’; M-M. 
(3), Da. (20), Ri (3), Gr. (12), Be. (1, 23) und Pr. (27) weisen 
alle den Ausdruck ,,ordure“ auf; etwas anders driickt sich dann 
Pa. (1, 13) aus: ,,tous les bourbiers;* Sch. (11) hat wieder ,,toute 
ordure’; Li. (1, 95): ,,chaque crotte:“ dieselbe Interpretation 
ist auch bei Ma. (1, 8) angedeutet: 
He! Que ne reste-t-il tranquillement dans l’herbe, 


Au lieu d’aller fourrer, comme dit le proverbe, 
Son nez dans... 


Nur Sa. (12) gibt den fraglichen Ausdruck in unbestimmter 
und neutraler Weise mit ,,tout wieder. 

Dass Goethe das Wort ,,Quark“ auch im Sinne von etwas 
Unbedeutendem gebraucht hat, unteriiegt keinem Zweifel. So 
lisst er die Frau in ,,Kiinstlers Erdenwallen“ sagen: ,,Dafiir 
kauft man einen Quark.“ Und in Dichtung und Wahrheit, 
ut, 5'’ heisst es: ,,Solch einen Quark musst du mir kiinftig nicht 
mehr schreiben; das kénnen die andern auch. 

Der Herr: Und fiihr’ ihn, kannst du ihn erfassen, 


Auf deinem Wege mit herab. 
1, 325-326 


Der Doppelsinn, den ,,erfassen“ in sich schliesst, lasst sich 
in folgende Méglichkeiten scheiden: 1. begreifen und 2. packen, 
fangen, habhaft werden. 

Verhaltnismassig nur wenige Kommentatoren haben diese 
Stelle beriicksichtigt, und selbst wenn sie es getan haben, so 
scheint es, als wire ihnen dabei die doppelte Bedeutung des 
Ausdruckes entgangen. 

Fiir die Auslegung im Sinne von begreifen, die sich durch 
einen Verweis auf v, 1676 f. vorziiglich stiitzen lisst, zeugen die 
Bemerkungen von Schréer, Alt, Traumann,'* Trendelenburg’® 
und Witkowski, also von allen deutschen Kommentatoren. 
Thomas bekennt sich zu der anderen Auffassung, wenn er 
,erfassen” mit ,,get hold of wiedergibt. 

Diese letztere Bedeutung, die wesentlich konkreter als die 
andere ist, wird ungeachtet der Wahl der Kommentatoren im 
allgemeinen von den Ubersetzern bevorzugt. Es will scheinen, 


16 Jubilaumsausg. vu, 147. 1 Tbid., xxv, 261. 
18 Traumann, I, 214. 19 Trendelenburg, 1, 162, v, 80. 
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als hatten die alteren Ubersetzer die sich durch den Doppelsinn 
ergebende Schwierigkeit umgehen wollen, indem sie den Aus- 
druck “‘erfassen”’ einfach uniibersetzt gelassen haben. Immerhin 
passt die in den ersten Ubertragungen sich kundtuende Auffas- 
sung schon eher zu der konkreten Auslegung im Sinne von 
packen, fangen, als zu der bildlichen: 


Ne. (39):  Ecarte cet esprit de sa source, et conduis- 
le dans ton chemin, si tu peux; 

M-M (5):  Détourne de sa source, entraine dans ta chute 
Cet esprit qui fut sous ma main, 

Da. (22): Entraine sur tes pas 
Cet esprit, et voyons de tes ruses savantes 
Quel sera le succés; 

Ri. (4): Détourne si tu peux 
Cet esprit de sa source, 


Ganzlich weicht Gr. (14) der Schwierigkeit aus: 


... entraine-la sur tes pas; jette-la dans 
l’abime avec toi. 


bis dann die konkrete Auffassung in aller Deutlichkeit zum 
Vorschein kommt: 


Be. (1, 25): ...entraine-la, si tu peux la saisir, 
sur la pente de tes sentiers, 
Sa. (14): Et si sur lui tu peux poser la main, 
Fais lui descendre ton chemin; 
Pr. (31): Si sur lui tu peux gagner prise, 
Tache de l’entrainer od ton chemin conduit. 
Pa. (1,15): Et, si tu peux t’en emparer, entraine-le 
Avec toi dans ton chemin descendant, 
Sch. (13): . . . Si tu peux le saisir, méne-le avec toi. 
Ma. (1,10): _—_Et, si ton bras peut le saisir, 
Fais le sur ton chemin marcher a sa ruine; 
Li. (1,97): ... si tu peux le saisir, entraine-le avec 
toi sur tes voies vers l’abime; 


Mo. (15): schliesslich vermeidet wieder eine positive Stel- 
lungnahme und driickt sich ungefahr so wie Ne. aus. 

Diese auffillige Einheitlichkeit der Auffassung—soweit sie 
sich nachweisen laisst—ist von umso grésserer Bedeutung, 
insofern als durch den Umstand, dass Ri., Pr. und Li. alle mit 
der gegenteiligen Auffassung von Schréer, Li. sogar mit der 
von Schréer und Witkowski bekannt waren, diese leicht hatte 
in den franzdsischen Ubersetzungen Fuss fassen kénnen. 
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Mephistopheles: Das war ein Pfad, nun ist’s ein Graus. 
Ich kam daher auf glatten Wegen, 
Und jetzt steht mir Gerdll entgegen. 
11, 780-204 

Wenn auch hier keine besonders scharfen Abweichungen 
zwischen den Ubersetzungen und den Kommentaren hinsicht- 
lich der Auffassung von ,,Graus bestehen, so diirfte sich ein 
Vergleich doch lohnen. 

,,oraus. kann einerseits Gerdll, Schutt und anderseits Grau- 
sen bedeuten. Schrier entscheidet sich fiir die erstere Auffas- 
sung, indem er auf ,,Gerdll“ in v, 7804 als Synonym verweist. 
Besonders nachdriicklich lisst nur diese Auffassung dann 
Schmidt gelten: ,, Graus': natiirlich trotz eigensinnigem Wider- 
spruch nicht Grausen, sondern ,Gerdll‘,““ woraus also her- 
vorgeht, dass die andere Auffassung stark betont worden ist. 
Alt pflichtet Schmidt bei, dann aber tritt Thomas fiir die 
Auslegung im Sinne von ,,Grausen“ ein, wihrend Trendelen- 
burg®® und Witkowski darauf den Ausdruck wieder mit ,,Geréll“ 
erkliren. Petsch schliesslich nimmt hier keine bestimmte Stei- 
lung, bezweifelt aber anscheinend Schmidts Ansicht, wenn er 
auf v, 6551 verweist, wo der Ausdruck gleichfalls doppeldeutig 
vorkommt, und feststellt, dass Goethe sonst fiir ,,Gerdll“ die 
mundartliche Form ,,Grus gebraucht. (Vgl. auch ,,Griess,“ 
v, 7540.) 

Weit gréssere Einstimmigkeit herrscht bei den Ubersetzern, 
indem sie auch hier wieder die vielleicht vom Dichter beab- 
sichtigte Zweideutigkeit ausschalten und die sentimentalere 
Auslegung im Sinne von Grausen vermeiden. Be. (11, 152) setzt 
fiir ,,Graus’ ,,chaos,“ Sch. (334) ,,décombres, Pa. (m, 157) 
,chaos de pierres“ und Ma. (11, 12-) ,,granit.“ 

Hierzu liesse sich bemerken, dasz der Ausdruck ,,chaos“ 
oder ,,chaos de pierres’ nicht so befremdend ist, wie er auf den 
ersten Blick erscheint, wenn man beriicksichtigt, dass viele 
felsige Landschaften Frankreichs, besonders in der Pyrené- 
engegend bei Gavarni, ,,Chaos benannt sind. 


(Vier graue Weiber treten auf) 
Erste: Ich heiss der Mangel. 


Zweite: Ich heiss die Schuld. 
Dritte: Ich heisse die Sorge. 
Vierte: Ich heisse die Not. 
m1, 11384-85 


*© Trendelenburg, m, 251, v, 797. 
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Untersucht man in chronologischer Folge die Kommentare 
auf die Frage hin, wie die ,,Schuld“ zu deuten sei, so lasst sich 
ein auffilliger Umschwung in der Auffassung dieser Gestalt 
feststellen. Dass die ,,Schuld“ hier im ékonomisch-juristischen 
Sinne als Geldschuld, und nicht im ethischen Sinne zu deuten 
ist, wird einstimmig von den alteren Kommentatoren Diintzer,” 
Loeper, Schmidt und Harnack hervorgehoben. Bei Alt kiindet 
sich dann ein Schwanken zwischen beiden Auffassungen an: 
,chuld im Sinne von Geldschuld passt zwar besser zu Mangel 
und Not, erinnert aber an gar zu Prosaisches.““ Thomas gibt 
Diintzer recht, aber Traumann™ leitet dann den erwihnten 
Umschwung ein: ,,Das Schuldgefiihl driickt bloss den Kleinen, 
nicht den Herrenmenschen.“ Als moralische Schuld findet sich 
die allegorische Gestalt auch bei Trendelenburg* und mit 
derselben Begriindung wie bie Traumann auch bei Witkowski. 
Petsch endlich schliesst sich einer von Burdach unternommenen 
Deutung der Schuld an, die meines Erachtens einen recht 
gezwungenen Kompromiss zwischen den beiden genannten 
Auffassungen darstellt: Die Schuld, die wie Not und Mangel 
im Materiellen wurzelt, reicht bis in die sittliche Sphiare hinein; 
sie schafft die Siinden und Verbrechen, zu denen die soziale 
Bedrangnis den Weg bahnt. 

Es ist zu bedauern, dass bei den Ubersetzern ein ahnlicher 
Umschwung ausgeblieben ist. Alle bleiben wieder am Kon- 
kreten, Niichternen, Rationellen haften und geben ,,Schuld“ 
mit ,,Dette wieder, ausgenommen Pa. (1, 344), die dafiir 
,,Péché setzt. Gemeint ist doch wohl, dass das hemmende und 
erbitternde Schuldbewusstsein Faust, dem innerlich Reichen, 
sich durch die Tat Befreienden machtlos gegeniibersteht. Man 
vergleiche hierzu Wilhelm Meisters Wanderjahre, 1, 7,% wo es 
heisst, dass das Gewissen durch Religion beschwichtigt werden 
solle, wenn es das Leben durch reuige Unruhe zu verbittern 
drohe. ,,Denn es ist ganz nah mit der Sorge verwandt, die in 
den Kummer iiberzugehen droht, wenn wir uns oder andern 
durch eigene Schuld ein Ubel zugezogen haben.“ 

Interessant ist es auch, wie Ne. (254) die Bedeutung des 
Mangels einschrankt und spezifisiert, indem er ihn mit 


21 Diintzer, m, 343. 2 Traumann, 11, 326. 
%3 Trendelenburg, m1, 577, v, 342. * Jubiliumsausg. xrx, 94. 
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Famine“ wiedergibt, und Sch. (481) die ,, Not‘ mit ,, Nécessité“ 
iibersetzt. 
Faust: So wird er stets der Allerhéchste sein, 


Der Wiirdigste—; Geniessen macht gemein. 
11, 10258-59 


Diese Worte Fausts, die den gewichtigen Abschluss seiner 
Kritik an dem Regimente des Kaisers bilden—ein Herrscher 
kann nicht zugleich regieren und geniessen, sondern muss im 
Befehlen seine innere Befriedigung finden—bediirfen wegen des 
Ausdruckes ,,gemein“ einiger Erklarung. Von ausgesprochenen 
Bedeutungsunterschieden kann hier natiirlich nicht die Rede 
sein; es handelt sich vielmehr lediglich um Bedeutungsschat- 
tierungen, von denen bald die eine, bald die andere, und schliess- 
lich sogar eine Kombination von beiden als die passendste 
Auffassung empfunden wird. ; 

,,Gemein“ kann hier einmal die Bedeutung von ,,gewohn- 
lich, plebejisch“ besitzen. Auf diesen Standpunkt stellt sich 
Schmidt, indem er darauf hinweist, ,,gemein“ sei ,,nicht in 
unserem landlaiufigen moralischen Sinn, sondern im aristokrati- 
schen“ zu fassen und auf Schillers Wallensteins Tod verweist, 
wo sich die Worte finden: ,,Aus Gemeinem ist der Mensch 
gemacht, Und die Gewohnheit nennt er seine Amme.” Es liesse 
sich hier auch aus Wilkhem Meisters Wanderjahren, 1, 2” die 
folgende Sentenz anfiihren: ,,Durch Wunder und Gleichnisse 
wird eine neue Welt aufgetan. Jene machen das Gemeine 
ausserordentlich, diese das Ausserordentliche gemein. Dann 
aber meint AJt, dass neben dieser Bedeutung auch noch die 
heutzutage hiaufigere im Sinne von ,,sittlich verwerflich“ mit 
anklinge. Trendelenburg”™ nennt aber, wie Schmidt, nur die eine 
Bedeutung, fiir die er als Aquivalent lat. ,,communis’ setzt. 
Dann lisst Witkowski wieder beide Bedeutungsschattierungen 
zusammen gelten: “Es ist nicht nur die Allgemeinheit, sondern 
auch das persénlich Herabwiirdigende in dem Worte ,gemein‘ 
enthalten. Es kommt der Stelle also doch etwas héhere Be- 
deutung zu, als manche Ausleger wahrhaben wollen. In dem 
abwechselnden Auftreten der genannten Auffassungen kommt 
dann wieder diejenige an die Reihe, die sich auf die Idee des 
Gewoéhnlichen beschrankt, und zwar bei Petsch, bis zuletzt Paul 


% Jubilaumsausg., xrx, 188. % Trendelenburg, m1, 462, v, 221. 
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Fischer®’ abweichend von den vorhergehenden Kommentatoren 
sich ausschliesslich fiir die Auslegung im ethischen Sinne, also 
als sittlich herabwiirdigend, entschliesst. 

Auch hier haben die Franzosen den Doppelsinn des Originals 
zu einem eindeutigen Begriff reduziert, das ethische Moment, 
das im Wesentlichen Gefiihlssache ist, ausgeschlossen, also die 
von Witkowski als die ,,héhere“ bezeichnete Bedeutung nicht 
gelten lassen und ,,gemein“ durchweg mit ,,vulgaire wieder- 
gegeben.** Die Uberlegenheit der Auffassung von Alt und Wit- 
kowski ist unverkennbar, wenn man beriicksichtigt, dass 
»gemein als Gegensatz zu den unmittelbar vorangehen den 
Bezeichnungen ,,der Allerhéchste“ und der ,,Wiirdigste zu 
denken ist. 

Manchmal will es auch scheinen, als driicke sich in den 
Ubersetzungen der von chaotischer Vielheit zu geordneter Ein- 
heit strebende Formensinn der Franzosen aus. So z.B. bei 
folgender Stelle: 

Faust: Hier leuchtet Glut aus Dunst und Flor, 
Dann schleicht sie wie ein zarter Faden, 
Dann bricht sie wie ein Quell hervor. 
Hier schlingt sie eine ganze Strecke 
Mit hundert Adern sich durchs Tal, 


Und hier in der gedringten Ecke 


V ereinzelt sie sich auf einmal. 
1, 3921-27 


Von fast allen Kommentatoren unbeachtet geblieben ist der 
Doppelsinn des Ausdruckes ,,sich vereinzeln,“ der 1. sich ver- 
einigen, 2. (das genaue Gegenteil, nimlich:) sich verzweigen, 
und 3. sich absondern bedeuten kann. 

Nur Trendelenburg”® sagt: ,,. .. dort durchblitzt eine ein- 
zelne die dunkle Ecke,* was wohl zu der dritten Méglichkeit 
neigt, aber nur die zweite bestimmt ausschliesst. 

Die erste Auffassung (sich vereinigen) hat viel fiir sich, wenn 
man in Betracht zieht, dass der Dichter in v, 3921 ff. das ab- 
wechselnde An- und Abschwellen, die Veriaistelung der Haupt- 
ader und ihre Verjiingung im weiteren Verlaufe veranschau- 
licht, und wenn man daran denkt, dass gerade vor unserer Stelle 


1 Fischer, Paul, Goethe-W ortschats. Leipzig, 1929. 
*8 Be. (1, 285), Sch. (432), Pa. (m, 286), Li. (m, 158). 
* Trendelenburg, I, 430, V, 86-93. 
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von dem verzweigten Stadium die Rede war, auf das man 
naturgemiass die Vereinigung der Teiladern erwarten wiirde. 
Aber auch die Auffassung als isolieren ist stichhaltig, zumal 
wenn man beriicksichtigt, dass Goethe ,,sich vereinzeln“ in 
diesem Sinne gebraucht hat. So sagt er in Dichtung und Wahr- 
heit, 111, 12° ,,. .. denn das Wort muss sich ablésen, es muss 
sich vereinzeln, um etwas zu sagen,” oder in Wilhelm Meisters 
Wanderjahren, u, 13" ,,Nun steht er strack und kiihn, nicht 
etwa selbstisch vereinzelt.* 

Wie zu erwarten geben aber die Ubersetzer der Auffassung 
den Vorzug, die ihrem Sinn fiir Form, Ordnung und Einheitlich- 
keit am besten entspricht und setzen fiir ,,vereinzelt . . . sich“ 
»se réunit’ (Ne. 148, B.N. 102), ,,s’unit‘ (Sa. 156), ,,se rejoig- 
nant (M-M. 238), ,,se ramasse (Gr. 192, Pr. 371, Pa. 1, 201) 
oder ahnliche Wendungen (Da. 295, Be. 1, 227). Nur die beiden 
letzten Ubersetzer, die diese Stelle aufweisen, weichen davon 
ab und bringen den Gedanken der Isolierung der Ader zum 
Ausdruck: 

Sch. (173): . . . ici, dans le coin resserré, elle s’isole toute 4 coup. 
Li. (1: 243): . . . ailleurs dans ce coin resserré, il se montre tout 4 coup isolé. 

Die Auffassung als ,,sich verzweigen“ fehlt ginzlich. 

Aus raumlichen Griinden ist es nicht méglich, weitere 
Beispiele eingehend zu behandeln. Es sei lediglich darauf hinge- 
wiesen, dass die Worte Mephistos ,,Und ich verbinde dich aufs 
neue’ (1, 4054), die allgemein im Sinne von ,,ich verpflichte dich 
von neuem zu Danke“ aufgefasst werden, in zwei Ubersetzungen 
einen frivolen, dem ,,esprit gaulois © verwandten Ton hindurch- 
blicken lassen, naimlich: 

Ri. (148): Je les salue, et t’introduis 
A de nouvelles époussailles! 
und Be. (1, 234): 


Je ne puis moins faire que . . . de te procurer une liaison nouvelle . . . 


Aber auch der ,,sens commun“ der Franzosen driickt sich 
haufig in den Ubersetzungen aus und hat eine gliickliche Lésung 
mancher schwieriger Probleme erméglicht. Wenn Faust sagt: 


Zufrieden jauchzet gross und klein! 
Hier bin ich Mensch, hier darf ich’s sein! 
1, 939-940 


*® Jubilaumsausg. xxiv, 81. | Ebend., xrx, 181. 
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so sind beziiglich der zweiten Verszeile nicht weniger als drei 
Auffassungméglichkeiten denkbar, namlich: 

1. (a) Sie ist eine direkte Ausserung der Gefiihle der spa- 
zierengehenden Biirger, oder der Dorfbewohner, oder beider; 
die Menge spricht die Worte jedenfalls selbst. (b) Sie ist ein 
indirekter Ausdruck der Gefiihle der Menge, indem Faust diese 
in Worte kleidet. 

2. Sie ist ein Ausdruck von Fausts eigenen Empfindungen. 

Diese drei Auffassungen sind in den Kommentaren in einem 
Verhiltnis 1:3:3 vertreten, aber die Franzosen halten sich fast 
ausschliesslich an Auffassung 2. Es ist dies als ein durchaus 
natiirliches und auf gesundem Urteil beruhendes Verhiltnis 
anzusprechen, denn der Auffassung 1 (a) und auch 1 (b) haftet 
zweifellos etwas Unnatiirliches an. Man Kénnte allenfalls gelten 
lassen, dass die Erwachsenen unter der Menge in dem Gefiihle 
schwelgen, hier Mensch zu sein, Mensch sein zu diirfen, obwohl 
der einfache Mann sich auch unter anderen Umstinden recht 
natiirlich zu gebirden pflegt. Aber aus Kindermund (,,gross und 
klein“ !) klingt ein solcher Gedanke befremdend. Wie vorziiglich 
aber passen die fraglichen Worte zu dem Seelenzustande Fausts, 


der die gruftihnliche, é6de Abgeschiedenheit und Enge des 
Studierzimmers, in dem er den Tod gesucht hatte, hinter sich 
hat liegen lassen! 

Als Schluss dieser keineswegs abschliessenden Erérterungen 
sei dem Wunsche Ausdruck verliehen, dass fiir die ,,Faust‘‘- 
iibersetzungen in anderen Sprachen dhnliche Untersuchungen 
angestellt werden mégen. 


GopFrREeY ERLICH 
University of California at Los Angeles 
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DER STRUKTURTYPUS DER LYRIK DEHMELS 


In der Abhandlung ,,Kunstform und Rhythmus“ beginnt 
Dehmel seine Betrachtungen mit einem Hinweis auf Julius 
Babs Forderung, dass die poetische Kritik endlich lernen miisse, 
von den sprachkiinstlerischen Werten der Dichtung auszugehen, 
wenn anders sie sich nicht immer mehr in das Bockshorn 
tendenziéser Wertung verrennen wolle. Dehmel will den Begriff 
der Sprachkunst schirfer fassen als Bab. Von der Sprachkunst 
im allgemeinen, zu der auch die Rhetorik gehért, grenzt er die 
Sprachkunst des Dichters ab, deren eigentiimliche Gestaltung 
ihm mehr ist als eine ‘““Anordnung psychologischer Wirkungen,” 
etwas viel Griindlicheres, Urspriinglicheres: ,,namlich die in- 
stinktive Organisation, die triebhafte Gestaltung. Erst die 
macht das logische Wort zum aesthetischen Wort, den psy- 
chologischen zum psychischen Inbegriff, das rhetorische Wort 
zum poetischen Wortgebilde.“ ,,Grad im kiinstlerischen Sinne,“ 
fahrt der Dichter fort, ,,ist das Wort als solches noch kein 
Element, die Ordnung der Worte noch keine ,,Form“ . . . . All 
das ist ihm lediglich technisches Material, physikalischer oder 
chemischer Stoff, akustisches oder optisches Riistzeug fiir den 
mystischen Akt der Transformation. 

Diese Ausfiihrungen Dehmels enthalten zwei wichtige 
Gesichtspunkte fiir die Betrachtung und Wertung dichterischer 
Kunstwerke. Einmal stellen sie als den Ausgangspunkt der 
kritischen Betrachtung das Sprachlich-Kiinstlerische der Dich- 
tung hin, also nicht ihren gedanklichen, stofflichen oder all- 
gemein kulturellen Gehalt, zum anderen betonen sie, dass der 
Aufbau eines Gedichtes mehr ist als die Anordnung psycho- 
logischer Wirkungen, und dass das Spiel der schépferischen 
Krafte, die die einzelnen Elemente zu einem kiinstlerischen 
Organismus zusammenschiessen lassen, jenseits unserer Er- 
kenntnisméglichkeit liegt. 

Das klingt entmutigend, und doch diirfen wir uns nicht 
abhalten lassen, immer wieder den Versuch zu machen, dem 
Wesen des Dichterischen nahezukommen. Wir miissen uns dabei 
der Grenzen unserer Kraft und der Méglichkeiten und Gefahren 
unseres Amtes bewusst bleiben. In der Erkenntnis des schép- 
ferischen Verhaltens des Dichters wird uns immer nur ein Teil 
der Krifte, die die kiinstlerische Tat bewirken, bewusst werden, 
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und auch bei der Betrachtung des Werkes selbst werden wir nur 
Annaherungswerte fiir die Wirkungskoeffizienten geben kénnen. 
Und doch liegt die Sache der Kritik nicht hoffnungslos, da wir 
sehr wohl eine Reihe von Feststellungen machen kénnen, die 
hinreichen, die Eigenart und den Wert eines dichterischen 
Werkes zu erfassen und darzustellen. Wir diirfen freilich nicht 
nur die Gegebenheit der Form betrachten, die wir als Stil zu 
bezeichnen pflegen und die sich uns gewissermassen als die 
vielfarbig schillernde Oberflache einer Kugel zeigt, sondern wir 
miissen unter der Oberflache das Verhiltnis der Krafte und die 
Eigenart des Materials zu erkennen suchen, aus denen sich der 
Stil ergibt; in dem Einzelfall miissen wir wieder das Gesetz, im 
Individuellen den Typus zu bestimmen suchen. In diesem Sinne 
ist das Wort Strukturtypus gemeint. 

Gerade Richard Dehmel bietet uns in seiner Lyrik eine 
Reihe von kiinstlerischen Problemen, die zum Teil noch einer 
eingehenderen Betrachtung bediirfen und fiir deren schirfere 
Erfassung der Ausgangspunkt vom Sprachkiinstlerischen ent- 
scheidend ist. Auch der Augenblick scheint zu einer solchen 
Betrachtung zu dringen. 

Das Werk des Dichters liegt abgeschlossen vor uns. Er war 
ein bedeutender Konner, der sich aus der Zahl seiner Zeit- 
genossen machtvoll hervorhebt. Der Eindruck seiner kiinst- 
lerischen Persénlichkeit ist nicht eindeutig harmonisch, und 
begeisterter Anerkennung steht zum Teil kiihle Ablehnung 
gegeniiber. Noch sind wir seiner Lebenszeit nah genug, um die 
wesentlichen Ziige dieses zeitgebundenen Daseins zu verstehen 
und nacherleben zu kénnen, und doch schon weit genug entfernt, 
um manche Eigenart seiner Persénlichkeit und seiner Kunst mit 
geniigender Objektivitat zu wiirdigen und auch die bleibende 
Wirkung seiner Kunst einschitzen zu kénnen. 

Bei Dehmel sind wir in einer besonders gliicklichen Lage, da 
uns die Zeit- und Lebensumstinde des Dichters im ganzen 
bekannt sind, und er selbst iiber sich und seine Kunst eingehend 
nachgedacht und das Ergebnis seiner Reflexion in mehreren 
ausgezeichneten Abhandiungen niedergelegt hat. Auch in seinen 
Briefen gibt er vielfach iiber sich Aufschluss. Und durch sein 
Werk hin finden wir eine Fiille von mittelbaren und unmittel- 
baren Andeutungen iiber sein Leben und seine Persénlichkeit. 
Man kann seine Dichtung—wie die Goethes—geradezu als 
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Bruchstiicke einer grossen Konfession bezeichnen. Insofern ist 
er ein echter Lyriker. Diese absolute Ichbezogenheit hindert 
ihn—trotz seiner seelischen Hochspannung— Dramatiker zu sein, 
und lasst ihn auch nicht zum Epiker werden. Seinen Dramen 
war, mit einer Ausnahme, kein Biihnenerfolg beschieden; sein 
episches Hauptwerk Zwei Menschen schlagt ins Lyrische um und 
wird ein streng gegliederter Dreikreis gereimter Romanzen von 
stirkster rhythmischer Bewegtheit. Sein lyrisches Werk aber 
liegt in einer Fiille und Mannigfaltigkeit vor uns, die wir nur an 
der Heines oder Goethes messen kénnen. 

Bei der Untersuchung der Dehmelschen Kunstform miissen 
wir begidenken, dass jedes Kunstwerk vier Hauptkoeffizienten 
hat, die seine Einmaligkeit bestimmen. Sie sind durch die 
folgenden Begriffe gekennzeichnet: Kulturkreis, Zeitalter, Per- 
sénlichkeit, Situation. Der ausschlaggebende Faktor ist die 
Persénlichkeit, in der sich Kulturkreis und Zeitalter als wirkende 
Krafte gewissermassen implicite finden. Persénlichkeit und 
Situation ergeben den Individualfall des Kunstwerkes, hier des 
Gedichtes. 

Dehmel lebte von 1863-1920. Die Hauptjahre seiner kiinst- 
lerischen Entwicklung liegen etwa zwischen 1880 und 1895, 
deren geistige Haltung durch Darwin und Nietzsche vorwiegend 
bestimmt waren. Seine Schaffenzeit liegt zwischen 1891 und 
1913. Der Weltkrieg ist nur Ausklang und tragische Erfiillung 
seines Schicksals. Seine Weltanschauung ist stark durch die 
Darwin—Haeckelsche Naturauffassung bestimmt, auch die 
Philosophie Feuerbachs und vor allem Nietzsches driicken sich 
darin aus, wenn der Jiinger auch bald bewusst Zarathustra den 
Riicken kehrte. In seinem Weltgefiihl spiegelt sich das Herren- 
bewusstsein Nietzsches ebenso wie das Gemeinschaftsbewusst- 
sein des Sozialismus—der ihm aber nie zur Parteiphrase wird. 

Das Hauptthema seiner Dichtung heisst Liebe: 


Ahnst du sie, die Pflicht der Welt? 

Ja: von Sphiren hin zu Sphiren 

muss sie Saat aus Saaten gebiren, 
bringt sie uns das Licht der Welt! 
rieselnd wie aus dunklem Siebe 

sit es Liebe, Liebe, Liebe 

von Nacht zu Nacht, von Pol zu Pol... 


f 
Aus der rausch@ft sinnlichen Liebe, in der Mann und Weib den 
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Triumph des Daseins erleben und zu héherer Einheit zusammen- 
wachsen, findet er hin zur Alliebe, zu der sich der Mensch im 
harten Ringen mit sich selbst emporliutert. So ist er im Grunde 
religiés, wie sehr seine Weltanschauung auch diesseitig sein 
mag in ihrer heidnisch-griechischen Haltung und mit dem 
unverkennbaren Einschlag germanisch-trotzigen Herrlich- 
keitsgefiihls: ,, Wir sind jeden Augenblick—ich meine dies ganz 
wirlich und wahr, mitten in allen Himmeln drin; die Erde ist im 
Unendlichen genau so hoch oder so tief zuhause, wie etwa die 
Sonne oder ein anderer Stern.‘ Aus dieser Erkenntnis erwichst 
ihm die Plicht zur Welt, zu der wir gehéren; ,, Wir Welt“ braust 
als Grundthema durch sein Epos Zwei Menschen. Das Leben ist 
ihm des Lebens Lust, doch damit geht Hand in Hand das 
schwere Gebot ,,Vollende dich! Seine Haltung ist durchaus 
kimpferisch. Er fliichtet nicht vor Gottes Teufeln, er bittet 
vielmehr ,,Fiihre mich in Versuchung, denn erst durch Kampf 
gewinnen wir unser Gliick und wachsen hinein ins Weltgliick. 
Dehmels Vorfahren stammen aus Schlesien, Thiiringen und 
der Mark und sind seit Jahrhunderten reindeutsch, wenn auch 
slavische Blutmischung nicht weit zuriickliegen mag. Es ist 
merkwiirdig, dass er, der aus durchgiingig blonden und blaudu- 
gigen Familien stammte, zweimal Jiidinnen heiratete. Er gibt 
selbst als Grund an, dass ihn die Verbindung von hellem Geist 
mit seelischer Glut, die er bei jenem Typus fand, besonders 
angezogen habe. Auch glaubt er, dass das uralte Motiv des 
Weiberraubes zwischen den Rassen unbewusst dabei wirksam 
gewesen sei—Er selbst stammt aus der behaglich-klein- 
biirgerlichen Sphare eines markischen Férsterhauses. Die nord- 
deutsche Landschaft—der weite Himmel, die hellen Seen und 
der brausende Kiefern- oder Eichenforst mit dem geweih- 
geschmiickten Vaterhaus—tauchen immer wieder in seinen 
Gedichten auf. Dieser Natur- und Heimatverbundenheit ver- 
dankt er seine ungebrochene Lebenskraft. Der Grosstadt blieb 
er innerlich fremd. Die starken Instinkte des Landvolkes leben 
in ihm, denen freilich eine hochentwickelte Geistigkeit die 
Wage halt, doch nicht, um sich gegenseitig zu unterdriicken, 
sondern um sich zur héchsten Bewusstheit des Daseins zu 
steigern. Bei der Betrachtung seiner Lebensumstinde sollte 
man beachten, dass er bis zu seinem 33. Jahre Sekretir des 
Verbandes deutscher Feuerversicherungsanstalten war, ehe es 
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ihm gelang, dieses Joch von sich zu werfen, um als freier 
Schriftsteller zu leben. Auch ist es nicht bedeutungslos, dass 
er aus dem protestantischen Nordosten des Reiches kommt. 

Es leuchtet ein, dass sich aus einer solchen Daseinslage ein 
anderer Stil entwickeln musste als bei den aus dsterreichischen 
aristokratischen Familien stammenden Dichtern Hofmannsthal 
und Rilke, deren Sinn fiir Formwerte durch Generationen 
gepflegt war, und die die schéne Spannungslosigkeit ihres 
Wesens in die leise, wohlgesetzte Musik ihres Verses aus- 
strémten. Auch die in Georges Natur liegende edle Verhaltenheit 
und seine in katholisch- mystischer Umwelt erwachsene Freude 
an kostbarer Ornamentik und priesterlicher Wiirde mussten dem 
Lebens- und Formideal Dehmels diametral entgegengesetzt sein, 
wie sich denn beide im Leben wie in der Kunst als absolute 
Gegensitze empfanden. Sehr aufschlussreich ist in diesem 
Zusammenhang ein Vergleich der Gesichter beider Dichter, wie 
denn die Charakterologie fiir die literarische Kritik durchaus 
bedeutungsvoll und bisher nicht geniigend gewiirdigt ist: 
Georges scharfkantiges, klares, schmallippiges danteskes Antlitz 
mit dem herausgearbeiteten Kinn, der engfliigeligen, hakigen, 
ein wenig zu spitzen Nase und den durch und iiber die Dinge 
hin blickenden Augen zeigt héchste Geschlossenheit und Ruhe, 
ein Eindruck, der durch den hochgeknépften priesterlichen Rock 
noch gesteigert wird. Dehmels kraftvoll mannliches, bartum- 
rahmtes, eigenwilliges Gesicht mit den sinnlich energischen 
Lippen, den griibelnd herabblickenden graublauen Augen und 
der vorspringenden, zerfurchten Stirn spiegelt in seiner Zer- 
wiihltheit die inneren Kaimpfe eines Menschen wieder, der sich 
aus dem Chaos zur Klarheit zu ringen sucht. Dieses Gesicht 
ist jedem unvergesslich, der einmal in seine heroischen Ziige 
blicken durfte. In seinem Berliner Tagebuch beschreibt Her- 
mann Bahr den Eindruck der Dehmelschen Persénlichkeit: ,,Es 
war eine Stimmung um ihn, als ob gleich irgendwoher ein 
Schuss fallen miisste. Wenn er aber seine Gedichte vorlas, dann 
fiel der Schuss.““ Man muss sich dieses Gesichtes, dieser wm 
seine Person lagernden Stimmung bewusst sein, wenn man die 
grosse innere Spannung in Dehmels Form verstehen will, in der 
sich sein Wesen unmittelbar und unverkennbar ausdriickt. 

Unter den zeitgenéssischen Dichtern stand ihm Liliencron 
am nachsten, mit dem ihn enge persénliche Freundschaft, die 
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aus dem gleichen starken Daseinsgefiihl floss, verband, obgleich 
Liliencrons naiver Forsche und junkerlicher Herrlichkeit ein 
prometheischer Lebenstrotz in Dehmels Natur gegeniiberstand. 
Sein ekstatisch-kosmisches Gefiihl brachte ihn Mombert nahe. 
Auch Scheerbart, Strindberg und Przybyszewsky gehdérten in 
den 90er Jahren zu seinen Freunden, ein Kreis von Genies, in 
dem der Sturm und Drang eine Auferstehung feierte. Ein ausge- 
sprochener Gegensatz bestand jedoch zu Arno Holz, dessen ana- 
lytisch-naturwissenschaftliches Dichtertum scharf mit Dehmels 
ekstatisch-symbolischer Darstellungsweise kontrastierte, und 
der auch Dehmels Art beissend parodiert hat. 

Unter den literarischen Vorbildern, die Dehmels Form beein- 
flusst haben, ist neben Liliencron vor allem Goethe zu nennen, 
zu dessen Menschen- und Kiinstlertum sich Dehmel stark hinge- 
zogen fiihlte. Besonders die freien Rhythmen der Titanenlyrik 
haben auf eine Anzahl seiner Gedichte eingewirkt. Auch Klop- 
stocks Einfluss lasst sich leicht nachweisen. Schillers erhabene 
Sprache, die Dehmels Bewunderung erregt, driickte sich jedoch 
seiner Form weniger erkennbar auf. Die Form Heines, dessen 
Geist und Sprachkunst er ebenfalls bewunderte, ist in mehreren 
Gedichten direkt nachgeahmt und hat im ganzen zur Lockerung 
der Dehmelschen Verstypen beigetragen. Daneben hat Mombert, 
und, in noch staérkerem Masse Nietzsche auf seine Form gewirkt. 
Auch Annette von Drostes Stil macht sich gelegentlich fiihlbar. 

Dehmels vielseitige literarische Bildung und seine formale 
Begabung zeigen sich auch in zahlreichen stilsicheren Nachdich- 
tungen der Lyrik verschiedener Zeiten und Kulturen. Wir finden 
da Dante und Shakespeare, Ibsen und Strindberg, Stevenson, 
Verlaine, Pierre Louys und Francois Villon, Ceco Angolieri, 
José de Espronceda and José Zorilla, Nizami und Li-Tai-Pe. 

Von der Musik her scheint ihn Beethoven am starksten 
beeinflusst zu haben. Unter den bildenden Kiinstlern war ihm 
Max Klinger in seiner griechischen Lebensfreude und Schén- 
heitssehnsucht artverwandt, wahrend er in Hans Thomas deut- 
schen Bildern den Ausdruck seines eigenen starken Heimatsge- 
fiihls wiederfindet. Er preist ihn als den ,,heimatseligen Meister.“ 
Mit Max Liebermann dagegen verbindet ihn die kosmopoli- 
tische Seite seines Wesens und die impressionistisch-geniale 
Darstellungsweise, in der sich die Freude an der lebendig- 
farbigen Bewegtheit des Daseins wiederspiegelt. 
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Dehmel vereinigt in ausserordentlichem Masse die Wesens- 
ziige der Jahrhundertwende in seiner Persénlichkeit, doch nicht 
nur im Sinne des Fin de Siécle, mit dem wir den Begriff des 
Zerfallenden, Miiden, Uberfeinerten—vielleicht auch Perversen 
verbinden; ein Teil dieser Erscheinungen, besonders die Rast- 
losigkeit jenes Zeitabschnittes und die Dissonanz seines Men- 
schentums—verkérpert sich auch in ihm. Doch im Wesentlichen 
ist Dehmel stark, leidenschaftlich, mannigfaltig, kimpferisch, 
ekstatisch—und, weil er in seiner innersten Natur gesund und 
ungebrochen ist, auch innig, zart, sehnsuchtsvoll. Er ist niemals 
ruhig, ausgeglichen, resigniert, entsagend, betrachtend, wigend, 
verfeinert, aesthetisch, blasiert. Ein Stiick gesunden Barbaren- 
tums bleibt immer in ihm lebendig. Er ist nicht Ausklang, 
sondern viel eher Umbruch und Anfang. Friedrich Kummer hat 
Recht, wenn er in diesem Dichter den schépferischen Zerfall 
des Naturalismus sich verwirklichen sieht. 

Wir finden in Dehmels Dichtung noch notentiiaehelis Ele- 
mente, in seiner Sprache sowohl wie in der Wahl der Motive 
und der psychischen Situationen. Der Naturalismus und die 
dahinter stehende Philosophie sind ja im wesentlichen die 
Ausgangspunkte seiner Kunst- und Weltanschauung gewesen. 
Aber seine dynamische Natur duldete nicht die objektiv berech- 
nende Abgrenzung der Effekte und die analysierende Ar- 
beitsmethode der Naturalisten. Dehmel strebt immer in das 
Kriftezentrum der Erscheinungen, er sucht sie seelisch zu 
durchdringen und in der Wiedergabe mit seinem eigenen Wesen 
zu erfiillen. So leitet er zum Expressionismus hiniiber. 

In seiner Technik ist er hiufig noch Impressionist. Die 
vielseitige Beweglichkeit und Farbigkeit des Lebens zieht ihn 
an. Man beachte hier den Bewegungsfaktor in seiner Darstel- 
lungsweise, der sich auch bei Liliencron und Liebermann—bei 
jedem in besonderer Art—findet. Aber selbst da, wo sich direkte 
Anlehnungen an Liliencron entdecken lassen, spiiren wir ein 
Tertium Comparationis. Das Frische,Helle, Naive in Liliencrons 
Sprache wird bei Dehmel nicht fiihlbar. Unbewusst spiirt man 
auch in seinen Sach- und Milieuschilderungen sowie in seinen 
heiteren Gedichten die Méglichkeit des Tragischen, das 
Pathos—das dem freiherrlichen Dichter ganz fremd ist. Die im- 
pressionistischen Situationen in Dehmels Lyrik sind zahlreich. 
Aber gerade wegen der reichen Vergleichsméglichkeit werden 
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wir uns des Unterschiedes der beiden Naturen und ihrer ent- 
sprechenden Stilformen umso stirker bewusst. Man kénnte bei 
Dehmel von einem dynamischen Impressionismus reden, und 
dabei das Hauptkennzeichen seiner Kunst auch auf diese Stil- 
und Spielart seines Ausdrucks anwenden. 

Daneben steht stark ausgeprigt das Symbolische, das dem 
Phantastisch-Kosmischen seiner visuellen Begabung und dem 
Gihrend-Titanischen seiner Gefiihlswelt gemass ist. 

Dehmels Sprachgewalt wird von keinem Dichter seiner Zeit 
erreicht oder gar iibertroffen. Er hat ein lebendiges Gefihl fiir 
seinen Werkstoff und was selbst einer der starksten kiinst- 
lerischen Sprecher seiner Zeit. Der symbolischen Natur der 
Worte ist er sich voll bewusst: “Es gibt kein Wort das nicht 
von Mirchen strotzt,” sagt er in Zwei Menschen. Die schép- 
ferischen Krifte des Sprachgeistes sind in ihm in all ihrer 
Urspriinglichkeit lebendig. Damit verbindet sich ein feines 
Gefiihl fiir die akustischen Werte der Sprache, der Einzellaute 
sowohl wie der Reime und Rhythmen. Er weiss dariiber sehr 
Wertvolles in seinen Abhandlungen ,,Kunstform und Rhyth- 
mus“ und ,,Dichter und Vortragskunst“‘ zu sagen. 

Seine Lyrik ist im wahrsten Sinne des Wortes eine ,,Laut- 
kunst.“‘ Er sagt selbst, dass das lyrische Wort doch gleichfalls 
fiir die Wirkung aufs Ohr bestimmt ist, dass es seiner rhythmi- 
schen Natur gemiss nicht bloss fiirs geistige Ohr geschrieben ist 
und im stillen gelesen sein will, wie irgend ein prosaisches Kunst- 
werk, sondern als sinnlich-klangvolles Wortwerk in seiner 
ganzen Schénheit erhért werden will. 

Damit kommen wir zu dem Ausdruckstyp dieser Lyrik. 
Wenn wir als die drei Grundtypen des Verses den musikalischen, 
den dynamischen und den statischen Vers annehmen, so finden 
wir bei Dehmel eine fast véllige Abwesenheit des statischen 
Elementes, das dagegen bei George ganz im Vordergrund 
steht. Auch hierin ist Dehmel Nordlinder gegeniiber dem 
siidlicheren Menschen George. Das Musikalische findet sich in 
einigen seiner feinsten Natur- und Liebesgedichte als herr- 
schendes Kennzeichen, doch auch hier unter einem gewissen 
Spannungsverhiltnis, das z.B. den rein musikalischen Versen 
Eichendorffs und Heines fehlt. 

Das Dynamische aber steht bei Dehmel durchaus im Vorder- 
grund, und zwar ist es im eigentlichen Sinne eine lyrische 
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Dynamik. Sie fliesst aus dem Trieb des Dichters, nur sich selbst 
in der augenblicklichen Eigensituation darzustellen und die 
Grundstimmung dieser Situation unmittelbar auszudriicken. 
Der Dichter objektiviert sich nicht, wie im Epos oder Drama. 
Auch liegt ihm nicht an der Verkiindigung allgemein-giiltiger 
Ideen, auf die die rhetorische Dynamik der Schillerschen Lyrik 
gegriindet ist. 

In Dehmel schwingt innere Glut und Verhaltenheit, Ekstase 
und heroischer Wille, Leidenschaft und Leidensbyusstsein, 
Rausch und Sehnsucht. Diese Polaritat seines Wesens erzeugt 
eine Spannung, die seinen Rhythmus durchaus charakterisiert. 
So verkérpert die Dehmelsche Lyrik den Haupttypus des 
dynamischen Verses in der deutschen Dichtung. 

ERIcH FUNKE 
University of Iowa 











FOUR BJO@RNSON AUTOGRAPH INSCRIPTIONS 


In the Scandinavian collection of the library of Duke Uni- 
versity are found four autograph inscriptions by the great Nor- 
wegian poet which are to the best of my knowledge inédit and 
may possibly throw a tiny beam of light upon the author’s 
autocriticism. In the belief that students of Bjgrnson may find 
more than the mere human interest motive that often attaches 
to what is known to collectors as association items | am prompted 
to offer these fragments as samples of the poet’s commentary 
on his own works. 

During the winter of 1881 Bjgrnson, then in his prime, made 
a short visit to America, spending two or three months in the 
Middle West for the purpose of delivering a series of lectures to 
his emigrated fellow-countrymen. During his stay at Madison, 
Wisconsin, he authorized a translation of his collected works by 
Rasmus B. Anderson, then professor of Scandinavian literature 
at the University of Wisconsin. The projected work was carried 
out and published by Houghton Mifflin in 1899. This three- 
volume edition is represented in the Duke library by a set 
which was apparently purchased in Paris. Each volume bears 
a brief inscription done in black ink and in the bold hand so 
characteristic and revealing of the impetuous personality and 
temperament that was Bjgrnstjerne Bjgrnson. 

I. Volume 1 of this set (containing Synngve Solbakken, and 
Arne together with several early tales and sketches) offers in the 
flyleaf inscription this frank commentary on the shortcomings 
of the translator, though referring to him in cordial terms as a 
friend: “‘A poet’s work can be translated only by a poet. And my 
friend Anderson unfortunately is none such.”™ 

As a result of his foreign travels Bjgrnson was a polyglot of 
parts and read assiduously and widely in the literatures of other 
countries. His judgment on the quality of the English transla- 
tion of his works here referred to will be substantiated by any 
discriminating reader who glances through the Anderson ver- 
sion. Unlike later Scandinavian writers such as Undset, Hamsun, 
and Lagerléf, Bjgrnson was unfortunate in his choice of trans- 
lators for the English-speaking world. May this explain in part 

1 “En digters arbeide kan alene oversettes av en digter. Og det er des- 
verre ikke min ven Anderson. Bjgrnst. Bjgrnson, Paris, 3/4, 1901.” 
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why his work has not enjoyed the wide popularity that came to 
these other writers in America and England? 

In justice to Anderson (who is charged with turning out an 
indifferent translation because he was no poet), it should be 
stated that only a small portion of the verse translations are by 
him, actually only six of thirty pieces, to be exact. None of the 
well-known classic and oft-quoted lyrics such as Nu tak for alt 
and Reven laa under birkerod are his work. Auber Forestier 
furnished nine translations, and eleven were done by Augusta 
Plesner and S. Rugely-Powers in collaboration. If Bjérnson used 
the word digter in the sense of creative writer or author rather 
than poet, his aspersions on the translator’s gifts thus assume 
a different meaning. 

II. A second autograph inscription reads: “The poetry of my 
youth! It is more of my people than of me. I was but the spon- 
taneous instrument (intermediary).’? This statement preludes 
Volume 11 which contains A Happy Boy, The Fisher Maiden, 
and the three short tales or sketches known as Blakken, Fidelity, 
and A Problem of Life. These works represent Bjgrnson’s crea- 
tive genius when he was a man of about thirty, and his comment 
just cited is that of the poet who stands on the threshold of 
three-score-and-ten looking back at his juvenilia. One may feel 
in his words an affirmation of his belief (often voiced in his 
poetry) that he was one with his people, that he felt a deep 
sympathy with them, that he was their unofficial spokesman, 
at times almost their conscience. This is the Bjgrnson who com- 
posed the national hymn Ja Vi Elsker. 

III. In volume three, containing The Bridal March, Captain 
Mansana, Magnhild, and Dust, are works which represent the 
poet in his forties. With Captain Mansana the author leaves the 
Norwegian peasant scene to sketch more cosmopolitan and in- 
tellectual types and milieux. He has done with the naive and 
ingenuous country folk whom the critics charged him with hav- 
ing portrayed in a romantic haze of idealization. His brief state- 
ment on this group of stories runs: “Here (at this point) I begin 
slowly to broaden my scope.’” 


* “Min ungdoms poesie! Den er mere mit folks en den er min. Jeg var sd 
umiddelbar. Bjgrnst. Bjgrnson. Paris, 3/4, 1901.” 

* “Her begynner jeg langsomt at bryte ut. Bjgrnst. Bjgrnson, Paris, 3/4, 
1901.” 
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IV. On the fly-leaf of Volume 1 of his Samlede Varker, the 
Folkeudgave of 1900, we read these words in the poet’s hand: “7 
prelude my collected works with: ‘I lived more than I sang.’ (See 
sange og digte)!’"* The quotation chosen by Bjgrnson to charac- 
terize the sum total of his works is a line from his own poem 
Godt Mod® dated 1871, in which he describes his own whole- 
hearted and strenuous participation in the political and social 
currents of national life in his homeland. It is of interest to note 
that the author misquotes the title of his own work, which was 
issued not as Sange og Digte but Digte og Sange. 

Oxav K. LUNDEBERG 


Duke University 


‘ “Foran mine samlede verker setter jeg: Jeg levde mere en jeg sang. (Se 
sange og digte!) Bjgrnst. Bjérnson.”” 
5 See Samlede V erker, (Folkeudgave 1900-), v1, 127, 128: 
“Teg levde mere, end jeg sang; 
jeg tanker, harm og jubel slang 
omkring mig, hvor jeg gjaested; 
at vere, hvor det netop gjaldt 
det var mig nzsten mer end alt, 
som ved min pen blev fzstet.’’ 




















WALSYNGHAM WYSTYLL 


In the interlude Wankind, Nought, one of the characters, 
says that he “kan pype in' a Walsyngham wystyll.’” Mr. John 
Farmer believes that this is an allusion to the “Wishing Wells” 
at Walsingham in Norfolk.* He supports this interpretation by 
stating that the subsequent appearance of Titivillus is a fulfill- 
ment of Nought’s wish. There is, however, no wish for Titi- 
villus’s presence expressed by any of the characters on the stage 
at the time of Nought’s statement. 

There is an alternative offered by the possibility of Walsing- 
ham referring to a song by that name. Mr. Robert Nares, in his 
Glossary‘ says that ‘‘Walsingham”’ was “‘an ancient popular air, 
which, like other favorite tunes, was occasionally taught to 
piping birds.’’ He quotes Beaumont and Fletcher’s Honest Wan’s 
Fortune® where a serving man promises, under certain conditions, 
“to teach young birds to whistle Walsingham.” The identity of 
the bird with the song it pipes is not unusual; so it is possible 
that Nought means that he can eat a bird with, of course, a pun 


on ““pype. ” 
CLAUDE JONES 


1 on in Lost Tudor Plays, ed. John S. Farmer (London, 1907), p. 20. 
* Adams, Joseph Q., Chief Prc-Shakespearean Dramas (Cambridge, Mass.), 
1924), p. 313, 1. 445. 
3 Op. cit., p. 467. 
42 v. (London, 1859), 11, 937. 
§ Act v. 
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Rimur FyRIR 1600. Bjérn K. pérélfsson: Safn Fraedafjelagsins 
um {sland og Islendinga 1x. Kaupmannahdéfn: prentad hja 
S. L. Miller, 1934. Pp. viii+540. 


This work, used by the author as a doctor’s dissertation at the 
University of Iceland, is a major contribution to the history 
of Icelandic literature. At the same time it is quite important 
for comparative literary history as will be readily understood 
when it is realized that the matter of Icelandic rimur is often 
essentially the same as that of the Europaean medieval ro- 
mances, a fact vividly brought home to the reader by the excel- 
lent book of Dr. M. Schlauch: Romance in Iceland. 

It is characteristic for the power of the Icelandic Saga that 
when the rhymed romances of France and England first are 
translated into the Old Norse tongue (of the thirteenth cen- 
tury) they are translated into prose, but not verse. It is not 
until the fourteenth century that the rimur appear—the first 
example being the Olafsrima of Flateyjarbék, ca 1390—destined 
to become a new rhymed vehicle for the romances as well as 
other stories of any kind almost down to the present day or at 
any rate well up into the nineteenth century. 

Although this is the first monograph on rimur in the period 
’ of 1350-1600, it is by no means the first work in the field. The 
author himself calls attention to the fact that, with one excep- 
tion, all the rimur discussed by him were known and commented 
on by J6n Porkelsson in his Om Digtnigen pd Island i det 15. 
og 16. Arhundrede (Kébenhavn, 1888). At that time most of the 
rimur were unedited, but since then a good deal of them has been 
brought out by that indefatigable editor of Icelandic texts, the 
late Finnur Jonsson (Rimnasafn, Copenhagen, 1905-1922, with 
a dictionary in 1926-1928, the whole published by Samfund til 
Udgivelse af gammel-nordisk Litteratur). Of other important 
works dealing with rimur may still be mentioned Helgi Sigurds- 
son, Safn til bragfedi tslenzkra rimna ad fornu or n¥ju (Reykjavik, 
1891) and PAll E. Olason, Menn og Menntir VI dealing with 
the rimur of the sixteenth century. But important as these works 
may be, they are all little more than stepping stones of research 
on the road leading up to the present comprehensive treatment 
of the rimur. 

After a concise but full survey of the manuscripts in which the 
rimur are preserved, the author launches into an exposition of 
their origin. This is a disputed matter, but if the author has no 
new theories to advance, he at least succeeds in giving excellent 
support to the old views that he sponsors. Everybody is agreed 
that the rimur have taken over or continued the diction of the 
old scaldic poetry (dréttkvedi), not to mention the scheme of al- 
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literation. As a step in the development from the scaldic eulogies 
of contemporary kings towards the epic-romantic rimur the 
author points out a certain type of the scaldic poems of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries dealing with old king and 
chieftains. But when it is asserted that even the metra of rimur 
are nothing but a continuation of the old scaldic metra (notably 
runhenda, so Th. Wisén, J. Porkelsson and others) the author 
disagrees and goes with those who would derive them from 
foreign four-lined stanzas used in the “dances” or ballads (?) of 
the thirteenth and the fourteenth centuries. The trouble with 
these dances is that they have almost wholly disappeared, and 
what little remains we have point rather to lyrical than to epic 
content; but if they are rightly connected with the later ballads 
(Icelandic fornkvedi, Danish folkeviser) there is all reason to be- 
lieve that some of them might have been of epic content like the 
rimur. And there can be no reasonable doubt that rimur are con- 
nected with dancing, for there are cases (in the fourteenth cen- 
tury) where they are actually referred to as dances. Thus the 
new rimur metra represent a synthesis of the light dance metra 
and of the heavy formal scaldic metra: the dances provide the 
stanzaic form of four (three, or two) lines, together with the 
end-rhyme, the old scaldic poetry contributes the alliteration 
and the poetical diction, especially the kenningar. The name 
rima, {., pl. rimur seems to have been introduced from England! 
or France. 

Having disposed of the origin of rfimur the author discusses 
their metra in a special chapter. These, as we have seen, he be- 
lieves to be dance metra of foreign origin, but to say that he 
succeded in proving this beyond doubt would be asserting too 
much. For one metrum, the stafhent, he assumes German origin, 
but the oldest and most common metre, the ferskeyit, he de- 
rives from the four-lined ballad stanza, common both in Scandi- 
navia and in England. The two- and especially the three-lined 
stanzas present even greater difficulties to the divining critic. 
But having once taken form, these stanzas retain their outer 
framework with remarkable tenacity, while within this frame 
they develop the most intricate patterns of assonances and in- 
rhymes. Thus ferskeytt in time develops into the sléttubind, where 
every word of the first two lines rhymes with a corresponding 
word of the last third and fourth line and the whole can be read 
not only backwards and forwards, but also in scores of different 
ways: 


1 Assuming this to be the case, as the author apparently does, it is rather 
strange that he should find no English or French influence in the rimur metra. 
There was not much commercial intercourse between the countries during the 
Fourteenth century, but after 1400 the English began fishing and trading up 
there. 
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Mettur rémur meyrnar mér / mdttur glettugéma 
dettur 6mur heyrnor hér / hdttur sléttu éma. 


Now follows a discussion of the diction and style of rimur 
occupying not less than one-fourth of the whole book. The best 
part of this space is taken up by a discussion of kenningar and 
heiti, the two elements of diction taken over from the old scaldic 
poetry and Snorri’s Edda, and hence often referred to a Eddu- 
regla, Eddu-list or simply Edda. Although both things are pre- 
served by the rimur, there is quite naturally a development 
away from the old classical style towards stereotyped forms 
where the meaning of the components of a kenning is almost or 
wholly forgotten. The only new development in diction intro- 
duced by the rimur poets is entirely in keeping with this stereo- 
typed usage of the kennings. On the analogy of phrases like 
heiptar eldur “‘the fire of hate=hate” there were formed stereo- 
typed expressions composed of the genetive of the significant 
word plus a nominative (or other cases) of an insignificant word, 
as hrygdar kidtur “the kerchief of sadness=sadness.” This 
peculiar figure of speech the author calls nafnordsaukning 
“‘noun-addition.”” The tendency towards stereotyped phrases is 
not confined to the kennings but it can be detected everywhere 
in recurring tags of vague meaning, in the epithets of the heroes 
and the villains, of the ladies and the trollwifes, etc., etc. 

Having disposed of the formal side of the rimur the author 
turns to their matter, discussing first in a general way topics 
and their treatment, thereupon the manséngvar or “‘love-songs,”’ 
which came to be regarded as necessary introduction to each 
single rima, and finally the existing rfmur themselves as far as 
possible in chronological order. 

The matter of rimur is conveniently classified in the same 
way as the prose writings or stories from which the rimur derive. 
Thus classified we find belonging to 


Islendinga ségur 4 rimnaflokkar 
Noregskonunga ségur 10 “rimur cycles” 
Fornaldar ségur and Edda 23 
AZvintyri and pj6Sségur (Fairy tales) 12 
Riddara ségur, with Karlamagnisar & 

pidreks s. 24 
Miscellaneous matter (Skfdarima, etc.) 5 


The popularity of the adventurous, romantic stories is visible at 
a glance, and the same taste is shown in the way the poets 
handle these stories. There is in the oldest rimur a noticeable 
tendency to shorten the story, even to cut it short at the end. 
The author shows that this in all probability done intentionally 
by the poets who wanted to have their story end on a climax, 
the hero having won a battle or being all set for marrying 
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the princess and so on. But later the rimur tend to follow their 
originals faithfully and rather expand than shorten them. And 
then it is quite instructive to see the poets lingering on descrip- 
tions of battles, sailings, and festivities. The two first-named 
topics are obviously continued from the scaldic poetry while 
the foreign romances are principally responsible for the gor- 
geously fantastic festivity descriptions. Even so the poor poets 
are anxious to outdo their foreign masters in descriptions of 
splendour, of incomparable heroes, kings and princes, who are 
the flower of chivalry. The noble ladies are naturally even more 
important in their immaculate beauty, after all they are the 
prime movers of chivalrous life, and the heroes are there but 
to love them. : 

Love thus plays an important réle in the rimur, and not only 
in the stories themselves, but also in the so called mansingvar. 
A manséngur is a love-song in which the poet voices praises of 
his own lady or pours out his lament of the vicissitudes of love. 
These may be the lady’s indifference, or his own insignificance, 
his troublesome old age, and what not. Sometimes the poet cites 
a row of illustrious personages who have had to suffer from love’s 
pangs or ladies’ whims. Already at an early date it became 
customary to introduce every rima (which means as much aS 
every chapter of the story) with such a manséngur, later this 
became a law without exception, but the contents of manséngur 
might vary to a certain extent, the poet might use it to voice 
his personal opinion of the characters in the story or even for 
some other purposes. Nevertheless the love-strain and the eulogy 
of women always continued to hold the first place in these 
manséngvar. It is possible to connect manséngvar with twelfth 
and thirteenth century Norse poems which, in their turn, are 
touched by the spirit of the French troubadour poetry (Mdls- 
hdttakvedi). But the author feels that the chief impulse to 
write manséngvar came from the German Minnesang of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, perhaps through the Han- 
seatic merchants of Bergen. 

Any attempt to discuss in detail the last part of the book 
in which the individual rimur are reviewed in chronological 
order would swell this already long report to unreasonable pro- 
portions. Here, however, the author lays the fundamental struc- 
ture on which the whole work is built. With a strict philological 
method he here discusses the manuscripts of rimur, determining 
their relationship to each other and to prose versions of the 
story, if such are found, as frequently is the case. If the original 
prose stories have been lost, new ones may have been composed 
on the basis of the rimur, and these literary relationships are 
often so entangled as to give rise to considerable difference of 
opinion among the critics. In all these matters the author seems 
painstakingly conscientious in establishing his own view against 
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older opinions. What he does not attempt at all, except in a few 
cases, is any tracing of the foreign origin of the stories or of their 
motives, as was done by Dr. Schlauch. He is content to clear up 
the Icelandic ground, leaving, as I think rightly, foreign rela- 
tionships to the writers on the fornaldar and riddara ségur. He 
makes an exception, though, for the unique Skidarima, a rollick- 
ing travesty of the lying-stories, from the early fifteenth century. 
In it he professes to find impulses from German literature. As 
to its author, he rejects the latest sensational theories of J. 
Porkelsson reverting to the earliest tradition attributing it to 
an otherwise unknown Einar féstri. 

Finally let it be reiterated that the book is a solid piece of 
work, bidding fair to remain a handbook on the subject for a long 
time to come. As such it should have had a bibliography which 
unfortunately is lacking. 

STEFAN EINARSSON 

Johns Hopkins University. 


AUSDRUCKSWERTE DER DEUTSCHEN SPRACHE. EINE STILKUNDE. 
Von Wilhelm Schneider. Leipzig und Berlin: B. G. Teubner, 
1931. 256 Seiten. 


Der Untertitel dieses Buches ist leicht irrefiithrend. Eine 
Stilkunde, die alle hervorstechenden Eigentiimlichkeiten deut- 
scher Wortkunst in eindeutige, aber umfassende Blickpunkte 
riickt, ist diese Schrift ebensowenig wie eine Entwicklungs- 
geschichte des deutschen Stils. Sie will aber auch weder das 
eine noch das andre sein. Die Absicht ihres, um die deutsche 
Stilforschung sehr verdienten Verfassers geht vielmehr dahin, 
durch sorgfaltige Analyse eigenartiger Prosawerke aus der deut- 
schen Literatur der letzten vier Jahrhunderte Stilprinzipien 
festzustellen, welche die Schreibweise der Verfasser dieser Werke 
kennzeichnen, aber dariiber hinaus als Bausteine fiir eine allge- 
mein verbindliche deutsche Stillehre verwendet werden kénnen. 
In dieser weisen Beschrinkung liegt der erste Vorzug dieser 
kenntnisreichen und bei aller Griindlichkeit doch stets anre- 
genden Schrift, die sich von verschwommenen Allgemeinheiten 
ebenso angenehm fernhilt wie von geistreichen Spielereien. 

Der zweite, nicht genug zu riihmende Vorzug der Arbeit 
besteht darin, dass sie sich geflissentlich jener, noch vor kurzem 
so beliebten Seitenspriinge in die Gebiete der bildenden Kiinste 
und Musik enthalt und die Sprache allein um die Geheimnisse 
stilbildender Krafte befragt. So aufschlussreich auch, besonders 
bei der Beleuchtung der Romantik und Goetheschen Klassik, 
die taktvolle Verwendung musikalischer und malerisch-pla- 
stischer Stilkategorien sein mag, so darf doch nicht vergessen 
werden, dass jeder dieser Kiinste aus der Eigenart ihres Wesens 
und Materials ihre besonderen Ausdrucksformen erwachsen 
und dass diese nicht unbesehen von der einen ,,Schwester- 
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kunst‘ auf die andere iibertragen werden diirfen. Von ,,Ver- 
schwisterung der Kiinste“‘ und ihrer ,,wechselseitigen Erhel- 
lung‘ kann man mit Fug erst dann reden, wenn man zuvor die 
einzelnen Kiinste scharf gegeneinander abgegrenzt und ihre 
Besonderheiten unmissverstandlich herausgestellt hat. Dieser 
Arbeit, welche von Vossler, Walzel, Winkler, Petersen, M. H. 
Jellinek u.a. als Grundlage jeder sachdienlichen Stilkunde langst 
gefordert worden ist, hat sich der Verfasser mit methodischer 
Beharrlichkeit, gestiitzt auf griindliche Literaturkenntnis und 
treffsichere Unterscheidungsgabe unterzogen. Fiir die bekann- 
teren Fachausdriike ,,Grundbegriffe des Stils‘ und ,,Stilkate- 
gorien,“ die allzu logisch und schematisch klingen, schlagt er 
die Verwendung der Bezeichnung ,,Ausdruckswerte“ vor, die er 
in vier Gruppen einteilt, von denen allerdings die erste wieder 
in zwei Untergruppen zerfallt. Zur ersten Gruppe rechnet er 
diejenigen Ausdruckswerte, die sich auf den Gegenstand der 
Aussage beziehen, ihn entweder einfach ,,widerspiegeln“ oder 
,umformen.“‘ Gruppe zwei umfasst Ausdruckswerte, die sich aus 
der Stellung der Worte zueinander, Gruppe drei solche, die sich 
aus der Beziehung der Worte zur gesamten Sprache und Gruppe 
vier solche, die sich aus der Beziehung der Worte zum Verfasser 
selbst ergeben. Da sich ,,ésthetische Begriffe in gegensatzlichen 
Paaren“ (S. 13) anbieten, wird jedem der einzelnen Ausdrucks- 
werte seine polare Entsprechung beigegeben, wobei gewissenhaft 
die Schwierigkeit nicht tibersehen wird, fiir den polaren Gegen- 
wert jeweils das eindeutig richtige Wort zu finden. Solcher 
Gegensatzpaare werden im ganzen siebzehn angenommen. In der 
ersten Gruppe heissen sie: begrifflich-sinnlich; klar-dunkel; 
knapp-breit; abstandhaltend-andringlich; mindernd-steigernd; 
sachdienlich-spielerisch; bestimmt-flau; hoch-niedrig; ruhig- 
bewegt; schlicht-ausgestattet. In der zweiten Gruppe werden 
angefiihrt: spannungsarm-spannungsreich; plastisch-musika- 
lisch; glatt-rauh; einhellig-vielhellig. Die dritte Gruppe weist 
die zwei Paare: gesprochen-geschrieben; formelhaft-eigen auf, 
und die vierte ist nur durch ein einziges, namlich: subjektiv- 
objektiv vertreten. Diese Ausdruckswerte, die, ein methodisch 
feiner Zug, nicht aus abgerissenen Saitzen, sondern aus langeren 
Abschnitten einzelner Prosawerke herausgeschalt werden, 
werfen zum Teil tiberraschende Lichter auf den Gesamtstil des 
dichterischen Werkes und sind ohne Zweifel sehr brauchbar fiir 
die unterrichtliche Behandlung des so schwierigen Stilproblems. 
Vor drei Gefahren, die tibrigens der Verfasser selbst nicht ver- 
schweigt, muss bei ihrer Verwendung aber doch gewarnt werden. 
Einmal: die angenommene Zahl der Ausdruckswerte bezieht 
sich nur auf die untersuchten Werke. Sie ist also nach oben nicht 
abgschlossen und wird vermutlich durch neues Untersuchungs- 
material wesentlich erweitert werden miissen. Zweitens: ver- 
schiedene Kategorien, wie z. B. sinnlich-andringlich, glatt- 
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formelhaft, ausgestattet-breit sind nicht ,sauber gegeneinander 
abgegrenzt™; sie ,,iberschneiden sich und verringern dadurch 
die Gesamtzahl. Drittens: da die Ausdruckswerte immer nur 
von einem Werk genommen worden sind, darf von ihnen nicht 
ohne weiteres auf den Stil des Gesamtwerkes, den Persénlich- 
keitsstil des Dichters, zurtickgeschlossen werden. Ein Urteil 
hiertiber kénnte nach der vorgezeichneten Methode nur durch 
die Summation aller, an jedem Einzelwerk gefundenen Kate- 
gorien gewonnen werden. Wobei es allerdings fraglich bleibt, ob 
dies rein additiv zu erreichen ist. Ausdruckswerte sind, nach 
des Verfassers eigenen Worten, ,nicht absolute, sondern rela- 
tive Werte“ (S. 15). ,.Man darf also bei ihrer Anwendung zur 
Stilbestimmung nie ihre Dehnbarkeit und nur bedingte Giiltig- 
keit ausser acht lassen“ (S 15). Sie stellen nur ,,cine Auswahl" 
dar, die sich nach den Erfahrungen des Verfassers ,, bei Stilunter- 
suchungen als brauchbar erwiesen haben“ (S. 12). 

Eine kleine, von vielen jedenfalls gern verziehene Inkonse- 
quenz des Verfassers soll zum Schluss, lediglich der Ordnung 
halber, vermerkt werden. Auf Seite 13 betont er, dass er sich 
wohl gehiitet habe, ,,der Psychologie Ordnungsbegriffe zu 
entlehnen“ und ,,im Zusammenhang stilkundlicher Untersu- 
chungen Riickschliisse auf die geistige Verfassung des Schrift- 
stellers zu ziehen.“ Riickschliisse auf die geistige Haltung des 
Schriftstellers hat der Verfasser allerdings nicht gezogen, wohl 
aber hat er mehrmals von der Geisteshaltung des Schriftstellers 
auf seinen Stil zuriickgeschlossen und damit, wohl unbewusst, 
die auf Seiten 8 und 13 klar vorgezeichnete Bahn, die Ausdrucks- 
werte einzig und allein ,,der sprachlichen Fiigung* zu ent- 
nehmen, verlassen. So behauptet er auf Seite 70, dass Schrift- 
steller, die ,,sich dem rationalen Typ nahern, vorwiegend objek- 
tive Vergleiche* bilden und zwei Seiten darauf, dass Zeiten, 
,die das Gefiihl zum Kampf gegen die Vormachtstellung der 
Verstandeskrafte aufriefen,“ sich ,,naturgemdss* in ,,dunklem 
Sprachstil“ ausgesprochen hatten. Auf Seite 73 macht er ,,die 
masslos subjektive Haltung Hamanns“ verantwortlich fiir ,,die 
Dunkelheit seiner Sprache, eine Dunkelheit, die stellenweise 
zur vollstandigen Unverstandlichkeit wird.“ Seite 91 stellt er 
fest: ,, Natiirlich beruhen die Eindriicke des Abstandhaltens und 
des Andringens, die wir bei gewissen Dichtern erhalten, nicht 
auf der Sprache allein. Der Gehalt wirkt entscheidend mit, 
auch die Technik im weiteren Sinn.“ Auf Seite 117 nennt er den 
,,mindernden Stil“ den natiirlichen Audsruck .,einer massvollen 
Persénlichkeit™ wie auch ,,eines bewussten Formwillens.” 

Diese kleinen Entgleisungen sollen keineswegs als Tadel her- 
vorgehoben werden. Sie bedeuten vielmehr nach der strengen 
formalen Scheidung von Dichter und Werk einen wohltuenden 
Schritt in das Erlebnisgebiet des Dichters, und sie legen die 
Frage nahe, ob eine typologische Stilkunde aus rein formalen 
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Elementen, ohne Riicksicht auf den dauernd gegenw4rtigen 
menschlichen Zuschuss, tiberhaupt méglich ist. Der mehrfache 
Riickgriff auf die menschliche Typologie macht eine unbedingt 
bejahende Antwort auf diese Frage nicht leicht. 


ERnst JOCKERS 
University of Pennsylvania 


Der WANDEL DES DEUTSCHEN NATURGEFUHLS vom 15. zum 18. 
Jauruunvert. Von Willi Flemming. (Deutsche Vierteljahr- 
schrift fir Literaturwissenschaft und Geistesgeschichte, 1%. 
Band.) Halle; Max Niemeyer, 1931. 


Dr. Flemming proposes to deviate from the customary 
method of examining nature-feeling and to examine it as a 
cultural and psychological state lying behind the art of a given 
period and to which the art of that period gives experssion. For 
this purpose he has chosen a number of concepts which are to 
exhibit the various components of this complex phenomenon. 
They are: the manner in which nature produces the inner states 
of the observer (Art des Naturgenusses); attitude of man toward 
nature; his intellectual interpretation of nature in science and 
natural philosophy; his religion, if this interpretation transcends 
the limits of science; the relation between the beauty of nature 
and the beauty of art; the elements of content composing the 
ideal to which nature ought to conform; the manner in which 
nature appears to the observer (Erscheinungsform), and, in- 
timately related to this, the manner in which nature is appre- 
hended (Auffassungsweise). With this conceptual apparatus the 
author gives a cross-section of nature-feeling as it finds its 
place in the cultural patterns of the fifteenth-sixteenth, the 
seventeenth, and the eighteenth centuries respectively. 

In order to exhibit this apparatus in action I shall give a 
brief and inadequate sketch of what it reveals about seventeenth 
century nature-feeling. This century is chosen because of the 
author’s special authority in this field and because his approach 
has enabled him to discover nature-feeling where others have 
failed to do so. 

In the seventeenth century nature is enjoyed for her tonic 
and exhilarating effect upon man. Nature is the physician to 
whom man goes for the recreation of his energies. Man’s at- 
titude is no longer that of familiar companionship as in the 
preceding centuries, but rather an attitude of estrangement and 
opposition. Nature is subordinate to man and exists primarily 
to reflect his moods and fulfill his desires. The intellectual in- 
terpretation contemporaneous with this attitude is a philosophy 
which is both teleological and dynamic. The idea of God is in- 
timately associated with natural philosophy in the sense that 
God is the creator of a realm of nature distinct from himself. In 
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proportion as God is elevated above nature, nature becomes a 
subordinate index of His glory as well as a realm of struggle, 
imperfection, and discipline intended to rouse man to activity 
leading to perfection and God. From the assumptions just stated 
follows the theory of the relation between art and nature. Since 
nature is merely imperfect material for man, art easily becomes 
the rival and superior of nature. Artistic ingenuity and virtuosity 
become a value in themselves. The ideal landscape in literature 
and painting reveals an identity of structure. This is illustrated 
by a striking comparison between a passage from Opitz and a 
painting by Elsheimer. The arbitrary way of securing effects of 
light and shade in both cases are to be referred to the desire 
of the artist to dazzle and delight the observer by his virtuosity. 
The anthropocentric attitude further determines that the Er- 
scheinungsform of nature be landscape. Scenes are chosen in such 
a way as to bring about an expansion of ego-feeling, as for ex- 
ample, a prospect of a valley bounded by distant hills. Even 
country seats are built upon elevated ground so as to provide a 
sweeping view of the surrounding region. The Auffassungsweise 
is selective. This means that man selects the details of nature 
and arranges them arbitrarily to convey his particular idea and 
mood. The arbitrary methods of baroque painters are most in 
evidence in still-life where things never conjoined in nature are 
thrown together for the sake of mere delight in color and light. 
Thus the primacy of man both in ingenuity and enjoyment are 
everywhere apparent. 

The author’s method and conclusions are at variance with 
those of two previous students of nature-feeling, Biese and 
Hennig. Most work on nature-feeling, thinks Dr. Flemming, is 
inadequate because it bases its conclusions on the quantity and 
kind of content which the poet or artist assimilates from nature. 
Such procedure is misleading because the feeling for nature is 
not identifiable with elements of content introduced from na- 
ture, nor with the ability of the poet or painter to express his 
feeling. It leads to the further misconception that, wherever de- 
scriptions of nature seem standardized and stereotyped rather 
than realistic and original, nature-feeling is absent. This is the 
reason why Biese found no nature-feeling in the seventeenth 
century (p. 35). The remedy for this oversight is one of the 
author’s most important contributions. Moreover, it has led Dr. 
Flemming to emphasize the necessity of clarifying what is meant 
be nature-feeling. 

The conclusion of this book is taken up by some reflections 
on the question as to whether nature-feeling in Germany ex- 
hibits evolution or merely change. In Dr. Flemming’s opinion 
Hennig was too hasty in speaking of an evolution of nature- 
feeling. In order to prove the presence of evolution the author 
believes it would be necessary to show either an underlying con- 
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tinuity in each of the components of nature-feeling (p. 136), or 
the realization of the aims of a preceding period in a later period 
(p. 141), or the growth and complete expression of certain ger- 
minal beginnings (p. 144). Some of the components reveal one or 
another of these characteristics, but not in a sufficient degree to 
establish evolution. Hence, I take it, he would agree with Biese 
in speaking of a change (Wandel) in nature-feeling, but disagree 
with Hennig when he rejects the term evolution (Entwicklung). 

The question as to whether evolution may or may not be 
present is one which cannot, I believe, be answered on the basis 
of this original, suggestive, and well-documented study. Even 
though the question of foreign influence were waived and a 
definition of evolution agreed upon, the method adopted by the 
author is not adapted for revealing evolution. It is a typological, 
classificatory method which in its very nature must omit what 
is not characteristic in the cross-sectional view it presents of 
each period. Such a procedure indeed brilliantly individualizes 
each century but does so by losing from sight such deviations 
and counter-currents which may turn out to be the very factors 
providing continuity. Moreover, Dr. Flemming’s attempt to 
restore this continuity by a cursory longitudinal view fails not 
only for the reason just stated, but also because he regards the 
components as equally important. Continuity is admitted in 
the intellectual sphere but not in a sufficient degree to account 
for the changing components of nature-feeling in each epoch 
(p. 140). Perhaps, if investigated more thoroughly, certain de- 
velopments in the philosophical, religious, and scientific fields 
might prove to be sufficiently important counter-currents to 
account for what otherwise appear to be rather miraculous 
changes of attitude. However, since the preceding remarks 
affect only the rather casual reflections of the author in the last 
few pages of his book, they cannot in any sense detract from its 
essential value which is the clarity and concreteness of his de- 
lineation of three types of nature-feeling. 

Oskar A. KuBITz 
University of Illinois 


Der SINN DES HAMLET. Von L. L. Schiicking. Leipzig. Verlag 
von Quelle und Meyer, 1935. 


Professor Schiicking’s small book on the meaning of Hamlet 
is clear, compact, and reasonable. It is well oriented upon recent 
Shakespearean investigation and draws upon three special 
studies by the author which have lately appeared in journals. It 
can be recommended, therefore, to American students of the 
play, though perhaps with no such emphasis as Dr. Schiicking’s 
indispensable Character Problems, for the present volume is more 
particularly intended for German readers. The publishers’ note 
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describes it fairly: ‘Ein Buch . . . das sich an die grosse Shake- 
speare-Gemeinde in allen Kreisen des deutschen Volkes wendet.” 

In 130 pages the author handles the play under three as- 
pects: “The Work of Art,” “The Action,” and “The Transmis- 
sion.”’ Over half his space is devoted to the second section, which 
is a deft and intelligent analysis of the contents of the tragedy, 
scene by scene. Such guidance by so masterly a hand is never to 
be scorned, but in the nature of things it can only occasionally 
offer really important help to students already familiar with the 
more comprehensive work of Bradley and of Dr. J. Q. Adams 
in the same direction. In the first and particularly in the third, 
section the writer is rather cramped by the discrepancy between 
the number of pages he allows himself and the size of the subject, 
but he throws out some notable obiser dicta and several interest- 
ing theories. The following may be mentioned: (1) Shakespeare’s 
interest in the play flagged after Act 11, scene iv. (2) The first 
quarto shows that the actors both shortened and improved the 
text at this point. (3) Shakespeare wrote and inserted the grave- 
yard scene after the original composition of the play. (4) The 
order of scenes in the first quarto is sometimes better than in 
the received text. 

TUCKER BROOKE 
Yale University. 


URSPRUNG UND ENTWICKLUNG DES MONOLOGS BIS ZU SEINER 
ENTFALTUNG BEI SHAKESPEARE. Von Elisabeth Vollmann. 
Mit einer Einfiihrung von Gustav Hiibener. Bonn: Peter 
Hanstein Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1934. Pp. 168. (Bonner 
Studien zur Englischen Philologie, Heft xx11.) 


This is not properly a study in literature. It is rather a 
thesis in other fields, using literary materials for demonstration. 
In a foreword, Professor Gustav Hiibener says the study is of 
fundamental but insufficiently recognized importance for “die 
Geistes- und Literatur-geschichte, fiir die Psychologie und 
Ethnologie.”’ Its fundamental value for literary history is still 
unrecognized by the reviewer; for the other fields he does not 
pretend to speak. As Professor Hiibener says, ‘“‘It concerns itself 
with the fact that the whole human race has originally had in 
very great degree the habit of talking aloud to itself, which 
today universally among civilized folk is regarded as childish, as 
a crotchet, or as morbid.” The last two too rational centuries 
have frowned upon the habit. The monologues in Shakspere are 
thus not artifice but actuality;'uninhibited people naturally act 


1 It is puzzling to know how critics make this opposition. Of course litera- 
ture is both artifice and actuality, as well as dozens of things besides. 
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like that, as Shakspere intuitively knew, and as we too might 
know if we would observe the very young and the very old. 

To enable Professor Hiibener to arrive at these conclusions— 
Professor Hiibener is thanked for the fundamental suggestion— 
Dr. Vollman first examines the roots of the monologue in the 
soul-structure and mentality of primitive men. The next step 
naturally is to examine the monologue in popular poetry. Thence 
Dr. Vollman proceeds to the monologue in Greek and Roman 
literature. She then pauses for a critical insert on the battle be- 
tween monologue and dialogue. She continues with the mono- 
logue in Pre-Shaksperean literature. The remaining half of the 
study is then devoted to the monologue in Shakspere. 

The presentation is entirely theoretical and argumentative, 
giving the reviewer the impression of defending the thesis at 
any cost. So far as literature is concerned, the whole discussion 
appears to be much ado about nothing. No doubt Shaksperean 
scholars may safely ignore it, though the work might be of some 
use to one in need of a list of monologues in the fields covered. 

T. W. BALDWIN 
University of Illinois 


Str Purirp SIDNEY AND “THE ArcaptA.” By Marcus Selden 
Goldman. Illinois Studies in Language and Literature xvi, 
1-2, Urbana, Illinois, 1934. 


The present work is on a plan more inclusive than is usual 


for volumes of studies, since it covers not merely the Arcadia, 
but the life of Sidney as well. The method is to a great extent 
that of a review of the work of previous students of the subjects 
considered. This is especially evident in the chapters entitled 
Sir Philip Sidney and His Biographers and A Survey of Arcadian 
Criticism, but is also to be observed in other chapters, even that 
on Malory’s Morte d’Arthur in the Arcadia, which of all the 
sections appears most obviously as a work of research. As a re- 
sult of this method, we receive a valuable review of the inter- 
pretation and criticism of Sidney from early times until the 
present. Dr. Goldman has, moreover, become so familiar with 
the books relating to Sidney that he can appraise them for our 
guidance, for apparently he can apply to all of them the exten- 
sive knowledge he has already shown in his review of Albert 
W. Osborn’s Sir Philip Sidney en France (JEGP xxx (1934), 
295-300). An instance of such a judgment is that of Zouch’s life 
of Sidney. While admitting some parts of the indictment against 
that early biographer, our author yet points out that Zouch’s 
method is less inferior to that of his detractors than might be 
supposed and that in some matters he is more careful and help- 
ful than they are. 
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If at times Dr. Goldman seems concerned with the critics 
and scholars rather more than with Sidney himself, and even 
allows them an undue place in his pages, yet there are many 
places where he proceeds from their wrong or partial beliefs to 
better ones. For example, he points out that Miss Wilson has 
not observed that Pears translated not the greater part but 
less than half of Languet’s correspondence with Sidney; from 
this he proceeds to a better-founded account of the relations of 
the two. Similar is his demonstration of the error of supposing 
the Arcadia altogether a pastoral romance, to the neglect of the 
exploits of knights and princesses and the plans of kings and 
their ministers. Moreover at times he cuts loose from the critics, 
as when he deals with the influence of the Arcadia on Giovanni 
Francesco Biondi, or in his discussion of Sidney’s knowledge of 
Greek, or his dismissal of the attempt to make a political puzzle 
of the Arcadia with the words “‘these are not profitable specula- 
tions” (p. 161). It may be remarked in passing that a subject 
hardly to be avoided by a student of Sidney, that of the connec- 
tion between the characters of Elizabethan literature and those 
of history, should be further studied; for recent suggestions on 
it see Robert B. Sharpe, The Real War of the Theatres, published 
by the Modern Language Association, 1935. 

Dr. Goldman’s enthusiasm for Sidney and the vividness of 
his subject for him is refreshing after the over-solemnity of much 
academic writing; seeing his characters as living men, he ob- 
serves their analogy with our contemporary scene, as when he 
remarks that Languet’s advice to Sidney to learn German rather 
than Italian is that “of an American business man.” Some 
readers, however, will doubtless feel that at times the work tends 
too far toward the familiar essay. 

A passage from Wallace that might have been further ex- 
plained contains the statement that Banosius dedicated to 
Sidney ‘‘the works of Ramus” (p. 44); Wallace is elsewhere more 
accurate, giving the title of the single work as Petri Rami Com- 
mentariorum de Religione Christiana Libri Quatuor. I do not en- 
counter in the volume any reference to Petrus Bizarrus (or 
Bizzari), who is mentioned in some of Sidney’s letters to Languet 
(vim, xIv). He was a friend of Languet’s, and also had spent 
some time in England. His Varia Opuscula (Venice, 1565) con- 
tain some poems to Englishmen, such as Nicholas Bacon and 
Robert Dudley, and a work dedicated to Queen Elizabeth en- 
titled De optimo principe; this last, as I hope some day to make 
clear, perhaps left some traces on the Arcadia. 

The useful bibliography lists works employed to a consider- 
able extent in the volume and comments on some of them. The 
index is helpful, though limited to names; to it may be added 
references to Isocrates and Xenophon, p. 63, note 32. 

The volume shows sound and extensive knowledge of Sidney 
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and good judgment in estimating his work; all students of the 
Arcadia should have it at hand. 
ALLAN H. GILBERT 


Duke University 


BARRY CORNWALL. By Richard Willard Armour. Boston: 
Meador Publishing Co., 1935. 


“On the whole, he made a pleasant and kindly, but not a 
powerful impression on me.” Hawthorne wrote this in his 
journal after meeting “Barry Cornwall” in 1854, and one-closes 
Professor Armour’s book with the same reaction. Yet the 
“‘lustreless mediocrity” of Bryan Waller Procter is so illumined 
by the light reflected from so many illustrious friends that one 
is persistently haunted by a personality more significant than 
can be conjured up from the facts of his life and his literary 
works. It would have required a more imaginative treatment 
than Professor Armour’s to recapture so evasive a personality; 
yet perhaps he did all that was possible in making us so conscious 
of the discrepancy between the man which, on the evidence, 
Procter seems to have been and the man he must have been to 
those who knew him. Procter is one of those men whose charm 
is very difficult to realize once the friends who loved them are 
gone. 

Professor Armour’s book presents in three sections of almost 
equal length Procter’s life, a review of his published works, and 
a selection from his letters. In all three the chief interest is 
furnished by his friends. One reads the letters more for the 
friends addressed and spoken of than for the writer. There are 
eighty-nine letters, the present location of each one carefully 
noted. More than a third are addressed to John Forster, but 
Landor, Carlyle, and Browning are also represented. Procter’s 
works are fully described and justly estimated. No attempt is 
made to exaggerate their importance, which, except for the 
memoir of Charles Lamb and the sketches of his literary friends 
published in An Autobiographical Fragment, is slight indeed. 
These same friends give significance to his uneventful life. From 
1801, when he became a school-fellow of Byron at Harrow, to 
1874, when his death called forth a poem from Swinburne, he 
knew almost all of England’s literary figures, many of them 
intimately. Most of those who knew him loved him, even Byron 
and Hazlitt, and many, including Lamb, Carlyle, Thackeray, 
and Browning, admired him for reasons which are not apparent 
in his published works. Professor Armour quotes liberally from 
their comments upon Procter, but the man who called them 
forth remains unrealized. “Barry Cornwall” is a haunting name, 
but no more so than the man who hid behind it. 

Paut LANDIS 
University of Illinois 
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Die PHILOSOPHIE DER UNENDLICHEN LANDSCHAFT. EIN 
BEITRAG ZUR GESCHICHTE DER ROMANTISCHEN WELTAN- 
SCHAUUNG. Von Helmut Rehder, (Deutsche Vierteljahrschrift 
fiir Literaturwissenschaft und Geistesgeschichte, 19. Band.) 
Halle: Max Niemeyer, 1932. 


The volume under discussion contains an attempt to describe 
the elements which together make up the theory of the romantic 
landscape. The author traces the various components in this 
theory from its inception at about the time of Haller, through 
its major statements by Fichte, Novalis, Schelling, and their 
contemporaries, to its final statement by Carus. On the basis 
of his analysis he sketches in a summary chapter the con- 
stituents which together were thought to make up the pattern 
of the “‘infinite landscape.’”’ For his interpretation the author 
uses evidence gathered from literature, philosophy, religion, fine 
art, geology, and geography. 

The Introduction points out that the conceptions of the in- 
finite landscape arose out of a new experience of nature, a new 
metaphysics, and the seventeenth century tradition in painting. 

The Vorgeschichte der romantischen Landschaft develops 
three eighteenth-century tendencies in the direction of the 
romantic landscape: (1) the transition from the didactic, ethi- 
cally centered, and intellectualistic view of landscape to the view 
which apprehends the sublime in nature by feeling and sense; 
(2) the transition from the conception that man is distinct from 
nature and free from natural law to the view which places both 
man and nature in God and denies human freedom; (3) the 
transition from the conception of the sublime as subjective feel- 
ing to that in which the infinite (sublime) is revealed in sensible 
phenomena. 

In order to show that nature may be a symbol for an intel- 
ligible world, a principle of synthesis is necessary. The relation 
of this principle to the matter of landscape is apparently the 
problem of Chapter 11, Die Anschauung des unendlichen Ganzen 
und der Grenze. On this relationship there are two views em- 
anating from Kant and Fichte respectively. The group composed 
of Schiller, Fernow, and Carstens finds the organizing idea in 
the moral self so that the matter of landscape is subordinated 
to the pervading idea. The group composed of Hemsterhuis, 
Fichte, and Novalis intuits the organizing idea in the data pres- 
ent to the senses so that the matter of landscape is not sub- 
ordinated. There is a corresponding change in the conception of 
freedom. For Schiller artistic freedom was moral freedom, while 
for Novalis artistic freedom becomes the creative freedom ex- 
ercised by the “‘poet” when he determines and limits the in- 
finite. 

The romanticists proper are divided into two groups, the 
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earlier or philosophical romanticists, and the later or naturalistic 
idealists. The monographic treatment of each of the former, 
Hélderlin, Tieck and Wackenroder, the Schlegels, Schleier- 
macher, Hiilsen, and Novalis, is apparently designed to show by 
what method the relation between the infinite realm of meaning 
and the landscape presenting this meaning is to be apprehended. 
Mythology, “schwirmerisches Einleben,” allegory, intuition, 
“Gemiit,” and mystical experience are the various methods pro- 
posed. Landscape, in turn, is related to the infinite as its mytho- 
logical representation, as a means of suggesting it, or as an in- 
carnation of it. The author seems to show that the more intimate 
and organic the relation between the infinite and sensible be- 
comes, the more the position of naturalistic idealism is approxi- 
mated. The position referred to is almost reached by the “im- 
manent transcendence,” which, according to Novalis, objects 
ought to have. However, Novalis does not quite reach it, for he 
still clings to the miraculous, magical, and ideal, rather than to 
the real. 

The naturalistic idealists, Schelling, Steffens, Goethe, Runge, 
Friedrich, and Carus, broadly speaking, achieve the desired 
unity of landscape and the infinite. Nature becomes the concrete 
identity of supersensible and sensible, ideal and real. Goethe’s 
Urphdinomen, the luminous transcendence of Runge’s painting, 
the atmospheric transparency and otherwordly timelessness of 
Friedrich’s art, and, finally, the ‘‘Erdlebenbildkunst” of Carus, 
all reveal that integration of finite and infinite which is the ul- 
timate goal of romanticism. 

Chapter v, Science and Nature, shows that with the Bieder- 
meier period romanticism had run its course, for it had become 
an intellectual formula rather than a felt experience. However, 
the tradition of the infinite landscape by arousing interest in 
nature for its own sake became with Humboldt more fruitful in 
geography than in art. 

In the Zusammenfassung the author enumerates and dis- 
cusses seven elements which on the basis of the preceding study 
seem essential to the conception of the infinite landscape: “Im. 
manent transcendence,” the ‘‘mysticism”’ or “metaphysics” of 
light and shadow, knowledge of nature by pure reason, compre- 
hension and creation of nature by genius, individuality as a 
fusion of nature and spirit grasped intuitively in the “moment,” 
aesthetic fixation of the transcendent, and finally a preoccupa- 
tion with the problem of the “‘whole”’ in such a manner that the 
limitations of particularity are transcended by a Steigerung der 
Unendlichkeit zur Vollendung (p. 221; cf. pp. 9, 188). 

The cryptic phrase just quoted seems to me worth comment, 
for it appears not only to express the genetic approach of Mr. 
Rehder’s work, but also to place it into a context which makes it 
more intelligible. The choice of Unendlichkeit as a central con- 
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cept seems to have been determined by recent, rather than 
Kantian and romantic usage. Unendlichkeit, introduced as a 
category of art by W6lfflin, was adopted by Fritz Strich as a 
category of literature. The will to eternity bifurcates into the 
classic urge to Vollendung and the romantic urge to Unendlich- 
keit.' If the cue given by the expression “‘Steigerung der Unend- 
lichkeit zur Vollendung”’ is followed out especially in connection 
with the discussion of Goethe, it is apparent that Mr. Rehder 
reaches the same conclusion as Strich but from different assump- 
tions. Except for an unimportant lapse, Strich treats Goethe as a 
classicist seeking Vollendung.? Then by an unintelligible process 
of mystical unification Goethe becomes the classical romanticist 
who embodies both Vollendung and Unendlichkeit.? On this 
point Mr. Rehder believes that Goethe’s relation to the art of 
his period ought to be interpreted on the basis of those writings 
in which Goethe specifically works out his views on nature 
(p. 8.). If this is done as Mr. Rehder has done it, the completed 
stage of romanticism is reached when the ideal and real fuse. 
In other words Unendlichkeit reaches Vollendung, or in Goethe 
and Carus (p. 188) romanticism reaches its classic form. 

Professor Karl Jaspers, for whose stimulation and advice the 
author expresses his obligation, has tried to describe one typical 
attitude toward life as Der Halt im Unendlichen“ From the 
point of view of Professor Jasper’s interpretative psychology 
Mr. Rehder’s nearly independent essays on the various mem- 
bers of the romantic school serve to individualize the characters 
comprehended under the romantic type. In this connection the 
problems of artistic synthesis, wholeness, totality, and limita- 
tion are primary. Their solutions take us into the sphere of 
what can be seen but not said. Jaspers aptly remarks, “Man 
weiss nie das Ganze, sondern redet nur drum herum.’” This 
unavoidable difficulty accounts for the paradox inherent not 
only in romanticism but in all discussions of life and change from 
the standpoint of immediate experience. In the face of these 
difficulties Mr. Rehder’s treatment of his problem is painstak- 
ing and suggestive almost throughout. 

Oskar A. KuBITZ 
University of Illinois 


1 Deutsche Klassik und Romantik (1922), pp. 5-12. 

2 Ibid., pp. 10, 88, 244. 

3 Ibid., pp. 244-45. 

* Psychologie der W eltanschauungen (1925), pp. 326-46. 
5 [bid., p. 32; cf. p. 478. 
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